This is the story of a Regiment, a 
Regiment that has given India three of 
its Chiefs of the Army Staff: General 
Shrinagesh, General Thimayya, 
General Raina. It also produced the man 
who was the first to be awarded the 
Param Vir Chakra, India's highest 
decoration for gallantry. 

With a foreword by General 
T. N. Raina, M. V. C., who is also the 
Colonel of the Regiment, the story 
takes one back to the eighteenth century 
when the senior units of the Regiment 
were raised in Hyderabad as a special 
force. How this force evolved into a 
great Regiment makes an absorbing 
tale. It takes one through the period 
when the Pindaris and other freebooters 
roamed over large parts of India, 
pillaging the countryside without let 
or hindrance. It tells of the days when 
units stayed on indefinitely at one station 
and cases of indiscipline among troops 
were decided by a panchayat. 


Then came the reforms under Lord 
Kitchener, followed a few years later by 
the First World War. Units of the 
Regiment fought on three continents 
during that holocaust: Asia, Europe, 
Africa. The post-war period brought 
more reforms and a_ reorganization. 
Again, when the Second World War 
broke out, the Regiment fought on 
many fronts and took part in some of 
the most famous actions of the war. It 
was during this war that Indian officers 
for the first time got an opportunity to 
command troops in battle against a 
first rate enemy. Brigadier (later 
General) K. S. Thimayya of the Kumaon 
Regiment was the first Indian officer to 
command a brigade in action. 


The post-Independence period has 
brought many challenges to the Indian 
Army. It has had to fight four 
campaigns: three against Pakistan, one 
against China. The Kumaon Regiment 
has been in th6 thick of things every 
time. The book takes one right up to the 
liberation of Bangladesh. Twenty-six 
maps and a large number of pictures 
add to its value as the history of an 
illustrious Regiment. 
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Foreword 
by 
General T. N. RAINA, M.V.C. 
Colonel of the Regiment 


This is the story of the Kumaon Regiment from its birth in 1788 to the 
present times. The Regiment, under many different names, but always in 
direct descent from its original forbears has served the Indian Army, not only 
in India but also in many countries overseas. This history is a proof of the 
sheer all-round fighting ability of the Regiment, both in triumph and disaster. 
It has been the aim of the author to strike a balance between old and new 
remembering that to the soldiers of those days the wars against Pindaris 
were as vivid as are the battles of J & K, NEFA and Bangladesh to the 
present-day soldier. It has been his object too to show how the spirit of the 
Regiment, born so long ago, grew and endured. In fact the Regiment after 
independence surpassed its past record, and has had a battalion or more in 
every action fought by our Army. 

For myself, I count it a great honour to have been allowed to write a 
foreword to this story of the Regiment which I joined thirty-four years ago, 
and to which I have belonged ever since. As I read the proud story of the 
exploits of the various battalions, many memories arose of those with whom 
it was my good fortune to have served. There was the Ist Battalion (now 3 
PARA) in Syria, Iraq, Persia, the Western Desert and J & K. As I recall their 
many fine actions, their battle-cries ring in my ears. The gallant action of the 
company of 4 KUMAON (attached to the First), undaunted to the end, 
created a unique battle record. It was in defence of Srinagar Valley and the 
airfield at Badgam on Nov 3, 1947, that India's first Param Vir Chakra (PVC), 
the highest gallantry award of the nation, was earned by the late Major Som 
Nath Sharma. Then the 14th Battalion which I had the privilege to command, 
a unit to which one could give the most severe task and know that it would 
be done. The 13th which served with me in Ladakh created military history by 
fighting a tenacious battle against the Chinese at Rezang La. It was a saga 
of indomitable courage in which 109 all ranks, out of 128, laid down their 
lives but never gave in to overwhelming odds. The late Major Shaitan Singh 
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was awarded the PVC in the battle for his supreme courage. Such examples of 
leadership and heroism I have no doubt will for ever be an inspiration to the 
present and future generations of the Regiment. 

We that live on can never forget those comrades who, in giving their lives, 
gave so much that is great and good to the story of the Kumaon Regiment. 
May their fame live on. May they rest in peace. 

Many have helped in compiling this history; but there is no room to mention 
them individually. I hope those who sent accounts, despatches and photo- 
graphs will accept this general expression of thanks for their assistance. I am 
deeply indebted to Lt Col RN Mahajan, VSM, who helped so nobly during 
the often tedious work of research upon the diaries, and who read through 
the book in manuscript and the proofs with such care. 

Major Praval, who has made the production of military history his special 
province, has been continuously patient and helpful and this brief acknow- 
ledgement can only suggest the value of his advice and assistance. It is largely 
due to the immense amount of work, energy and enthusiasm which he has 
put into it that this history has been produced, and so well produced. 


NEW DELHI 
15 January 1976 
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Preface 


It was my good fortune to have been asked in December 1971 to com- 
pile a history of the Kumaon Regiment. I knew it was a challenging task 
but I took it on. Looking through old files I found that the idea of 
producing a history of the Regiment had been mooted way back in 1946 
when General Shrinagesh, then a colonel, was in command of the 
Regimental Centre. Thereafter several attempts had been made including, 
I was told, one by General Thimayya himself. Somehow the project 
never got off the ground. Meanwhile the Regiment had been doing 
great things - adding chapter after chapter of glorious deeds to its already 
glorious past. 

Writing the history of a Regiment like the Kumaonis is like telling the 
story of a renowned family. Its origins have to be dug up. Then, deli- 
neating its growth, one has to follow the footsteps of each of its members, 
the battalions, as they go their separate ways to seek their destiny. I 
enjoyed following Kumaon battalions through the one hundred and eighty- 
eight years of the Regiment's history. 

Ten generations of Indians, and at least eight of Britons, have given 
the best part of their lives to the service of this great family. Many have 
died in its service. They lie buried in the lands where they fought and 
fell. Before Independence the area over which the Indian Army operated 
was vast, as vast as were Great Britain's imperial interests. Many coun- 
tries and places of which the Indian soldier of today reads only in books 
and newspapers—Palestine, Egypt, Syria, East Africa, Iraq, Iran, Burma, 
Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong—were quite familiar to his forbears. 
Following Kumaon battalions to these and many other lands where they 
served, was an exciting task. No less exciting were my journeys with them 
to battle-fields nearer home—North-West Frontier, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Arunachal, Ladakh, the Punjab and finally Bangladesh. There were, of 
course, the earlier exploits of the Regiment whilst it was a special force 
at the disposal of East India Company. 

When I began work on this book I was not a stranger to the Kumaon 
Regiment. In India’s Paratroopers 1 had already made my acquaintance 
with their Ist Battalion. That acquaintance served me well. 

A work of this nature cannot be undertaken without a good deal of 
assistance. I have been extremely fortunate in this respect. The Kumaon 
Regimental Centre has helped me out in every way right from the beginning, 
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The Kumaon Record Office, Kumoan battalions, and later the Naga Regi- 
ment, have all been very helpful. I take this opportunity to thank them. 

Many officers of the Regiment, serving and retired, have helped me. It 
would be impossible for me to thank them individually and I take this 
opportunity to express my gratitude to them. There are, of course, some 
who took a special interest. Brigadier R. N. Mahajan, V.S.M., was 
closely associated with my work from the outset. His whole-hearted 
cooperation has been a source of inspiration to me. Lieut.-General M. M. 
Khanna, M.V.C., sent me his personal notes on 4 Kumaon's operations 
in the Kashmir Valley during 1947-48. He and Brigadier N.A. Salick, 
A.V.S.M., Vr. C., read through my account of these operations and 
offered valuable suggestions. Similar help came in respect of 3 Kumaon's 
operations from Brigadier K. S. Dhillon and Brigadier K. S. Kataria, 
A.V.S.M. I was lucky to meet Brigadier A. L. Fowler M.C., during his 
visit to India in 1974. He has served with both 5 and 8 Kumaon; his 
suggestions in regard to their operations during World War II helped me 
to make improvements in Chapter 11. Other officers whose special help I 
must acknowledge are Colonel N.K. Sinha, Colonel G.S. Parab, M.C., 
Brigadier Padam Singh, Brigadier Teg Bahadur Kapur, A.V.S.M., 
Colonel V.V. Joshi, O.B.E., Brigadier D. Thamboo, Brigadier N. Viswa- 
nathan, Brigadier I.R. Kumar, Brigadier R.V. Jatar, Colonel P.C. Mehta, 
Lieut.-Colonel S.L. Sharma, Lieut.-Colonel S.K. Issar and Lieut.-Colonel 
D.D. Saklani. 


I received considerable help from the Historical Section of the Ministry 
of Defence. They also permitted quotations from their publication on the 
Burma Campaign, and I take this opportunity to thank Dr. K.N. Pandey, 
the Director of the Section, and his staff. Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office in London have permitted quotations from their publication The 
War Against Japan by Major-General S. Woodburn Kirby and I take 
this opportunity to thank them on behalf of the Kumaon Regiment. 
I have quoted from the late Field-Marshal Viscount Slim's book Defeat 
Into Victory; Viscountess Slim has very graciously permitted this. 

The earlier chapters of this book are based mainly on Major R.G. 
Burton's History of the Hyderabad Contingent. It is an excellent work, 
authoritative and well-documented. I have quoted extensively from it and 
must put on record my debt of gratitude to this wonderful historian of 
the early days of the Kumaon Regiment. I must also express my grati- 
tude to those who compiled the handy volumes on the history of senior 
battalions. I made good use of them. 

Some quotations have been used from the undermentioned works; I 
thank the authors/publishers for permitting me to do so. 


A Rollof Honour by Major-General J.G. Elliot (Cassell, London) 
A History of India by Michael Edwardes (Asia Publishing Housi 
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The Indo-Pakistan Conflict by Russell Brines (Pall Mall Press) 
Slender was the Thread by Lieut.-General L.P. Sen, D.S.O. (Orient 
Longman) 

Thunder Over Kashmir by Lieut.-Colonel M. Cohen (Orient Longman) 
Twenty-two Fateful Days by D. R. Mankekar (Manaktalas) 


Kumaonis by Lieut.-Colonel A Lathem, DSO and Rajputana Classes by 
Major B.L. Cole for which copy right rests with Govt, of India. 


Finally, I must thank the Colonel of the Regiment, General T.N. Raina, 
M.V.C. His interest in the project sustained me in my efforts. With all the 
pressing demands that he has on his time, the Regimental History always 
received due attention. It was my good fortune that this was so, for his 
guidance has been of the utmost value to me. 

Limitation of space was a great handicap for me. Telling the story of 
ten generations ofa distinguished Regiment in less than 360 pages was no 
easy task. It meant a good deal of pruning and I can only hope that noth- 
ing of importance was left out. 


Gwalior: 
July 1976. K.C. Praval 
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Part One 


I 


Origins of the 
Kumaon Regiment 


IN THE LAP of the snow-capped Himalayas, between the kingdom of Nepal 
and the Indian district of Garhwal, lies Kumaon,the home of the Kumao- 
nis and the Kumaon Regiment. A visit to the Kumaon Regimental Centre at 
Ranikhet is an experience to remember: a veritable feast of natural beauty in 
all its splendour. Set amidst dense forests of pine, oak, cedar and cypress, 
this charming little town provides a panoramic view ofthe Central Himalayas 
that is at once sublime as well as awe-inspiring. The hills here have a balmy 
air and an atmosphere that is serene beyond description. 

But the Kumaon Regiment did not always have its home among the lush 
hills of Kumaon, nor was it known by that name till recent years. Some of 
its battalions* have a history that goes back to the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century. Retracing that history, we find that the Regiment was 
born far away in the Deccan, where some of its units were raised as part of the 
army of the Nizam of Hyderabad, whose descendants ruled that state til 
recently. 

Under the later Moghul emperors, the Nizam** was nominally their vassal. 
The first Nizam, Mir Qamar-ud-din, had been appointed governor of the 
Deccan in 1713 and given the title of Nizam-ul-mulk. Farrukhsiyar was then 
on the throne of Delhi, the third emperor to ascend it after Aurangzeb's 
death in 1707. The Moghul dynasty had unfortunately failed to produce a 
capable successor to Aurangzeb, and their mighty empire disintegrated 
rapidly. Farrukhsiyar was deposed and murdered in 1719 and Delhi saw 
a succession of weak, worthless rulers. In the resulting anarchy that prevailed 
throughout the land, most of the provincial governors became independent 


*The family tree of the Regiment is given in Part IV. 
ee'Nizam' in Urdu means 'governor'. 
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rulers. This brought them into direct contact with the British and the French 
who were then struggling to establish their commercial and political interests 
in India. By 1724 Mir Qamar-ud-din had virtually become independent 
of Delhi. He founded the Asaf Jahi dynasty, though he, as well as his 
successors, retained the title of Subahdar or governor for a long time. 

Qamar-ud-din was an astute general and a born leader, but his immediate 
successors did not inherit his qualities. It was their struggle with the other 
powers then contending for supremacy in Southern India that brought into 
existence the military units from which the Kumaon Regiment is descended. 
A brief look at the power structure that existed in that part of India will, 
therefore, be worthwhile. 


Power Structure in the South 


During the latter half of the eighteenth century, there were four major 
native powers in Southern India. Mysore, under Haider Ali, was a sovereign 
kingdom with its capital at Seringapatam. Haider, as well as Tipu, his son 
who succeeded him, were great warriors and sworn enemies of the British. 
Their kingdom was prosperous and fairly well-administered. 

The Carnatic, i.e. the Coromandel Coast and its hinterland, was under a 
nawab whose headquarters was at Arcot. Nominally under the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the Carnatic was in a state of 'anarchy and corruption.’ 

The territory along the western coast from Kolhapur northward, the whole 
of Central India, including the Orissa coast, most of Rajasthan and parts of 
the Gangetic Valley were under the Marathas. This vast territory was parcelled 
among Maratha chieftains, principal among them being Scindia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore, Bhonsla of Nagpur and Gaekwad of Baroda. They were 
bound together in a loose confederation under the Peshwa of Poona,* though 
not infrequently they were at war with one another. 

Hedged in by the Marathas in the north and the west, and by Haider Ali 
in the south, was the Nizam's territory with its capital at Hyderabad. The 
first Nizam, Mir Qamar-ud-din, ruled till 1748; after his death in that year, 
disputes arose regarding the succession. 

Besides these native powers, there were the British and the French, both 
contending for territory and political influence. After the discovery of a 
sea-route to India by the Portuguese in 1498, other European nations besides 
the Portuguese had also made a bid for Indian trade, till then in Arab 
hands. These were the British, the Dutch and French. After initial set- 
backs, they had succeeded in establishing their trading-posts, which were at 
first confined to the coastal towns of Southern India. As was natural, there 
was a good deal of rivalry between the national trading corporations that 
handled their commercial activities. A remarkable aspect of the relations 


*Now Pune. 
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amongst them was the fact that there were frequent wars between these 
nations in Europe; these usually became the signal for commencement of 
hostilities between them in India also. 

One of these corporations with which we shall have a lot to do in this 
chronicle was the British East India Company*, for, in course of time, it 
took over the empire of the Moghuls, and much more besides. In fact, most 
European powers were at this time looking for territory in Asia. They had 
acquired an edge over Asiatic nations in the technique of war and manu- 
facture of armaments. This superiority, and the weak condition of some of the 
Indian states with which they came into contact, made them ambitious. As 
far back as 1687, while Emperor Aurangzeb was still on the throne of Delhi, 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company in London had told their 
chief executive at Madras to follow a policy that would ensure 'the foundation 
of a large, well grounded, secure English dominion in India for all time to 
come.’ 

For reasons that need not be discussed here, the Portuguese had been 
eliminated at an early stage from the race for political power in India; 
thereafter, they confined themselves to Goa, Daman and Diu. The Dutch 
who were serious contenders with the British and the French for a share of 
the Moghul Empire, had also left the arena after some time. 

Quite early in their operations, the European corporations had begun to 
fortify their trading-posts and employ guards for their protection. Initially, 
these were mostly locals who used their own primitive weapons and wore 
their native dress. Gradually, however, these cadres of guards or watchmen 
developed into well-trained bodies of men under European officers. 

The French were the first to realize the potentialities of regular native 
regiments trained and equipped on the European pattern; they raised several 
battalions in the Carnatic in 1748. The British soon followed their example 
and formed a number of battalions at Madras, and later at Bombay and 
Calcutta. These troops were not only employed for settling the territorial 
disputes that arose between the French and the British but were also very 
effective for playing one native ruler against another. With their better wea- 
pons and discipline, these troops were far superior to the armies of Indian 
princes. 

Thus it is that we find the British and the French vying for influence at the 
court of the Nizam. The disputes for succession that had arisen after the 
death of Mir Qamar-ud-din provided a good opportunity for interference 
in the politics of the state. The resulting intrigues created a confusion of 
alliances, counter-alliances and inter-state hostilities that lasted till the 
British finally established their sovereignty in the Deccan. 

Between 1748 and 1762, when Nizam Ali succeeded to the Nizamat, the 


*Set up on December 31, 1600 under a Charter granted by Queen Elizabeth I. Officially 
known as the 'Honourable East India Company' it was unofficially called the ‘John Company' 
and was, usually, referred to merely as 'the Company.* 
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state had had three Nizams; one of them had been murdered by a noble 
from his own court and another was killed by insurgents. For a time there 
was even a French army posted at the Nizam's capital under Marquis de 
Bussy, but the reverses that the French later suffered elsewhere resulted in its 
withdrawal. 

By 1790, the state of Hyderabad had formed a firm alliance with the British, 
and a representative of the East India Company (the Resident) was stationed 
at the Nizam's capital.* By virtue of the treaty, a British force was maintained 
in the Nizam's dominions. Shortly after the treaty was signed, the Nizam, 
as well as the Marathas who were also members of the triple alliance, fought 
on the side of the British in their war against the Sultan of Mysore. After 
two years of campaigning, Tipu suffered a severe defeat, and had to cede 
large parts of his territory to the British, the Nizam and the Marathas. 


It was typical of the conditions prevailing at the time that the allies fell 
out when a war broke out between the Marathas and the Nizam in 1795. 
The latter appealed to the British for help. But they politely refused; the 
Marathas were also their allies, they said, and, as such, they could not make 
war on them without reason. The Nizam's army was defeated at the battle 
of Kharda, and he was forced to sign a humiliating peace. 


The Nizam's Army 


The refusal of the British to help him in his struggle with the Marathas 
displeased the Nizam, and he asked them to remove their troops from his 
dominions. The British complied but they had no intention of leaving the 
Nizam alone. 

The Nizam's army at the time was a hotchpotch of regular and irregular 
troops numbering over a hundred thousand men. It was entirely feudal 
in character, the jagirdars being required to furnish their quota of horsemen, 
foot-soldiers and cannon. The Nizam even had a couple of battalions of 
females, 'officered by ladies'. 'They were dressed after the style of the old 
British sepoys and were regularly trained to the French Manual** and 
platoon exercises.’ 

After his rupture with the British, French influence increased in the Nizam's 
army. Raymondf, a French adventurer, had entered the Nizam’s service in 


*There were earlier treaties also between the British and the Nizam and the first British 
Resident at Hyderabad assumed charge on July 2, 1781. 

**It had become a fashion in those days for Indian rulers to employ Europeans, most of 
them Frenchmen, to train their armies. The Maratha chiefs had them; so had Tipu Sultan 
and the Nizam. They modelled their forces on the French pattern, and drilled them with 
French words of command. 

/Raymond came out to India as a young trader in 1775. Finding soldiering more lucra- 
tive, he gave up shopkeeping. He began his military career in India with an establishment 
of no more than three hundred men for whom he had to hire arms at the rate of eight annas 
per month each from merchants of his own country. 
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1783. He was no military genius, but possessed rare tact and the ability to 
ingratiate himself with the Nizam's courtiers. Within eight years, his corps 
had increased to 14,000 men, ‘well equipped with guns and military stores’. 
Raymond's corps was under French officers; it was divided into ten 
battalions*, ‘bore the colours of the French Republic and had the cap of 
liberty engraved on their buttons.' For the maintenance of this force, 
Raymond had been assigned a large jagir by the Nizam. 

The British were naturally jealous of the reappearance of French influence** 
in the Deccan. The Nizam was not averse to dismissing the French provided 
the British agreed to station in his dominions a force large enough to guaran- 
tee their security. The British had, however, to think of their relations with 
the Marathas, for it was against them that the Nizam needed help. As a first 
step towards countering French influence, they began to encourage English 
adventurers to enter the Nizam's service. 

Thus we find the Nizam having two other corps under foreigners: one 
under an American named Boyd, 'who was favourable to the British cause,' 
and another under an Irishman named Finglas. But the British soon dis- 
covered that they were not as good at this game as the French. Boyd did not 
stay long in the Nizam's service, and the corps of Finglas consisted of no 
more than eight hundred men. It was at this stage that an Englishman arrived 
in India, who was determined to crush French influence and build a secure 
foundation for the British empire. He was the new Governor-General, 
Lord Mornington, later the Marquess of Wellesley. 

Instead of continuing the policy of non-interference in the affairs of native 
states that his immediate predecessors had followed, Wellesley embarked 
upon a bold drive for alliances with them. A ruler accepting a ‘subsidiary 
alliance’, as such treaties came to be called, was assured of protection against 
external attack as well as rebellion from within. For that purpose, a 'subsidiary 
force’ was stationed on the ally's territory, and he was required to pay for 
its upkeep in cash or by ceding to the Company a part of his dominion. 
In return for this protection, the ruler was debarred from entering into 
political relations with any other power without the permission of British 
authorities. In September 1798, the Nizam became one of the first rulers to 
enter into a subsidiary alliance with the Company; he also agreed to expel 
all non-British officers from his army. 

While negotiations for the treaty were still in progress, Raymond had 
died; and on October 21, 1798, the British subsidiary force at Hyderabad 
succeeded in surrounding and disarming his corps. All French officers in his 
corps were packed off soon after. 


*2nd Battalion (Berar) traces its origin to one of these. See family tree in Part IV. 
**Through successive defeats the French had lost their influence in India as a nation by 
1761. That did not, however, stop individual Frenchmen from advancing their personal 
interests at the courts of native rulers. 

tThe treaty was reaffirmed in 1800. 
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Shortly after the disbandment of the French corps, Wellesley decided to 
march against Tipu. He was a source of great anxiety to the British; though 
his kingdom had shrunk after his previous defeat, he had refurbished his 
forces and was negotiating with their enemy, Napoleon Bonaparte*. As an 
ally, the Nizam was asked to contribute a contingent to the Grand Army 
that was now assembling for the campaign against Tipu. 

The infantry of the Nizam's contingent consisted mostly of men from the 
disbanded French corps. Before despatching these troops, no attempt was 
made to reorganize them and serious trouble broke out while the contingent 
was on the line of march. It was only the firm action of Captain (later Sir) 
John Malcolm, the new political officer, that saved the situation. The troops 
were immediately formed into battalions, each of which was then placed 
under a British officer, the whole of the infantry being put under the command 
of Malcolm himself. After this quick reorganization, the contingent resumed 
its southward march, and joined the Grand Army, which was subsequently 
placed under Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Wellesley (later the Duke of 
Wellington)**. 

Sultan Tipu was killed in the battle of Seringapatam on May 4, 1799, and 
the British won a great victory. They reinstated the Hindu dynasty that had 
ruled Mysore before Haider Ali. Though the Nizam's contingent does not 
appear to have taken part in the actual assault on Seringapatam, it rendered 
valuable service during the siege by holding important defensive positions. 
The Governor-General greatly appreciated the part it played in the campaign. 
Speaking of the Nizam's contingent after its re-formation under Malcolm, 
Major W.C. Kirkwood writes: 'This force thus became the nucleus of the 
body that was eventually known as the Hyderabad Contingent, and it is 
quite probable that the idea of the Regiment was then established for the first 
time’. 

The Nizam was called upon to aid his British allies again when war broke 
out between them and the Marathas in 1803. Once again the Nizam's troops 
fought under Arthur Wellesley. The British won. As a reward for his loyalty, 
the Nizam was given the province of Berar, which the British had taken from 
the Marathas. But the performance of the Nizam's troops in the campaign 
does not appear to have been of a high order. Commenting on it, Wellesley 
wrote: 'In its present state it (the Nizam's contingent) is of no use whatever'. 
It may be of interest to the reader that among the European officers in the 
Nizam's army at the time there were Spaniards, Portuguese, Irishmen, and a 
Dutchman besides some British officers. 

In 1804, General Wellesley recommended that the Nizam's army be re- 
formed. It was suggested that he should abolish the system whereby jagirdars 


*He had landed in Egypt with a French force in 1798. 
** Arthur Wellesley was the Governor-General's brother. 
fA forerunner of the Kumaon Regiment. 

ttFrom The Story ofthe 91th Deccan Infantry. 
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furnished a certain number of horses and men, and instead have a regular 
army, for the payment of which the entire revenue of Berar should be used. 
The proposal did not, however, find favour with the Nizam. 

It was not till 1811, when Mr. Henry Russell became the British Resident at 
Hyderabad, that any reorganization of the Nizam's forces could be reconsi- 
dered. He was a far-sighted man, and one of the ablest that England sent 
out to serve in India. In a report he submitted to the Governor-General, 
he drew his attention to the chaotic conditions existing in the Nizam's 
dominions. Berar was infested by the Pindaris and marauding Bhils; in 
other parts of the state, jagirdars and Naiks often rose in revolt, and the 
Rohillas took every opportunity to plunder the countryside. The Nizam's 
forces were incapable of maintaining peace due to their poor organization 
and training. The result was that the British subsidiary force was committed 
most of the time to internal security, which was undesirable. 

The only troops of the Nizam that Russell speaks well of in his report 
were two ‘regular’ battalions belonging to Muhammad Salabat Khan, 
Subadar of Berar. He found them to be a 'respectable corps' commanded by 
an Englishman of the name of Drew, with the assistance of other Englishmen. 
'The men are dressed like our sepoys,' says Russell, 'and armed with our 
muskets, and what is of much greater importance than anything else they are 
regularly paid. These corps are always stationed in advance and I believe that 
their fidelity and discipline may on all occasions be confidently relied upon. ' 
In fact, Salabat Khan had joined General Wellesley in 1803 with his conting- 
ent during the Maratha Campaign. He took part in the battle of Argaon, 
‘where he did good service'.* It is from Muhammad Salabat Khan's corps that 
the present 4th and 5th Battalions of the Kumaon Regiment are descended. 


Formation of the Russell Brigade 


Though most of the infantry regiments of the Nizam by now had British 
officers, their number was limited to one or two in each. There was a good 
deal of disaffection among the men; they were not getting regular pay, and 
the older elements resented change. Towards the end of 1812 there was 
mutiny in two of the regiments; and ‘under pressure of these events, the 
Nizam's government was induced by the Resident (Mr. Russell) to sanction 
the raising of two battalions of regular infantry, to be equipped and disciplined 
like the sepoys of the Company's army’. 

The two battalions, which came to be known as the Russell Brigade, 
were formed in March 1813. Both were raised by Mr. Beckett, 'an English 
gentleman of high character and considerable attainments.' While he retained 
the command of Ist Battalion, the 2nd was later placed under Mr. Larride. 


*Accordingto a brochure issued on the occasion of colour presentation to 4/1 
Hyderabad on December 4, 1937, 1st Regiment of Salabat Khan's Ellichpur Brigade was 
also present at the siege of Asigarh and the capture of Gawilgarh. 
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Each battalion's establishment consisted of three British officers (one captain 
and two subalterns), 10 subedars, 10 jemadars*, 2 standard bearers, a havildar- 
major, 50 havildars, 50 naiks, 8 reserve of colours, 800 sepoys and 20 drum- 
mers. The brigade was also given a certain amount of artillery from the 
Company's stocks and had a complement of gunners, lascars and pioneers. 
The men 'were paid regularly on the Ist of every month from the Resident's 
Treasury’. 

Both battalions formed part of the Kumaon Regiment till April 15, 1952, 
when the Ist Battalion left the fold to join the newly raised Parachute Regi- 
ment. The 2nd Battalion continues as the Kumaon Regimental Centre**. 


Reforms and Improvements 


After the formation of the Russell Brigade, the reorganization and re- 
equipment of the Berar Regular Infantry was undertaken. The force was 
reformed into two regular brigades of two battalions each. The four units 
were afterwards known as the 


Ist Berar Infantry, 
2nd Berar Infantry, 
3rd Berar Infantry, 
4th Berar Infantry. 


In addition were Salabat Khan's two battalions, which were also reorga- 
nized. They were included in the establishment of the Nizam's Contingent 
in 1813, but continued their separate entity as the Ellichpur Brigade. The 
nawab paid them ‘from the produce of the jagirs held by him under 
the Nizam's government in the neighbourhood of Ellichpur.' 

In 1814, Mr. Beckett was replaced by Lieutenant Hare of the Bombay 
Army, and in the following year the Russell Brigade got its first brigade 
major, Captain Jones of the Madras Army. In 1816, a subaltern of the 
Bengal Artillery joined it as its first commander of artillery. 

The men of the Russell Brigade were chiefly Hindus, recruited from Oudh 
and other parts of the area now known as Uttar Pradesh. These troops did 
no duty in the city of Hyderabad, where the brigade was stationed, or with 
any other troops in the Nizam's service. The Resident made sure that they 
did not have 'any sort of communication with any branch of the Nizam's 
government.’ In areport dated June 14, 1817 to Sir Thomas Hyslop, comman- 
der-in-chief of the Madras Army, Russell proudly claimed: 'In fact they 
belong to the Nizam's army in name only; they consider themselves as 
Company's troops, and for all practical purposes they are as much so as 
those in our immediate establishment.' 

¢This rank existed in the Indian Army till 1965, when it was replaced by the somewhat 
more dignified designation of 'naib-subedar'. 


e*See Family Tree in Part IV. 
t At that time, the presidency armies of Bombay, Madras and Bengal were separate entities, 
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Bringing Peace to 
Central India and the Deccan 


SOON AFTER THE introduction of reforms in the Nizam's army and raising 

of the Russell Brigade, a situation arose in which the success of the 
measures introduced by Mr. Henry Russell was amply demonstrated. The 
Pindaris were then a scourge of India, particularly in the Deccan and central 
parts of the country. They were first heard of towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century in the Moghul-Maratha wars. Sir John Malcolm describes 
them as having 'risen like masses of putrefaction in animal matter, out of the 
corruption of weak and expiring states.’ They were not a community or 
sect, just a loose military system of freebooters. Their numbers fluctuated, 
being augmented at times by military adventurers from various native states, 
and frequently amounted to as many as 30,000 men. They were of all races 
and religions. With their headquarters on the banks of the Narmada, they 
issued forth in bands of '2,000 to 3,000 mounted men, ravaging the country 
"in every direction and destroying life and property.’ They avoided pitched 
battles, plunder being their sole aim. 

In 1812, the Pindaris overran the districts of Mirzapur and Shahabad in 
U.P. During 1815-16 they looted the Nizam's dominions, particularly the 
rich valley of Berar. About the same time, they raided the Madras Presidency, 
spreading terror as far as the walls of Madras itself. The Marquess of Hastings, 
who had been appointed Governor-General in 1813, came to the conclusion 
that he could neither give peace to the Company's territories nor consolidate 
its rule so long as these bandits infested the land. He, therefore, decided to 
drive them out of their strongholds and finish them. 

But destruction of the Pindaris was not a simple matter. They were emp- 
loyed as auxiliaries in Maratha armies, and enjoyed the patronage of powerful 
Maratha chieftains like Scindia and Holkar. Hastings foresaw that in any 
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operations against the Pindaris, their patrons were likely to intervene, and 
marshalled his forces accordingly. 


War Against the Pindaris 


The campaign against the Pindaris was a gigantic operation in which 
113,000 men and 300 guns were employed. Two armies were created: the 
Army of the Deccan consisting of five divisions under Lieut.-General Sir 
Thomas Hyslop, and the Northern Army with four divisions under the 
personal command of Hastings. The area over which these two armies were 
to operate extended from the river Jamuna in the north to the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra in the south. The move and maintenance of these large forces 
at a time when there were no railways, hardly any good roads and few bridges 
was a difficult task, calling for ‘careful organization and masterly strategy 
from the commanders.' 

The divisions of the Army of the Deccan began to move in September 
1817, 'marching separately to their several destinations.’ The Russell Brigade 
and Salabat Khan's Ellichpur Brigade formed a part of the 3rd Division, 
commanded by Brigadier-General* Sir John Malcolm; and four battalions 
of the Berar Infantry were in the 2nd Division under Brigadier-General 
J. Doveton. 

The overall plan was for the two armies to advance to the Narmada, one 
from the south and the other from the north, both clearing the countryside 
of Pindari hordes on their way. They were to secure their flanks in such a 
manner that none of the Pindari bands should escape. At the same time, 
a close watch was to be kept over the activities of Maratha rulers who 
espoused the Pindari cause. 

The major actions of the Army of the Deccan were fought at Kirkee, Nag- 
pur, Mehidpur, Koregaon, Ashti, Gawilgarh and Malegaon. The Kumaon 
Regiment claims with pride that its units took part in four of these, and 
acquitted themselves well. 


The Battle of Nagpur 


Peshwa Baji Rao II, the nominal head of the Maratha Confederacy, was 
the first to start trouble for the British. His example was soon followed by 
the Raja of Nagpur. Though he had entered into a ‘subsidiary alliance’ 
with the Company, he suddenly changed his attitude in November 1817, and 
got ready a large army outside his capital for a showdown with the British. 

The 2nd Division of the Deccan Army, with its headquarters at Malkapur, 
had the task of watching the Berar Ghats as well as Nagpur. The Resident of 
Nagpur immediately asked Brigadier-General Doveton for aid. His nearest 


*This rank existed in British armies of the time and continued till World War I. 
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forces were at Ramtek, three miles from Nagpur. Consisting of two battalions 
of Madras Infantry, three troops of Bengal Cavalry, some horsed artillery 
and a detachment of British infantry, these were at once sent to Nagpur; 
and on the morning of November 26 they had taken up positions on two small 
hillocks west of the Residency, known as the Sitabaldi Hills. The Raja's 
army numbered twenty thousand, including twelve thousand horse and some 
three thousand Arab troops. 

The battle began that evening with a massive attack by the Raja's army 
on both the hills. The action continued throughout the night. Superior num- 
bers began to tell, and by 8 o'clock next morning, one of the hills was taken. 
Things were looking grim for the defenders when a determined sally by the 
Bengal Cavalry turned the tide, and the Raja's troops were driven back and 
many of their guns captured. 


More troops of the 2nd Division now began to pour into Nagpur. Two 
battalions of Berar Infantry, stationed near Amraoti, marched 95 miles in 
six days and reached Nagpur under Major Pitman. By December 13, the 
whole division was concentrated in the area of the Sitabaldi Hills. 

The Raja realized that further resistance was futile, and surrendered. But 
his army was adamant. In the battle that took place on December 16, the 
Raja's army suffered a crushing defeat, losing sixty-one guns. In fact, the 
whole army had disappeared by 1.30 p.m., except for a hard core of 5,000 
Arabs and Hindustanis*, who took up positions within the walled city. 

Bombardment by howitzer batteries produced good results, and consi- 
derable progress was made towards the stronghold of the Arabs. But the 
operation was costly. The defenders were on higher ground, entrenched in 
strongly built houses in narrow lanes, from which they could bring down 
effective fire on the besieging force without much risk to themselves. 

By December 23 a breach had been made in the city wall, and on December 
24 Jama Darwaza, the western entrance to the city, was assaulted. Three 
columns led the attack: one column under Colonel Scott was to occupy a 
position in the south of the town; a second column consisting of the Berar 
Infantry, which had till then been in reserve, was to capture certain large 
buildings ahead of their existing positions; the third column was to assault 
the breach and deliver the main attack. Scott's force and the Berar Infantry 
took their objectives, but the main attack failed. 

Later, the Arabs offered to surrender, though on their own terms. These 
it was thought prudent to accept due to the losses already suffered by the 
2nd Division. The Berar Infantry alone had lost 59 men—13 in killed, 46 in 
wounded. 

Soon after the fall of Nagpur, the Berar Infantry carried out operations 
against a chief named Ganpat Rao at Girpur, about thirty miles west of 


* A term that was loosely applied to people of Uttar Pradesh, 
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Nagpur. (Map 1). These concluded by the middle of January in the new 
year (1818). 


Mehidpur 


The Russell Brigade, as part of Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm's 
3rd Division, had marched out from Bolarum on September 3. By the middle 
of November the division was concentrated at Harda, south-west of 
Hoshangabad, and was holding the fords across the Narmada. In a few weeks 
it chased the Pindaris out of southern Malwa, and joined the Ist Division 
at Ujjain by the middle of December. 

Malhar Rao Holkar II had collected a large force near Mehidpur, north 
of Ujjain, for a trial of strength with the British. (Map 1). Chitu, the famous 
Pindari Chief, had also joined him with his followers. The two British divisions 
were now under the personal command of Lieut.-General Hyslop, who 
decided to move forward and meet the Maratha army at once. 

The battle that was fought at Mehidpur is a good example of what a 
determined commander can achieve with a small well-trained force against 
an army many times its size. On the morning of December 21 when Hyslop's 
two divisions arrived in the vicinity of Mehidpur, the Maratha army was 
already drawn up for battle across the Sipra river. Standing on a small hill, 
Hyslop saw it. The spectacle was ‘sufficiently appalling to daunt the stoutest 
heart’. Covered by a hundred guns, the Maratha infantry numbering about 
5,000 stood in front; behind the infantry was a thick mass of 30,000 horse. 
Hyslop's own force numbered a mere 5,500.* 

Sir John Malcolm conducted a bold reconnaissance of the fords on the 
river to enable the commanding general to make his plan of attack. Then the 
infantry advanced under the personal command of Sir Thomas Hyslop. 
Once it had forded the river, it charged the enemy batteries which were 
inflicting a great deal of damage on the British force. Seventy-six guns were 
captured. Though Holkar's gunners and infantry made a stand, the Maratha 
horse had fled soon after the battle was joined. 

The action lasted barely three hours. The British losses were 174 killed 
and 612 wounded. The enemy's loss amounted to ‘not less than 3,000 
men’. 

On January 6, 1818, Holkar signed a treaty ceding certain territory to the 
Company; at the same time, he withdrew his support to the Pindaris. At 
the battle of Mehidpur the Russell Brigade was commanded by Captain 
Hare, and the Ist and 2nd Battalions were respectively under Captain Larride 
and Lieutenant J. Currie. 


*This figure has been taken from Burton's History of the Hyderabad Contingent. Lieut.- 
Colonel Phythian-Adams puts the British strength at 'a little over 6,000' in his book The 
Madras Regiment. 
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End of the Pindaris 


The Peshwa and Scindia had been defeated before the British embarked 
on their campaign against the rulers of Nagpur and Indore. When operations 
against the latter were over, the Deccan Army split into detachments to pursue 
Baji Rao II who was still fleeing from place to place, and to reduce the forts 
which were still in hostile hands. With the support of Maratha rulers gone, 
the Pindaris were pursued relentlessly, and most of them were destroyed 


or captured. 


Gawilgarh 


After the operations at Girpur, a battalion of the Berar Infantry was sent 
out from Nagpur under Major Pitman to help the Nawab of Ellichpur in 
establishing his authority over the new districts made over to him. It formed 
a part of Doveton's force that captured the fort of Gawilgarh on February 4, 
1818, and Narnala three days later. The 4th Berar Battalion served in the 
Poona subsidiary force till October 10, 1818. 


Salabat Khan's Force 


The greater part of Salabat Khan's force had been attached to Colonel 
Deacon's brigade; from November 20 to December 10, 1817 it was employed 
in seizing towns and villages on the line of march from Harda to Sindkher. 
It later took up a position near Jalna, but Salabat Khan was soon after told 
to get back to Ellichpur to assume control of newly ceded territory. 

Not long after, Salabat Khan's force had to be recalled for duty with 
Colonel Deacon, and these troops rejoined him at Ahmednagar on February 
6, 1818. Six days later, they took part in the reduction of the fort of Karra, 
and on February 25 in the capture of the fort of Chakun. On April 1, a party 
of Salabat Khan's horse and some companies of.his infantry were sent 
against Amalner, which surrendered without much trouble, and by the end 
of that month Salabat Khan's force was back at Ellichpur. 

Early in 1819, Salabat Khan's infantry again marched out from Ellichpur 
to operate against lawless elements in the Nizam's dominions, and captured 
Fort Jilip on January 14 under Colonel Colebrook. 


Malegaon 


The siege of Malegaon is the story of a daring struggle by a small band of 
Arabs against great odds. Like their compatriots at Nagpur, many of these 
mercenaries in the employ of Maratha chieftains and jagirddrs had adopted 
an unyielding attitude after the defeat of their masters. They began to seize 
for themselves whatever territory they could. Some 350 of them took posses 
sion of the fort of Malegaon, about a hundred miles north of Ahmednagar, 
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and decided to hold it against all comers. (Map 1). What they did not 
realize was that the British would not allow such defiance of authority. 

With a river washing three of its faces, the fort was 'the strongest in Khan- 
desh'; and Colonel MacDowell arrived before it on May 16, 1818. He had 
with him a sizeable force that included sappers and miners, artillery and some 
battalions of British and Indian infantry. 

MacDowell constructed batteries to breach the walls of the fort. His 
infantry occupied some breastworks; but the doughty Arabs, though heavily 
outnumbered, made repeated sorties and even succeeded in occupying a 
village near the fort. On May 22, the guns on the fort forced MacDowell to 
pull back his camp and send for reinforcements. 


After Holkar's defeat at Mehidpur, 2nd Battalion of the Russell Brigade 
had remained in Malwa but took no part in active operations. The Ist Batta- 
lion had marched to Jalna with the captured guns; the battalion was now 
rushed to Malegaon, and arrived there on May 24. Four days later, 
after the inner wall had been breached, the fort was assaulted. Although 
the town was taken, the attack on the breaches was repulsed by the Arabs, 
who exacted a heavy toll. 

This forced MacDowell to change his tactics, and he decided to attack 
from a different direction. On June 10, a battering train arrived from 
Ahmednagar. Next day, a couple of lucky shots exploded two of the magazines 
in the fort, bringing down a large portion of the inner wall. The Arabs could 
hold out no more, and surrendered. 

During the siege, MacDowell's force lost 209 in killed and wounded. The 
casualties in Ist Battalion of the Russell Brigade were 14: 2 British officers, 
1 Indian officer and 9 sepoys wounded; 2 sepoys killed. By the first week of 
August, the Russell Brigade was back at Bolarum, its permanent station. 


Appreciation 


Though desultory operations continued for some months, the campaign 
against the Pindaris had practically come to an end by July 1818. The power 
of the warring Maratha chieftains had been crushed once for all; and they 
now decided to live at peace with the British, whose suzerainty they 
accepted. 

Both the Berar Infantry and Salabat Khan's contingent had contributed 
to the success of the campaign, but the part played by the Russell Brigade 
was outstanding. 'It is said that no brigade in India was more highly disci- 
plined or more complete in appointments, camp equipage, and bazars, 
than was the Russell Brigade in this campaign.'* No wonder, it received 
high praise from the Commander-in-Chief as well as the government. 


*Burton's History of the Hyderabad Contingent—p. 69. 
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Enforcing the Rule of Law in the Nizam's Dominions 


Hastings' campaign of 1817-18 had broken up the Pindari bands and 
brought some peace to Central India, but conditions in the Nizam's 
dominions were far from satisfactory. Gangs of bandits still operated in his 
territories. A Pindari chief, Seikh Dalla*, who had escaped Hastings’ drag- 
net, frequently made inroads into the state from the north. Naiks and Desh- 
mukhs were often in rebellion; they proclaimed their independence whenever 
they could. This state of affairs had gone on for twenty years, but the Nizam's 
administration had not proved equal to the task of restoring law and order. 


By ajudicious employment of the Berar Infantry, the Reformed Horse**, 
and the brigade that bore his name, Mr. Henry Russell succeeded to a great 
extent in curbing lawless elements in the state. Towards the close of 1817, 
he had obtained sanction for the raising of a small body of cavalry consisting 
of four troops as part of the Russell Brigade so as to make it a self-contained 
force. 


Nowah 


‘The most important of the insurgents' in the Nizam's state was Naik 
Naosaji. He had assembled a large number of Arabs and his strongholds 
were Nowah and Umerkhed, north-east of Nanded. (Map 1). It was decided 
to tackle Nowah first, and Major Pitman was placed in charge of the opera- 
tions. He had under him the Russell Brigade, 116 men of Ist Battalion of the 
Berar Infantry and its 3rd Battalion, three risalas of the Reformed Horse 
and some artillery. On January 8, 1819 this force arrived at the gates of 
Nowah. 

The siege lasted twenty-three days. In front of Pitman's guns was a screen of 
outposts. These kept sapping forward towards the moat at night. There 
were frequent sorties by the garrison, the one on the night of January 21 
being the most desperate. 

Heavy shelling and battering had created breaches in the wall; and the 
sap having reached 'close enough, a powerful mine was exploded at 2 p.m. 


*Before the Pindari campaign of 1817-18, this enterprising freebooter is credited with 
having in one year ‘crossed the Narmada near Hoshangabad at the head of some 700 
horse, marched through Nagpur territory, skirting the capital, towards Nirmal and the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad, from whence he turned in the direction of Poona. Descend- 
ing the Western Ghats he entered the Southern Konkan, visited Thana, and approached 
the gates of Bombay, greatly to the terror of its inhabitants. Then he pursued his way 
through the Northern Konkan towards Surat, crossed the Tapti, and returned to the 
fastness of Narmada, having passed over 1,500 miles of country in a direct line.' 

**The Reformed Horse was created by Sir Henry Russell from the Nizam's cavalry in 
Berar, and consisted of four Risalas, each with a strength of 1,000, under Indian 
commandants. The force as a whole was under British officers from the Company's 
army, and proved very effective against bands of freebooters who operated all over the 
Deccan in those days. 
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on January 31. The explosion filled up a part of the moat; and in the cloud 
of dust that rose, the fort was stormed and taken within an hour. The insur- 
gents had twice refused the call to surrender. No quarter was, therefore, 
given; 439 of them were killed and 100 taken prisoner. Pitman's casualties 
totalled 209: 22 killed including two Indian officers, 187 wounded including 
six British and ten Indian officers. Some idea of the difficult nature of the 
operation can be had from the fact that 3,164 shells were fired during the 
siege. 

While the operations at Nowah were in progress, the fort of Umerkhed 
was taken by a detachment of Pitman's force on January 20. Naosaji fled; 
he was pursued as far as Mahore, but managed to escape. With the fall of 
Nowah and Umerkhed, the other forts in the Naik territory did not take long 
to surrender. By the end of February the rebels had been driven from the 
area, and posts were established to maintain peace in the region. 


The Siege of Kopaldrug 


In the Raichur district, south-west of Hyderabad, Virappa had raised the 
banner of revolt. His stronghold was Kopaldrug. The services of the Russell 
Brigade were requisitioned to deal with the rebel, and it formed a part of the 
force that marched from Secunderabad on May 3 under Major Doveton. 
This force cooperated with the troops of Brigadier-General Pritzler in the 
reduction of the fort. 


Other Minor Operations 


The Russell Brigade and the Berar Infantry together with the Reformed 
Horse fought many an action besides those described already. In September 
1819, a battalion of the Berar Infantry took part in the capture of the fort 
of Karnala from a rebel chief. During 1821, a portion of the Russell Brigade 
was employed under Lieutenant Sutherland to reduce rebel strongholds in 
the Bidar district. Early in 1823 the brigade marched from Bolarum under 
Captain Hare and captured the forts of Mahadapur and Sironcha. 

Salabat Khan's force was sent in 1821 against the Amil of Mauglur. In 
October 1824, the whole of the Ellichpur Brigade was employed under 
Major Seyer against Sheikh Dalla, in cooperation with troops sent from 
Saugor and Khandesh. The brigand's force was encountered and routed 
on October 12. The remnants were pursued but Dalla managed to escape 
by plunging into the Tapti with his horse. 


Commemoration 


Mehidpur, Nagpur and Nowah were names to remember for those who 
fought in the Pindari War and later in the Deccan. The units present at these 
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famous battles were permitted to carry these names on their colours. The 
campaigns of which these actions formed a part brought peace and prosperity 
to the Deccan and Central India. The troops that took part in them received 
well-deserved praise from the authorities, but no medals. It is surprising that 
no steps were taken to commemorate these victories till 1852, when two 
medals were instituted by the Court of Directors of the East India Company: 
one for Seringapatam and the other 'for military services commencing in the 
year 1803 and ending 1826.’ The latter carried the inscription: 'To the Army 


of India.' 


3 


Reforms and Reorganization 


THROUGHOUT HIS TENURE as Resident at Hyderabad it was the earnest 

endeavour of Mr. Henry Russell to improve the Nizam's Contingent* 
i.e. the troops that the ruler of Hyderabad was required to provide in 
accordance with his treaty with the British. His efforts in this direction 
were often hampered by the policy of the Company's Court of Directors, 
who did not wish to interfere with or improve the armies of native princes. 
They had many reasons for this attitude: larger expenditure on armies meant 
higher levies on the people; interference in the affairs of native rulers tended 
to lower their prestige; increased efficiency of native armies could pose a 
threat to the British whose empire was still shaky. Russell did not subscribe 
to these views, and he did all he could to make the Nizam's Contingent an 
effective fighting force, though he had generally to keep to the policy laid 
down. 

Henry Russell was a man who built for the future. With the operations 
against the Pindaris in the offing, he had introduced, in 1816, invalid pensions 
for his brigade. This was 'the first grant of pensions to men serving in the 
Nizam's army'. Two years later, these benefits were extended to the Berar 
Infantry. Russell also streamlined the system of payment of troops in Berar. 
Hitherto, Raja Govind Baksh** had exercised control over their pay and 
other matters. Russell made arrangements with the Nizam's government 


*For the relationship of senior battalions of the Kumaon Regiment to units of the Nizam's 
army, please see the end of this chapter. 

**He the governor of Berar. The troops in Berar had to some extent been considered 
a separate body, under his control. It rested with him to provide for their payment, and 
questions of a general nature, such as the pensioning of officers, accepting their resignations 
and their duties were referred to him. There had been complaints about his conduct and 
when the reforms were carried out, the opportunity was utilized to withdraw these troops 
from under his control and the district that had been made over to him for their payment 
was taken away. 
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for their payment directly through a firm of bankers of Hyderabad. 

In April 1819 came the dearness allowance. It was announced that a cash 
compensation would be paid whenever rice of the quality usually eaten by 
troops became dearer than ten seers (approximately nine and a half kilograms) 
for the rupee. The amount of the compensation was fixed at the difference 
between that rate and the market price, at the scale of one seer a day per man. 

Till 1818 field-guns had been attached to infantry battalions in the Nizam's 
Contingent. This had obvious disadvantages, and towards the end of that 
year it was decided to form the artillery into a separate corps. About the 
same time, the Nizam's Contingent was divided into two commands: North 
and South, the dividing line being the Godavari. Aurangabad was made 
the headquarters of the North Army, and Hyderabad that ofthe South Army. 
An engineer corps was formed at Bolarum in 1820 under an officer of the 
Madras Engineers. During the same year, the appointment of subedar-major 
was introduced in the Russell Brigade at the scale of one per battalion. 


Reorganization of Salabat Khan's Force 


In 1818 certain measures were adopted to improve Salabat Khan's troops. 
Captain Lyne had taken over their command on the death in action of Major 
Drew in 1815. To bring Salabat Khan's infantry in line with the remainder 
of the Nizam's Contingent, he was supplied on payment with four 6-pounder 
guns together with their ammunition from the Company's stores. 

Unfortunately, Captain Lyne also died at Ellichpur in October 1818, and 
the Governor-General appointed Major James Grant, 'a distinguished cavalry 
officer of the Madras Army’, to the command of these troops. He does not 
appear to have stayed long with them, for early in 1820 we find Captain Seyer 
commanding the Ellichpur Brigade, and its condition so unsatisfactory as 
to warrant remodelling. 

Till then the whole force had but one regular British officer, the comman- 
dant. Now it was decided to post more British officers. At the same time, the 
infantry was reorganized into two light battalions of 650 rank and 
file each, and a new risala of 600 horse was raised. The pay of the sepoy was 
increased and fixed at seven to eight rupees per month for recruits and nine 
rupees after four years’ service. The sowar was to receive forty rupees for 
himself and his horse. 'Volunteers from the six infantry corps* were transfer- 
red to the brigade for promotion in the newly organized battalions’; and a 
small party from the Reformed Horse was inducted as nucleus for the new 
risala. 

Though the Ellichpur Brigade was still to be financed by Salabat Khan, 
he now ‘resigned’ its control to the British. He was, however, allowed to 
maintain other forces of his own in the manner he wished. 


*Ist and 2nd Battalions of Russell Brigade and 1st to 4th Berar Infantry. 
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Departure of Mr. Henry Russell 


On December 1, 1820, Mr. Henry Russell* relinquished the post of 
Resident at Hyderabad; shortly thereafter, the founder of the Kumaon 
Regiment left the shores of India for ever. The units that he raised or reformed 
during his tenure brought durable peace to the Deccan. So well were their 
foundations laid that a century later when they fought in two World Wars 
they brought renown to their Regiment. 

On his departure, the officers presented Mr. Russell with a service of plate** 
and requested him to sit to Chantrey for his bust. According to Major 
Kirkwood, the historian of the 97th Infantry, 'this bust was for many years 
in the Officers’ Mess at Bolarum, which was latterly the Headquarters Mess 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, where it was long regarded with reverence 
by the sepoys of the Hyderabad Contingent. On the Contingent being 
broken up, the bust was presented to the Resident who placed it in the 
Residency at Hyderabad’. 


Reorganization of the Nizam's Contingent 


Sir Charles Metcalfe, 'one of the most distinguished men of the Company's 
civil service’, succeeded Henry Russell as Resident at Hyderabad. Imbued 
with the zeal of his predecessor, he initiated many reforms for the improve- 
ment of the Nizam's Contingent, one of the first being the rationalization 
of seniority among the various categories of European officers employed 
in it. He was under great pressure from the higher authorities to reduce 
the state's expenditure on armed forces. As a first step, he abolished many of 
the staff appointments. In 1821, the Russell Cavalry was disbanded for the 
same reason. 

There was a good deal of oppression and maladministration in the domi- 
nions of the Nizam at the hands of his officials. In 1821, Metcalfe agreed to 
loan officers from the Contingent for civil posts to supervise the native autho- 
rities ‘in the assessment of revenue, and in the administration of justice’. 
Though the scheme produced good results, it was withdrawn a few years 
later for various reasons. 

Till 1825, the different regiments of the Contingent had remained within 
their divisional areas except on active service. Metcalfe introduced a system 
of reliefs; and, early that year, the Russell Brigade proceeded to Hingoli, 
being relieved at Hyderabad by the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Aurangabad 
Division. 

In conformity with their local character, various regiments of the Nizam's 
Contingent had till then been subject to ‘local rules’. Now that they were to 
serve in rotation at different places it was essential to provide them with a 


* Afterwards Sir Henry Russell, Bart., of Swallowfield Park, Reading, England. 
**How this plate came back to the Kumaon Regiment is described in Chapter 16. 
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uniform set of regulations; Metcalfe issued these in 1826 on behalf of the 
Nizam. 

As a further measure of 'derealization' of the units of the Contingent, 
Metcalfe renamed them all in 1826, numbering them consecutively, though 
through force of habit or sentiment, some of the old names stuck for a long 
time afterwards. Given below are the designations* of infantry units as 


changed by Metcalfe: 


Old Name 
Ist Battalion, Russell Brigade 


2nd Battalion, Russell Brigade 


Ist Berar Infantry 


2nd Berar Infantry 

3rd Berar Infantry 

4th Berar Infantry 

Ist Regiment, Salabat Khan's 
Ellichpur Brigade 


2nd Regiment, Salabat Khan's 
Ellichpur Brigade 


New Designation 


Ist Regiment, Nizam's Infantry (at 
present 3rd Battalion The Para- 
chute Regiment; was Ist Battalion 
the Kumaon Regiment till April 
1952) 

2nd Regiment, Nizam's Infantry (at 
present the Kumaon Regimental 
Centre) 

3rd Regiment, Nizam's Infantry [at 
present 2ndBattalion (Berar) The 
Kumaon Regiment] 

4th Regiment, Nizam's Infantry 

5th Regiment, Nizam's Infantry 

6th Regiment, Nizam's Infantry 

7th Regiment, Nizam's Infantry 
(at present 4th Battalion The 
Kumaon Regiment) 

8th Regiment, Nizam's Infantry (at 
present 5th Battalion The 


Kumaon Regiment). 


*Major R.G. Burton, while describing the reorganization in his History of the Hydera- 
bad Contingent published in 1905, states that the numbering of the various units was carried 
out'according to the periods at which they had been raised’, (p. 104). Major W.C. Kirkwood, 
O.B.E. has offered a slightly different version in his book The Story of 91th Deccan Infantry, 
published in 1929. He says: 'In arranging the numbers of the regiments, the Resident consi- 
dered it due, as a just tribute of his respect for the brilliant services of the Russell Brigade, 
to assign to the two regiments composing it, priority of numbers. They were accordingly 
designated the 1st and 2nd Nizam's Infantry, while the other regiments took their numbers 
with reference to the periods at which they were raised.' (p. 32). 

The traditionally accepted dates of raising of units other than those of the Russell Brigade, 
which still exist in the Kumaon Regiment, are: 


1st Berar Infantry, now 2 Kumaon (Berar) 1797 raised at Hyderabad 
1st and 2nd Regiments of Salabat Khan's 
Ellichpur Brigade, now 4 and 5 Kumaon 


respectively. 1788 


The lower seniority of Salabat Khan's two battalions could be due to their belonging to 
a feudal chief of the Nizam. 


raised at Ellichpur 
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The Nizam's Contingent 
Becomes the Hyderabad 
Contingent 


FOR A PERIOD of three decades after Sir Charles Metcalfe reorganized 

the Nizam's Contingent, it was employed almost exclusively for policing 
the Nizam's dominions and making his throne secure for him. The reigning 
Nizam, Nasir-ud-daulah Farkhundah Ali Khan (1829-1857), hardly took 
any interest in the affairs of his state beyond ensuring that he got his monthly 
allowance regularly. He left administration entirely in the hands of his Minis- 
ter. Taxes were heavy, and his officials collected them without mercy. 'Every 
species of torture’ was inflicted to exact them; naturally, there were frequent 
revolts. 

Like many other native rulers, the Nizam maintained a large irregular 
army. It numbered over 40,000, and included Rohillas, Arabs and even Sikhs 
from the Punjab. Its upkeep consumed two-thirds of the state's revenues. 
A part of this force was stationed at Hyderabad, and the rest in the country. 
The troops 'were employed more frequently as the instruments of oppression 
than as the preservers of peace or protectors of the people. The Arabs and 
Rohillas were the terror of the whole country.’ The Minister could not disband 
these troops or reduce their number for fear of disturbances. In fact, the 
Contingent was the only stabilizing influence in the state; but for it, there 
would have been anarchy. 

The very existence ofthe state government appears to have depended on the 
Contingent. After the death of his predecessor in 1829, Nizam Farkhundah 
Ali Khan had to face a revolt by his younger brother, Mubariz-ud-daula 
The Contingent's aid was sought and the rebellious prince removed to the 
fort of Golconda. 
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Three Troubled Decades 


The operations which the units of the Contingent were required to under- 
take during the years 1826 to 1856 were mostly police actions against petty 
insurgents and freebooters. Their ‘efforts to establish law and order were in 
many cases hopeless owing to connivance of the officials of the districts with 
the wrong-doers; and, as often as not, they were met with considerable opposi- 
tion in places where the local officials derived a comfortable income from the 
bribes sent to them by the chiefs ofthe various gangs which were abroad’. 


Early in 1831, Ist Infantry took part in operations around Wanparti, south 
of Hyderabad, against a rebel named Lachmaya. Hardly had the unit finished 
with him, when it was called upon to deal with Arabs in the employ of the 
Raja of Shorapur. Later during that year the battalion was in action against 
unruly zemindars of Raichur. (Map 1). 

Barring a couple of minor actions by the Contingent's cavalry, the decade 
commencing 1831 was of comparative peace; but the early forties saw the 
return of turbulence and disorder. In 1841 there was a serious rebellion in 
Berar. Though it was incited by people who espoused the cause of Appa 
Sahib, the deposed Raja of Nagpur, the real aim of Afghans, Arabs and 
Marathas who collected under his banner, was plunder. The extent to which 
conditions had deteriorated in the state can be judged from the fact that in 
January that year a party of Bhils were able to attack and loot the govern- 
ment treasury at Pimpalner, and a detachment from 7th Infantry had to be 
sent in pursuit. 


To deal with the rebels in Berar, the Ellichpur and Hingoli Divisions carried 
out simultaneous operations during November 1841. Sayyid Muhammad 
Khan Burhani, a partisan of Appa Sahib, had collected a force of 4,000 and 
taken possession of territory west of the Wardha river. To deal with him, the 
Hingoli Division sent out a column that included 8th Infantry and two com- 
panies of the Sth. The two forces met near Wun, west of Chanda, on Novem- 
ber 30. The battle was decisive and the rebel horde was completely overrun. 

lst Infantry formed part of the force from the Ellichpur Division that 
moved out against the rebels. About 10,000 of them, mostly Rohillas and 
Marathas, had seized the fort of Jamod, near Jalgaon, and had established 
their sway over the surrounding countryside. The operations continued till 
the end of the year; Jamod was taken, Appa Sahib captured and the area 
cleared of insurgents. 

Even after the capture of Appa Sahib, parties of unruly Rohillas and Arabs 
had continued to roam the area and trouble again broke out at Jalgaon. 
The Ellichpur Division was ordered to send out troops to deal with the 
situation, and lst Infantry formed part of the force that mopped up the 
trouble-makers during the first two months of 1842. In March that year, 
2nd Infantry, then stationed at Bolarum, took part in the suppression of a 
large band of Rohillas who had seized the fort of Manachipett. 
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Around April 1842, it was discovered that a group of insurgents from 
Scindia's territory* had infiltrated into the Nizam's domain. Ist Infantry 
was employed during the ensuing three months to drive them out. 

A rebellion had broken out during February 1842 in the district of Nanded; 
8th Infantry had a big share in quelling it. Throughout that year, gangs of 
armed dacoits terrorized the district of Gulbarga, and the Bhils from Khan- 
desh kept on creating trouble in the northern districts of the state: the Con- 
tingent had a busy time. 

The year 1843 was comparatively quiet, but in the following year, trouble 
reappeared in a sensitive old spot: the Raichur Doab. The 2nd Infantry had 
to go into action to restore law and order. 

Peace reigned throughout the state during the next three years, and the 
Contingent found time to do some training. The year 1847, however, brought 
work for 7th Infantry, which had to move out against the Raja of Kunda. He 
had for some time refused to recognize the authority of the Nizam. In 1848, 
Shorapur, another old trouble-spot, saw the outbreak of rebellion and Ist 
Infantry was ordered to suppress it. 

In 1849, an impostor Appa Sahib appeared on the scene with a few hundred 
followers. It was decided to deal with him before he became a menace. The 
2nd Infantry was part of the force that was sent out from Hingoli against 
him. A swift action at Gaori on May 6 routed the insurgents, and the impostor 
was taken prisoner. 

The Ellichpur Division undertook simultaneous operations against the 
impostor's forces, and 7th Infantry took part in the actions at Kalam and 
Takli in which the rebels received a good drubbing. The 8th Infantry was also 
operating against the Rohillas at that time; and in June, 3rd Infantry marched 
to Bhadrachelam to subdue a rebellious zemindar. 

The period between 1849 to 1855 was marked by desultory operations 
undertaken, mostly, by detachments of cavalry against freebooters and petty 
insurgents. An action of note was fought on May 6, 1852 by Ist Infantry near 
Warrangal in which 200 Rohillas were taken prisoner. 

On September 22 in the following year, a battle was fought right outside 
the gates of Aurangabad. A large body of Arab mercenaries in the employ 
of a local raja had turned against their master over the question of their 
pay, which was in arrears. A company of artillery, a regiment of cavalry and 
two battalions of infantry, including the 7th, moved out under Brigadier 
Mayne to subdue the rebels. They surrendered, but only after a stubborn 
battle in which Mayne's force suffered many casualties. 


The Nizam's Contingent Becomes Part of the Company's Army 


Regular payment of the troops of the Contingent was a matter that had 
engaged that attention of Residents at Hyderabad since the days of Henry 


*Scindia's dominions extended far into the south in those days. 
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Russell. Though the force nominally belonged to the Nizam, it had British 
officers and was, for all practical purposes, under British control. In 
accordance with his treaty obligations, the Nizam was required to pay its 
officers as well as the troops. His treasuries were, however, often unable to 
meet this commitment; and the Contingent's pay fell into arrears. These 
varied between three to four months, and sometimes approached five months. 

In those days there was no free issue of rations to troops. When pay was 
not forthcoming for months together, they had to borrow money at exorbi- 
tant interest and pawn their family ornaments and other property to keep 
from starving. From time to time, the Resident was obliged to advance 
money from his treasury to ameliorate the men's distress. But the Nizam's 
government was not provident enough to repay such advances promptly. 
In July 1850, the debt due from him on this account had reached sixty-four 
lakhs; by the end of that year it had increased to seventy-one lakhs. Further 
advances had now to be stopped and even recruitment to the Contingent was 
discontinued for a time. 

Lord Dalhousie, who was then Governor-General of India, was greatly 
concerned at this state of affairs. To ensure regular payment of the Contin- 
gent, he negotiated a new treaty with the Nizam. Under it, the province of 
Berar and the Raichur Doab* were assigned to the British government, the 
agreement being that 'the balance of the revenue, after expenses, including the 
cost of the Contingent, had been defrayed’, was to be made over to the Nizam. 

It was one of the conditions of the new treaty that the Contingent would 
become part of the Hon'ble East India Company's forces. The Governor- 
General issued orders on November 28, 1853, that it would henceforth be 
known as the Hyderabad Contingent. The force having become a part of the 
regular Indian Army, many reforms followed. The peculiar rules which 
prevailed in the Nizam's service regarding rank and promotion were replaced 
by those applicable to the regular army. All officers holding commissions 
from the Nizam were retired straightway and, as a measure of economy, two 
battalions of infantry were ordered to be disbanded with effect from January 1, 
1854. These were the 5th and 6th Regiments; henceforth, the 7th and the 8th 
were to be designated the 5th and 6th Regiments respectively. 


Code of Discipline 


The infantry and the artillery in the Contingent were governed till 1841 
by the Articles of War then in force in the Madras Army, while its cavalry 
tried offences against discipline by a panchayat system. In 1848, the code 
applicable to the rest of the Indian Army was extended to the Contingent, 
except for the cavalry, which retained the practice of trial by panchayat till 
March 1856, when it was also made amenable to the Articles of War. 


*This district was restored to the Nizam in 1860 in recognition of his loyalty during the 
Mutiny of 1857-58. 
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The Indian Revolt 


STARTING AS A trading corporation in the seventeenth century, the East 
India Company had gradually acquired vast territories and become the 
sovereign power on the Indian subcontinent. In 1833 the British Parliament 
had passed the Charter Act, by which the trading character of the Company 
was abolished. Thereafter, it became a purely administrative body. With 
communications in a primitive state, the task of governing this great empire 


was not easy. 
It is not our task here to go into the causes of the Mutiny of 1857 or to 


narrate its events; we shall merely confine ourselves to the part played by 
the infantry of the Hyderabad Contingent in its suppression. It must be 
stated, however, that this was not the first mutiny; there had been others*, 
though on a smaller scale. Discontent of various kinds had been building up 
against the British for some time and on May 10,1857 it burst into a mighty 
rebellion that many today call India's First War of Independence. 


*Regarding mutinies that preceded the great Mutiny of 1857, historians mention the 
interesting fact that there were two mutinies even among the British officers of the East 
India Company: one in the Bengal Army in 1766; the other in the Madras Army in 1809. 

Interference with dress and the customs enjoined by caste were the usual causes of unrest 
among troops. In his History of the Hyderabad Contingent, Burton describes a mutiny in 
3rd Cavalry that occurred almost exactly thirty years before the great Mutiny. 'It appears,' 
he says, 'that various changes and innovations in uniform and other matters had caused 
considerable dissatisfaction which culminated when on 5th May 1827, one of the junior 
officers caused two men to be forcibly shaved. This violent and outrageous measure resulted 
in a number of men assembling next morning on the general parade ground, where they 
erected a standard, and took up position with loaded arms. Colonel Davies (the commanding 
officer) at once rode to the spot to try and pacify the men, when he was shot down by a 
fusillade from the mutineers, and then cut to pieces. Some of the assassins were killed or 
the spot by their comrades; others were subsequently tried by Court-Martial and punished. 
The officer whose outrageous action had been the immediate cause of the emeute was 
removed from the service*. 
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The Mutiny was confined to the northern and central areas of the country, 
but its suppression engaged the entire resources of the British in India; 
they even had to send for reinforcements from home. There was no motor 
transport in those days, and the railways existed only for a few miles around 
the port towns of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Transportation of troops 
from the loyal armies of Bombay and Madras to fight the rebels was thus 
a difficult operation. 

Hyderabad remained peaceful while in Northern India the revolt spread 
like wildfire. It was not that no attempt was made to foment trouble in the 
Nizam's dominions. Most of the men of the Hyderabad Contingent came 
from the same area as the mutinous Bengal Army-Oudh-and there was 
every likelihood of the trouble spreading to its units. That it did not, except 
for one regiment, speaks highly of its discipline and administration. Even 
in that regiment, i.e. Ist Cavalry, the uprising was handled with such speed 
and firmness that the regiment was able to take part in the anti-rebel opera- 
tions soon after. 


The Mutiny at Aurangabad 


The Ist Cavalry had come to Aurangabad on June 11, 1857 in relief of 3rd 
Cavalry when the latter had gone to join a mobile column of the Bombay 
Army at Malegaon. Interested elements spread a rumour that the 3rd had 
been entrapped into a campaign against the Emperor of Delhi, who was still 
held in veneration by many people in the country. The commanding officer 
of Ist Cavalry, Captain Abbott, came to know on June 12 that his men in- 
tended to mutiny. The 2nd Infantry was then stationed at Aurangabad. When 
Abbott was convinced that the mutineers in his regiment meant business, 
he requisitioned help from 2nd Infantry to deal with the situation. Picquets 
from the battalion were placed at Vital spots in the cantonment and, at the 
same time, Abbott requested help from the British garrison at Ahmednagar. 

The troops from Ahmednagar arrived on June 23. By then, the mutinous 
spirit had spread to a few men of 2nd Infantry also, though the battalion 
as a whole remained firm behind its officers. That day, when an attempt was 
made to begin an enquiry into the conduct of suspects from. Ist Cavalry, 
some of them became violent. A short action followed, after which the trou- 
ble completely subsided. The mutineers were tried and the guilty punished, 
though by civilized standards the punishment was brutal. One man was 
hanged in front of the troops, some were shot, and some blown from guns 

In Central India, the revolt was led by Tantia Topi, a retainer of Nana 
Saheb*, and Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi. Large bodies of rebels attacked 
the British forces stationed at Nowgong, Mhow, Jhansi, SaugOr and Neemuch 


*He was the adopted son of Baji Rao II, the pensioned Peshwa. The British had refused 
to continue the pension to Nana Sahib. 
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One by one the garrisons surrendered, and the whole of Malwa and Bundel- 
khand was soon in a state of anarchy. 

To help in the suppression of the rebellion, the Hyderabad Contingent 
Field Force was formed at Edlabad in July 1857 under Major W.A. Orr. 
(Map 1) Besides two regiments of cavalry (including Ist Cavalry) and three 
companies of artillery, the force included a wing each from 3rd and 5th 
Infantry. By then 3rd Cavalry had already joined the Malwa Column. 


Piplia 

In October, the Hyderabad Contingent Field Force marched to Hoshanga- 
bad, where some rebel Thakurs had been plundering the surrounding 
villages. About five hundred of them had seized the fort of Piplia, and Major 
Orr decided to capture it. Indian officers and men of 3rd Infantry particularly 
distinguished themselves in the reduction of this fort. 


Mandsaur 


The Hyderabad Contingent Field Force joined the Malwa Column, com- 
manded by Brigadier Stuart, at Dhar. Its cavalry element was soon in action 
against the rebel garrison of Mehidpur, which was overpowered without 
much difficulty. 

Continuing its northward march, the Malwa Column reached the vicinity 
of Mandsaur on the morning of November 21. A rebel army, with cavalry 
and guns, had collected near the town to challenge the British. Brigadier 
Stuart thought out a shrewd plan to deal with the rebels. While meeting their 
frontal assault with a portion of his force, he cut off their line of communica- 
tion with the rest of his troops. This blocked the rebels' reinforcements, 
which were on their way to Mandsaur, and a crushing defeat was inflicted 
on them. Both 3rd and 5th Infantry played an important role in this action. 


Formation of the Central India Field Force 


The battle of Mandsaur ended the rebellion in Malwa. After the fall of the 
town, the Hyderabad Contingent was left there for a time to garrison it, 
while the rest of the Malwa Column marched on to Indore. Clearing Central 
India of the rebels meant a long and arduous campaign. Two columns were 
formed for the purpose: one, under General Whitlock of the Madras Army, 
was to cross Bundelkhand from Jabalpur to Banda; the other, under Major- 
General Sir Hugh Rose*, was to sweep the country from Mhow to Kalpi, 
relieving Saugor and recapturing Jhansi on its way. 

The troops under Sir Hugh Rose consisted of two brigades of the Bombay 


*Later Lord Strathnaira. 
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Army: Ist Brigade and 2nd Brigade. Collectively, they were called the Central 
India Field Force. A detachment of all arms of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
under Captain Hare, joined 2nd Brigade. Rose planned to move his two bri- 
gades to Jhansi by separate routes, effecting a junction of the two between 
Chanderi and Jhansi. He himself chose to march with 2nd Brigade. 


Recapture of Saugor 


A portion of the Hyderabad Contingent, under Major Orr, had been 
assigned to Ist Brigade as its advanced guard. On January 10, 1858, the 
brigade marched to Chanderi. Four days earlier 2nd Brigade had taken the 
road to Saugor. 

Twenty-five miles south-west of Saugor was the fortress of Rahatgarh, 
a formidable stronghold built on a precipice at the end of a long, high hill. 
The 2nd Brigade arrived before it on January 24. A cavalry charge drove 
the rebels, who had gathered on the banks of the Bina river, into the fort and 
the town, which were then surrounded. The rebels were well-led. By setting 
fire to the jungle around the fort, they frustrated Sir Hugh's first attempt to 
bring up siege-guns and other artillery. 

On the night of January 28, a rebel force, 2,000 strong, arrived on the scene 
to raise the siege, 'with drums beating, colours flying and the shout of warlike 
songs’. But the rebels ran helter-skelter when some cavalry, artillery and a 
detachment of 5th Infantry advanced against them. This failure disheartened 
the garrison, and the fort was evacuated during the night. 

Saugor had been under siege for nearly eight months. Rahatgarh was the 
key to Saugor; after its capture, Saugor could not be held for long. The 
rebels now decided that discretion was the better part of valour, and Sir 
Huge Rose was able to enter Saugor on February 3, unopposed. 


The Siege of Jhansi 


A day after his arrival at Saugor, Rose despatched Captain Hare with his 
detachment of all arms of the Hyderabad Contingent to capture the small 
fort of Sanoda, where the rebels had stored their supplies. He was also to make 
the ford on the Beas fit for siege artillery so as to enable 2nd Brigade to 
assault the fort of Garhakota, an important rallying point of the rebels. 
Hare was able to accomplish the task without a fight and the brigade took 
the fort on February 10. 

The march on Jhansi began on February 27. At Bijwas, 2nd Brigade was 
joined by the remainder of the Hyderabad Contingent Field Force. To cross 
the mountainous ridges separating the Shahgarh district from Saugor, it 
was necessary to negotiate one of the three passes—Narut, Madanpur, 
Dhamani—all quite difficult and strongly held. 

Of the three passes, the one at Narut was the most difficult. The insurgents 
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somehow came to the conclusion that the British were going to use it, and 
made it impassable by barricading it and putting 10,000 men to guard it. 
But Rose was too clever for them. He sent a small force to make a feint 
against Narut, while he himself marched with a strong column to Madanpur. 

One of the main features of the battle that developed at Madanpur was a 
bold charge by 3rd Infantry to drive the insurgents hiding in a glen at the 
bottom of the pass. After this success, Sir Hugh marched out and captured 
the forts of Maraora and Serai; thus order was restored to the whole territory 
east of the Betwa river between Saugor and Jhansi. 


Chanderi was taken by Ist Brigade on March 17, but before it could join 
2nd Brigade, Rose had pushed off a column from the latter on March 20 to 
invest Jhansi. The next day, he himself arrived before the city with the re- 
mainder of his troops. 

Built of solid granite, the fort of Jhansi had elaborate defences all round. 
It was guarded by 10,000 men, had thirty to forty guns, and was surrounded 
almost entirely by the walled city. No wonder, it was considered impregnable 
with the valiant Rani Lakshmi Bai in command. 

But Sir Hugh Rose was a determined man. He first ensured the complete 
investment of the town and the fort by establishing 'flying cavalry camps* 
and infantry picquets all round the perimeter. Then, by skilful artillery action 
he ‘dismantled the defences of the fort and the city.' The fort was ready for 
assault on March 30 when news came of the approach of Tantia Topi at the 
head of a force of 22,000 men and 28 guns to raise the siege. 

Rose decided to move out and fight Tantia on the Betwa. Leaving an 
adequate force for the siege, he rode out to meet the rebel army. The action 
that was joined at daybreak on April | was a battle of wits. The British 
general had to be wary in the face of superior numbers; it was skilfulmano- 
euvring that enabled him to get the better of Tantia. A charge led by Rose 
and followed by a general advance, completed the rout of the rebels. They 
fled towards the river; to thwart their pursuers, they set fire to the jungle 
in their rear. 

The blazing fire did not deter the men of the Hyderabad Contingent. The 
mounted troops and the infantry rushed through the burning forest, crossed 
the river and captured all of Tantia's guns after putting a large number of 
his men to the sword. To commemorate the battle, 'Betwa Day’ was observed 
as a holiday by 3rd Infantry* till 1945, when the practice was given up in 
favour of 'Kumaon Day' (October 27). 

The defeat of Tantia Topi was a great blow to the Rani of Jhansi. Her 
palace was captured on April 3, and the fort on the following day. The Rani 
herself had escaped on the night of April 3. Desperate fighting continued for 
some time in the city, and a costly house-to-house mopping-up had to be 


*2nd Battalion (Berar) The Kumaon Regiment. 
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undertaken. Eight men of 3rd and 5th Infantry received promotions and 
awards for gallantry at Jhansi. Their total casualties in the action against 
Tantia Topi and the assault on the fort were thirty-seven. 

April 3 was observed as ‘Jhansi Day’ by 5th Infantry till World War II*. 


Advance to Kalpi 


About a hundred miles north-east of Jhansi, Kalpi, on the Jamuna, was the 
best fortified stronghold of the rebels in Central India and contained an 
arsenal full of warlike stores. It had great strategic importance, and was held 
by insurgents from the Gwalior Contingent, several of the revolted regiments 
of the Bengal Army and some troops belonging to the Nawab of Banda. The 
Nawab, the Rani of Jhansi and one or two other rebel leaders were directing 
the operations at Kalpi. 

Rose was not sure of the next move of the rebels. There was the danger 
of some of them crossing the Betwa and rushing southward to create trouble 
in his rear. He, therefore, deployed the greater part of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent under Orr to prevent such a manoeuvre. Having secured his rear, 
he marched with Ist Brigade at midnight on April 25 to Kalpi. 

The Rani of Jhansi did not wait for the British to come up and attack her 
at Kalpi. She sent an army under Tantia Topi to meet them at Kunch, 42 
miles to the south-west. 

On May 5, 2nd Brigade had joined Rose. The next day he attacked Kunch. 
The force under Major Orr had returned from its mission on the Betwa in 
time to take part in the action. After a short but sharp battle, in which 5th 
Infantry took a prominent part, the rebels were forced to retreat towards 
Kalpi and Orai. In the pursuit that followed, all their guns were captured 
and a good many of them killed. 

A storm delayed the further advance of the Central India Field Force; 
and it was only on May 16 that it arrived at Galauli, six miles south of Kalpi. 
Rose was now in touch with Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell who was advancing 
with a force up the Jamuna to cooperate with him. 

The rebels sent out strong parties to threaten the British camps. Special 
columns had to be formed to deal with this menace. Some of the insurgents 
still managed to reach the camps at Galauli and Tehri. The latter was occupied 
by the Hyderabad Contingent under Captain Hare, and the rebels were 
repelled from both the places without difficulty. On May 19, 2nd Brigade 
moved forward and established its camp on the Jamuna; Maxwell was by 


* Jhansi Day was last observed by 5th Infantry (later 4/19th Hyderabad) in April 1941, 
After the fall of Singapore on February 15, 1942 the battalion was in captivity till Japan's 
unconditional surrender in August 1945. When it was raised again on the 8th Battalion 
of the Kumaon Regiment on June 1, 1946, the battalion took to celebrating Kangaw Day 
to mark the victory the latter had won in Arakan during World War II. Now it celebrates 


Badgam Day. 
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then ready to shell the fort. The Hyderabad Contingent formed the extreme 
left of the British line now facing the rebels. 


The Battle of Kalpi 


It was the rebels who struck the first blow in the battle of Kalpi, which 
began shortly after 8 a.m. on May 22. They advanced in great numbers from 
the town and its environs. Their tactics were masterly. A force consisting 
of 1,400 cavalry, several battalions of infantry and many guns advanced 
against the British left, threatening to outflank it. But this was merely a feint; 
the main attack was to come from the right. On that flank, a belt of fairly 
deep ravines ran down to the river. Manoeuvring with great skill, a large 
body of the insurgents managed to get into them unperceived. 

A clever move by the cavalry of the Hyderabad Contingent under Sir 
Hugh's direction exposed the rebels attacking the British left to effective 
fire from British guns. This inflicted severe damage on them. But the general 
was aware of the threat from the ravines. 

Watching the action from the British left, near the village of Tehri, Rose 
saw his right weaken. Hastening to the threatened flank, he saw the rebels 
firing volleys of musketry from the gullies from which they were advancing 
into the ravines and sweeping the crest. 'The (British) guns had ceased firing. 
The rebels, with yells of triumph, their faces distorted by opium and fury 
advanced across the level.'* Sir Hugh saw the danger. 'Charging at the head 
of the dismounted Camel Corps, joined by the Rifle Brigade and the 80th, 
he quickly turned the tide of battle. The enemy wavered, broke and fled before 
the furious onslaught, pursued through the ravines, where numbers of 
them were shot and bayoneted'. On the advance of the whole British line, 
the survivors of the rebel army broke and fled, mainly in the direction of 
Gwalior. 

In his despatch on the battle of Kalpi, Sir Hugh Rose made special mention 
of the part played by the Hyderabad Contingent in this victory. 


The Action at Belowa 


After the fall of Kalpi, a band of the insurgents began to reorganize under 
Barjur Singh, the chief of Belowa. His fortress lay on the Jhansi road. To 
remove this threat, Major Orr was sent at the head of a small force that 
included a wing of 3rd Infantry under Lieutenant Macquoid. The cavalry 
of the column, riding ahead of the infantry and the guns, surrounded the 
fort of Belowa at daybreak on May 31. The rebels sallied forth in strength 
to attack. Fortunately, the artillery and the infantry soon fetched up. 

Opening the battle with artillery fire, Orr charged the rebels with his cavalry. 


*FromA History of the Hyderabad Contingent by Major Burton. 
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They were forced to flee into the thorn-covered ravines, where the infantry 
had a hard time pursuing them. In this action 3rd Infantry lost eleven men: 
seven killed, four wounded. For conspicuous gallantry at Belowa the battalion 
received seven awards. 


The Capture of Gwalior 


Their crushing defeat at Kalpi had thrown the rebels into complete disarray, 
and it was thought that the campaign in Central India was over. On June 1, 
Sir Hugh Rose issued a stirring farewell order to his troops, praising their 
courage and steadfastness in the face of heavy odds, which had brought them 
a thousand miles from the ‘shores of Western India to the waters of the 
Jamuna'. He specially commended the services of the Hyderabad Contingent 
and ordered it to return home to the Deccan. 

For once General Rose had miscalculated the capabilities of his enemy; 
there was yet a fierce battle to be fought before his troops could bid goodbye 
to Central India. 

After their defeat at Kalpi, the Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi had with- 
drawn with their forces towards Gwalior. At Bahadurpur, nine miles from 
Gwalior, they attacked Scindia. His troops, with the exception of a few of 
his bodyguard, went over en masse to the rebels. Scindia fled to Agra, while 
the rebels entered Gwalior, his capital, and proclaimed Nana Saheb as the 
Peshwa. They ‘seized the vast treasure and warlike stores found there, and 
occupied the fortress, one of the strongest in India, the garrison opening its 
gates after a mock resistance.’ 

This was a serious situation. With the resources of Gwalior and its army 
at their disposal, the rebels now posed a major threat. Given time to reor- 
ganize, the indomitable Tantia could march south with a force, leaving enough 
men to guard Gwalior, and raise the standard of revolt in the Maratha country 
in the name of the new Peshwa. Sir Hugh realized the danger and acted with 
speed. Those of the Contingent troops who were already on the way to the 
Deccan were told to counter-march. 

A column that included some cavalry from the Contingent had already 
been sent in pursuit of the rebels fleeing from Kalpi. When news came of the 
seizure of Gwalior, Sir Hugh sent another column under Brigadier Stuart to 
reinforce the first. Soon after a third column was dispatched on the road to 
Gwalior. The general's plan was to surround the city from all sides and then 
attack its defences at the weakest spot. He ordered Major Orr, commanding 
the Hyderabad Contingent, to move with a part of his force from Jhansi to 
Puniar on the Gwalior-Shivpuri road, so as to cut off the rebels from the 
south. A fourth column was simultaneously advancing on Gwalior from 
the south-east under Brigadier M.W. Smith. 

The main British force from Kalpi reached Bahadurpur on June 16. The 
cantonment of Morar was five miles away, and the rebels were reported to 
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be in front of it in large numbers with their cavalry and artillery, ready for 
battle. 

Immediately after arrival at Bahadurpur, Rose personally carried out a 
reconnaissance of the positions of the rebel army. His force had had 
a long and fatiguing march. An attack after another four or five miles in 
the hot sun was sure to be a great trial for the men's strength. But to deny 
the rebels any more time to reorganize, and to save Morar from burning at 
their hands, he ordered an immediate attack. Captain Abbott, with a small 
detachment of horse from the Hyderabad Contingent, covered the advance, 
while the infantry of the Contingent acted as the rearguard. The general 
himself was with the first wave of assaulting troops, and it was only after 
some hard fighting that Morar was cleared of the insurgents. 

On the following day, Brigadier Smith's column encountered and defeated 
a large insurgent force at Kotah-Ka-Serai, four miles south-east of Gwalior. 
It was in this action that the Rani of Jhansi, 'the bravest and best military 
leader of the rebels,'* was killed. 

Leaving enough troops under Brigadier-General Napier** for the pro- 
tection of Morar as well as the siege of Gwalior and the pursuit of the rebels 
when they should retreat, Sir Hugh Rose marched on June 18 to Kotah-Ka- 
Serai with the remainder of his troops, including 5th Infantry. Having joined 
the British force already there, he decided to attack Gwalior next morning. 

The rebels were occupying a range of hills between Gwalior and Kotah- 
Ka-Serai. They were soon driven out of them towards the city, and their 
guns snatched from them. The assault on the city followed; it was captured 
by nightfall. The fort, which still held out, was then closely invested from all 
sides. 

On the morning of June 20, the fort of Gwalior was taken, and its gar- 
rison ‘entirely destroyed’. Napier's force now swung into action in pursuit 
of the rebels, who had fled towards Jaora-Alipur, north-west of Gwalior. 
The defeat that he inflicted on them led him to say in his dispatch on the 
action: 'Never was the rout of an army more complete.’ 

The day after Gwalior was captured, Maharaja Scindia was ‘restored to 
the palace of his ancestors’, attended by Sir Hugh Rose and escorted by 
the men who had captured it for him. Now that their task was done, the 
units of the Hyderabad Contingent set out on their long journey back to the 
Deccan. 


Recognition of Services during the Mutiny 


Distinguished conduct in battle brought many honours to the men of the 
Contingent. Even some of its pensioners in Lucknow rendered valuable 


*This tribute to the Rani of Jhansi was paid by Burton in his History of the Hyderabad 


Contingent. 
**Later Lord Napier. He had assumed the command of 2nd Brigade. 
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service to the besieged garrison there, and were handsomely rewarded. It 
will be of interest to the present-day soldier to know that gallantry in the 
field in those days was often rewarded by immediate promotion, sometimes 
to a rank two steps higher. A sepoy of 2nd Infantry was even promoted 
straightway to jemadar. 

In 1866, the inscription 'Central India’ was sanctioned to be borne on the 
colours of units which took part in the suppression of the Mutiny. 


6 


1858 to 1888 


THE MAJOR BATTLES of the Mutiny were over by the time the Hyderabad 
Contingent Field Force arrived back in the Deccan. While it had been 
away, the Contingent's troops that remained in the Deccan engaged in 
desultory operations within the state for the maintenance of law and 
order. In one of these actions, 6th Infantry lost an officer and five men in 
killed and eleven men in wounded whilst operating against rebellious Bhils at 
Nandgaon in March 1858. 


Brigadier Hill's Berar Campaign 


After his defeat at Gwalior, Tantia Topi was chased from place to place. 
Towards November 1858, rumour had it that he was heading for the South; 
for his pursuit, a force assembled at Amraoti under Brigadier Hill, who was 
now commanding the Hyderabad Contingent. Besides some artillery and 
troops from the four cavalry regiments of the Contingent, his force included 
three infantry battalions: the Ist from Bolarum, the 3rd from Hingoli, the 
6th from Aurangabad. 

Tantia, however, 'did not venture far south,’ though bodies of insurgents 
and marauding bands of Rohillas and Arabs were active for some time in 
Berar. Brigadier Hill's force was mainly employed in operations against them 
from November 1858 to March in the following year. The 6th Infantry 
distinguished itself in an action that was fought in the Gawilgarh Hills soon 
after the force was formed. 

The most daring action of the Berar campaign was fought at Chichamba, 
west of Hingoli, on January 15, 1859. A particularly fierce band of four 
hundred desperados was making a getaway after looting the village of Rissod, 
when a portion of Hill's force under his personal command, including a 
company of 3rd Infantry, rushed offin pursuit. The force had just completed 
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a march of 36 miles, and only a few men of the accompanying cavalry were 
able to come up with the rebels near Chichamba after a hard gallop. But 
an immediate charge led by Captain H.M. Clogstoun of 2nd Cavalry made 
the rebels take shelter in the small fort inside the village, which was surrounded 
on arrival of the remainder of the column soon after. The rebels were corne- 
red due to the swift and bold action of Clogstoun, who was wounded in the 
battle but continued to fight. Of the eight men who went with him into the 
attack, four were killed and three wounded. 

During the night, when the rebels broke out of the village, a pursuit was 
ordered. They fought savagely in the moonlit night, 'firing with steadiness, 
fighting with the greatest courage, neither asking for nor receiving quarter, 
and resisting to the last with sword and dagger.’ The 3rd Infantry had its 
share of the fighting in this memorable action. The rebels suffered heavily; 
the battalion lost seven men. Captain Clogstoun was later awarded the highest 
British decoration for gallantry: the Victoria Cross. 


Quelling the Rohillas and Arabs 


In February 1859, Ist Infantry operated extensively against Arabs and 
Rohillas. There were other operations in the ensuing months in which the 
troops of the Contingent took part. During October, 3rd Infantry moved 
out to Jintur, forty miles east of Hingoli, against a Rohillas band. Again 
during May and June of the following year, the battalion saw action in the 
jungles of Mahor and Nirmal, where it rounded up gangs of Rohillas. 


The Third Anglo-Burmese War 


After 1860, the Hyderabad Contingent had no opportunity for active 
service till the third Anglo-Burmese War, though during the interval some 
officers of the Contingent got a chance to serve individually in the second 
Afghan War. 

The first Burmese War had been fought in 1824 to drive the Burmese out of 
Assam, Manipur and Arakan, which they had forcibly occupied. A treaty 
was signed after a seaborne expedition had captured Rangoon. But a second 
war had to be fought in 1852 after the Burmese repudiated the treaty; as a 
result, Lower Burma was made part of the fast-expanding British Empire.* 

The causes of the third Anglo-Burmese War, which took units of the 
Hyderabad Contingent overseas for the first time in their history, were 
somewhat complex. The relations between the Burmese and the British had 
not been too cordial after the annexation of Lower Burma. There was some 
maltreatment of British traders by the Burmese king; but the main ground 
for the renewal of war was the infiltration into Upper Burma by the French. 


*Burma remained a part of Great Britain's Indian Empire till 1935. 
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They bad established their rule in Indo-China; now they wanted a foothold 
in Burma and had promised arms to the Burmese king. That made him 
all the more difficult to deal with. On his refusal to come to terms with the 
British, hostilities broke out in November 1885. 

After a short campaign of twenty days, Mandalay, the capital of Upper 
Burma, fell. But its fall did not result in the fall of the kingdom. For a long 
time, guerilla warfare was continued by disbanded soldiers and bands of 
robbers. Laced with high hills and dense forests, Upper Burma was ideal for 
defence; it took five years to bring the area properly under control. 


2nd and 3rd Infantry in Burma 


The 3rd Infantry and 3rd Cavalry arrived in Burma together during 
September 1886. The 3rd Infantry was commanded by Colonel T.H. Way, 
and was placed under 6th Brigade. By November it was deployed in detach- 
ments of varying strength at eight different places. Battalion headquarters 
was at Minbu on the Irrawaddy, south of Yenangyaung. 

The 2nd Infantry reached Burma in December 1886, under Major J.J. 
Kennedy. Till June 1887, the battalion operated in the Bhamo district, when 
it was shifted to the Chindwin area. Thenceforth the battalion was posted 
in three detachments at Mingin, Kindat and Alon. 

Both the battalions had officers from other infantry units of the Contingent 
attached for duty. The 3rd had an officer each from the Ist, 2nd, 4th and 6th 
Infantry, while 2nd Infantry had three officers from the 6th and one from the 
5th. These attachments were necessary due to the nature of duties the batta- 
lions were required to perform in Burma. 

The pacification of Upper Burma involved cross-country operations, 
mostly in the jungle, against roving bands of rebels and dacoits. The troops 
of the Contingent were well-prepared for such warfare, having had enough 
training in the jungles of Berar. But the cavalry, due to its greater mobility, 
was better equipped for the task in some areas than were foot-soldiers, and 
both the 2nd and 3rd formed mounted detachments of their own. 

No single action of the campaign in which the two battalions were 
separately engaged in Burma was big or important enough to merit a detailed 
description except, perhaps, the battle fought by a detachment of 2nd Infantry 
against the Bayengong Prince on October 15, 1887 near Mintainbin. As a 
result of the action, Major Kennedy and the Assistant Commissioner of Alon 
lost their lives. But the conditions under which these units operated in pursuit 
of an elusive enemy, following him through malaria-ridden swamps and 
jungle, over high hills and across rivers, made each of their small expeditions 
an adventure. The sick-rate was high. There were yet no effective drugs 
against malaria, typhoid, dysentery and cholera, and casualties due to disease 
were many times the number suffered in action. 

In March 1888, 2nd Infantry returned to India. The 3rd had come back a 
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little earlier. All ranks in the two battalions received the India Medal with 
the clasp for Burma, and the inscription 'Burma' was allowed to be borne 
on their regimental colours. In 1890 new colours were presented to 3rd 
Infantry, the old ones being lodged with the Hyderabad Contingent Mess at 


Bolarum. 


i 


Break-up of the Contingent 


SINCE THE CONTINGENT was formed in the troubled period that marked 
the close of the eighteenth century, vast changes had taken place in 
India as well as other parts of the world. By the close of the nineteenth 
century, the British had become the most powerful nation in the world. 
Their dominions girdled the globe, and they proudly claimed that the sun 
never set over the British Empire. 

After the Mutiny of 1857, the Crown had taken over the governance of 
India from the East India Company. Great improvements followed. Gradual- 
ly, a network of roads and railways covered the country. A well-run postal 
service, combined with the telegraph and telephone, made intercommunica- 
tion and administration easier. After more than a century of conflict and 
disorder, the people of this country saw a government that was efficient as 
well as benevolent; and peace, the greatest blessing of the British Raj, descen- 
ded upon the land. 


Reforms 


With the disappearance of rebels and dacoits from the Nizam's territories, 
it was no longer necessary to maintain a local force like the Hyderabad 
Contingent. On the other hand, the British required more and more troops 
for their expanding Empire. In the Burma campaign, units of the Contingent 
had shown their mettle. Steps were, therefore, taken to bring the Contingent 
on the same footing as the Presidency Armies. 

Experience in Burma had shown the need for more officers. Till 1880, 
there were just three British officers in each regiment of the Contingent: 
the commandant, the second-in-command and the adjutant. That year a 
subaltern was added to the establishment as a wing officer. In September 
1888 the number of officers was raised to six; and four years later, two more 
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officers were added, bringing the total to eight in each battalion. 

About this time, infantry units were linked into regiments of three battalions 
each. The Ist, 2nd and 3rd Infantry formed one regiment, and the remaining 
three formed another. The aim of this grouping was speedy mobilization: 
whenever a particular battalion was warned for active service, it was to be 
made up to 1,000 rank and file by transfer from other battalions of the regi- 
ment. At the same time, concessions regarding railway warrants, pay of 
recruits and good conduct pay were granted to the men at the same scale 
as the regular army, and pension rules of Indian ranks were also improved. 

In the pre-Mutiny armies of India, units and sub-units had no fixed class 
composition, and 'men stood by chance in the ranks, Hindu and Mussalman, 
Poorbeah and Punjabi, cheek by jowl’. In the reconstruction of the army that 
followed the Mutiny, the majority of regiments were placed on class-company 
basis. The infantry of the Hyderabad Contingent had from the outset been 
recruited from the Rajputs of U.P., Mohammedans and some low-caste 
Hindus such as Dhers and Mangs being enlisted in the Deccan. The propor- 
tion of men that could be enlisted in Northern India was restricted at various 
times. In 1879 it was laid down that the Contingent would take 75% of its 
recruits from the territory south of the Narmada and Mahanadi rivers and 
only 25% from North India. However, the difficulty of obtaining recruits 
of good standard locally led the government in 1894 to accept 50% 
recruitment of North Indians in the Contingent. At one time 5th Infantry 
had a Sikh company, but in 1895 enlistment in the Punjab was forbidden. 
The proportion of Hindus to Mussalmans had long remained at about 60 
to 40; in that year the proportion was fixed at that figure. 

The year 1897 saw the introduction of class-company system in the 
Contingent. Its units now adopted the following composition: 

Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 
Infantry Infantry Infantry Infantry Infantry Infantry 


Rajputs 37.5% 37.5% 37.5% 37.5% 37.5% 37.5% 
Jats 25% - 25% 25% - 25% 
Ahirs — 25% — — 25% — 
Deccani Muslims 37.5% — — 37.5% — — 
Mussalmans from 

U.P. — 37.5% 37.5% — 37.5% 37.5% 


Another important change carried out at the same time was the transfer of 
control of the Contingent to the Commander-in-Chief. Till then it had been 
directly under the control of the government of India; to bring its training 
in line with the rest of the Indian Army, it was now placed directly under the 


Commander-in-Chief. 


The Tirah Expedition 
A serious outbreak of hostilities occurred in 1897 in the tribal areas of the 
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North-West Frontier. The Mohmands and the Afridis rose in revolt, and 
many expeditions had to be sent to the rugged, inhospitable mountains of the 
Frontier to quell the uprising. The Tirah expedition was the most important 
of these. Of the Hyderabad Contingent, 2nd Infantry alone had the honour 
of taking part in that campaign. The battalion proceeded to Peshawar under 
Lieut.-Colonel E.W. St. G. Welchman, and operated in the Bara valley. All 
ranks who took part were awarded the Frontier Medal. 


China 

Exploitation of China by the Europeans had gone on for some time. This 
was resented by the Chinese. Matters, however, got worse when in 1898 
certain European powers seized more Chinese territory and the anti-European 
feelings burst into a great orgy of violence that came to be called the Boxer 
Rebellion. Europeans living in China were killed in large numbers in 1900; 
their embassies at Peking were forced to barricade themselves and stand siege 
till they were relieved by an Allied force after some two months. 

The 5th Infantry was at Bolarum when it received orders in August 1900 
to join the China Expeditionary Force. The battalion sailed from Madras 
in two batches under Lieut.-Colonel E.W. St. G. Welchman. Till its return to 
India in June 1902, the unit was mainly employed on garrison duty in the 
neighbourhood of Hong Kong. In recognition of their services, all those who 
served with the China Expeditionary Force received the China Medal; and 
the battalion was granted permission to inscribe 'China, 1900' on its colours 
and appointments. 


Armament and Unit Establishment 


Flint-lock muskets were in use in infantry regiments of the Contingent 
till 1840, when the light companies were armed with percussion muskets. 
Seven years later, the grenadier companies* were also given percussion 
muskets. In the year 1872, Victoria pattern muskets were introduced. Six 
years later, these were replaced by muzzle-loading rifles of the 1853 pattern. 
Snider rifles were issued between 1881 and 1883; but, within ten years, they 
gave place to Martini-Henry rifles. When 5th Infantry sailed for China in 
1900, their Martini-Henrys were replaced by .303 Lee-Metford magazine 
rifles before embarkation. By 1902, all infantry battalions of the Contingent 
had been equipped with Lee-Enfield rifles. 

In 1900, the battalions were reorganized into a system of double companies 
instead of wings. At the same time, the peace establishment of each battalion 
was fixed at 11 British officers, including the medical officer, and 833 Indian 


*There were at one time a grenadier and a light company in each infantry unit; in 1863 
these were converted into ordinary companies. 
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combatants. The latter included a subedar-major, seven subedars, eight 
jemadars and sixteen bandsmen. 


Dress and Equipment 


Speaking of the dress of infantry units of the Hyderabad Contingent, Major 
Burton says: 'The full dress of all corps has always been red with green 
facing, the cut and pattern being altered from time to time. In 1830, we find 
that the forage cap worn by British officers of the Nizam's Infantry was of 
dark green cloth with a gold band, a narrow gold braiding round the rim of 
the crown, and a gold tassel at the top. In 1838 white clothing was allowed 
during the hot weather, and in the same year gold shoulder straps were ordered 
to be worn on the blue frock coat, as in the Company's army. 


In 1843, the turbans worn by the native ranks were ordered to be made of 
"a frame of bamboo or cane covered with black waxcloth with, for full dress, 
a black silk band and rosette for native officers and a black cotton band and 
rosette for rank and file". This was subsequently abolished, and the ordinary 
native turban introduced. In 1860, for hot weather wear, a khaki tunic was 
sanctioned for the European officers, and a Khaki tunic and trousers for the 
men instead of the white clothing hitherto worn, but the white dress was 
reverted to in 1863. 

‘In 1863, it was ordered that "the full dress and undress of officers of the 
infantry, and the saddlery of mounted officers was to correspond exactly with 
that of Her Majesty's Indian army”. 

‘Khaki has been worn since 1882; and many minor changes have been made 
from time to time.’ 

Brown leather accoutrements were issued in 1880; in 1883 'valise’ equip- 


ment was introduced. 


A Final Break with the Fast 


The Hyderabad Contingent had evolved gradually out of the Nizam's 
army. Originally, its various regiments were local corps which operated in 
their respective areas, except when called out for active service. In 1825, 
a degree of derealization was introduced together with a system of reliefs 
within the Nizam's dominions. In 1853,. with the assignment of Berar to the 
British, the Contingent became a part of the East India Company's army; 
but it yet remained a special force, its main task being the maintenance of 
law and order in the Nizam's territories. 


With changed conditions, it now became necessary to review the old 
treaties with the Nizam. Under a new treaty concluded in November 1902, 
the assignment of Berar was converted into a permanent lease to the British 
government, and the Contingent's link with the Nizam's dominions was 
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severed for ever. In April of the following year, the cavalry* of the Contingent 
was transferred to the Bombay Command; its artillery was disbanded, and 
its six infantry battalions were transferred to the Madras Command. 


A major reorganization of the Indian Army was then in progress under the 
new Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener. Though the Presidency Armies 
had been abolished in 1895 and four commands** set up in their place, 
individual regiments had retained their old Presidency affiliations in their 
titles. Kitchener now ordered that all existing regiments should be renumbered 
on one roster. It is matter of pride for Kumaonis to remember that in the 
scheme of renumbering, the Hyderabad Contingent was allowed precedence 
over the regiments of the Bombay Army. 

Nowhere in the world is tradition more valued, or associations with the 
past cherished with deeper sentiment than among soldiers. Kitchener was not 
blind to this. He knew that the renaming of units would be a blow; to soften 
it, he permitted the regiments to retain a link with the past by connecting 
their new titles either with their founders or with their early history. The 
following were the new designations given to the infantry units of the 


Contingent: 


Ist Infantry became 94th Russell's Infantry 


2nd" 7 95th Russell's Infantry 
3rd" a 96th Berar Infantry 
4th " rs 97th Deccan Infantry 
Sth =" 7 98th Infantry 

6th =" % 99th Deccan Infantry 


The officers' mess at Bolarum was maintained as a Contingent mess so 
long as some units of the erstwhile Contingent were stationed there. In 1909, 
when other regiments came to relieve them, 'the mess building with its 
contents was sold up, the proceeds being divided among the cavalry and 
infantry of the late Contingent.’ 


*The 3rd Cavalry was disbanded and the remaining three regiments became 20th Deccan 
Horse, 29th Lancers and 30th Lancers. The former two were subsequently amalgamated 
into the present Deccan Horse and the last-named into the present 8th Cavalry. 

**Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Punjab. 
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The Decade before 
World War I 


WHILE THERE WAS naturally some regret at the dissolution of the 

Hyderabad Contingent, the measure was in the best interests of 
its units. Instead of being confined within the Nizam’s territory, they were 
thrown into the mainstream of the Indian Army. They now had a much 
bigger field to operate in and were requited to compete with other 
renowned regiments. It is to their credit that they took up their new tasks 
with zest, and were soon holding their own against well-established units in 
sports and military competitions. Old battalion histories are replete with the 
names of trophies won by units of the group in all-India tournaments after 
its merger with the Indian Army. 

After the incorporation of the Hyderabad Contingent with the regular 
army, Aurangabad, Bolarum and Ellichpur* were the only military stations 
of the Hyderabad state which were retained as cantonments. Many of the 
battalions of the erstwhile Contingent began to relieve Indian Army units 
or take their place beside them at various stations. The 94th Russell's Infantry 
moved from Jalna to Poona in April 1903 and November 1904 saw 97th 
Deccan Infantry march from Ellichpur to Bolarum. A year later, 96th Berar 
Infantry moved 'for the first time in its history from a Hyderabad Contingent 
station into Indian infantry lines at Secunderabad'**. When Lord Minto, 
Governor-General of India, toured Burma in 1907, the 96th was selected to 
provide an escort for him. 

Delimitation of the Aden hinterland had taken a wing of the 94th to Aden 
together with a detachment from the 96th in January 1903. The force returned 


*The cantonment there was later abolished. 
**Secunderabad was within the Nizam's state, but like other Cantonments in Indian 


princely states, it was treated as British territory. 
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Old Colours of 95th Russell's Infantry 


Major-General Sydney B. Pope, CB, DSO 
Colonel of the Regiment, August 28, 1931-May 31, 1949. 
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to India during September 1905. In the following year, the 94th was des- 
patched to Fort Sandeman to take its turn on the 'Frontier'; whilst there, 
it received new colours in 1906. (Map 3). 


On return from China, the 98th had been stationed at Raichur since July 
1902. In April 1903, the battalion moved to Aurangabad and remained there 
till January 1908, when it sailed for Ceylon on a three-year tour of the island, 
leaving its depot at Aurangabad. The battalion received high praise for its 
conduct there. Returning to India in 1911, it was sent to Saugor. 


The 95th had gone on a tour of duty to Singapore in 1904, leaving its 
depot at Bolarum. Internal security was the principal role of the battalion 
on the island, and it saved the waterworks there from destruction when a 
party of bandits tried to destroy them in 1907. After its return to India in 
1908, the battalion was posted to its old station, Bolarum. When heavy 
floods devastated Akola in September 1908, a detachment from the 95th 
rendered valuable help to the civilian population in saving life and property. 
In 1912 the battalion moved to Santa Cruz (Bombay). 


New badges and buttons were introduced in 1908 in place of those of the 
old Hyderabad Contingent pattern which the units had till then continued 
to wear. Each battalion now had its own badge; it bore the unit's numeral 
in Arabic characters inside an ornamental ring, enclosed by a wreath that was 
surmounted by the British crown. A scroll below the ring gave the remainder 
of the unit's designation as well as its most prominent battle honour. 


The 96th moved to Bombay in 1910 and was housed in the Marine Lines. 
Two years earlier, the battalion had received new colours from Major-General 
Sir J. Wolfe Murray. While at Bombay, the 96th aided the civil power in 
quelling Muharram riots in 1911, and the following year saw it move to 
Mhow. 


December 1911 brought a great pageant of imperial pomp and glory to 
India when King George V visited this country with Queen Mary. As the 
Emperor of India, he held a durbar at Delhi, the first and the last to be held 
by a reigning British monarch on Indian soil. It was at this durbar that an 
announcement of great historic significance was made: the shifting of the 
country's capital from Calcutta to Delhi. Many units of the Indian Army 
sent contingents to the durbar, including the 94th, the 95th, the 96th and the 
97th. Earlier, representatives from the Indian Army had attended the corona- 
tion of the King in England, each battalion sending its subedar-major and his 
orderly. 


The 99th Deccan Infantry had continued at Secunderabad since 1904. 
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In 1908 the battalion was selected to relieve the 95th at Singapore. It did a 
full tenure of three years guarding that bastion of the British Empire and, 
on return to India in 1911, it was stationed at Sehore. Unfortunately, the 
battalion was caught in an epidemic of plague and could not participate in 
the durbar at Delhi. This disappointment was compensated to some extent 
when at a colourful ceremony the battalion received new colours in February 
1912 from General Sir E. Barrow, General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 


Southern Army. 


By 1912, charger-loading rifles had been issued to all the battalions. 
They continued the usual peacetime routine of training and periodical reliefs. 
Except for the political agitation triggered off by the partition of Bengal, 
the decade before 1914 was one of peace throughout India. But in Europe the 
clouds of war were gathering unmistakably. 


Part Two 
(1914 to 1947) 


9 


World War I (1914-18) 


IN aucust 1914 Europe erupted into a war that, in course of time, involved 
many countries. In the destruction of human life and the misery that it 
brought to millions of people it was unprecedented. Trouble had been 
brewing for many years and European nations had been building up 
armies and piling up armaments in a mad race for supremacy; war was sure 
to come sooner or later. 

Most European nations still had kings and emperors ruling over them. 
Germany had a particularly ambitious man guiding her destiny—Kaiser 
William II (1888-1918). He had for a long time nursed the ambition of 
making Germany the dominant power in Europe. He also had his eyes on 
the vast overseas empires of Great Britain and France. A quick success in 
Europe would give him a share of these, he thought. And he had in his hands 
the weapon with which he could realize his dreams: 'the German Army of 
1914 was the most formidable instrument of war’ which the world had ever 
seen. To strengthen his hands further, he had entered into an alliance with 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 

The conflagration was sparked off by the murder of Archduke Ferdinand, 
the heir to the Austrian throne, and his consort on June 28. The Austrians 
thought that the Serbian government* had a hand in the crime and soon 
after declared war on Serbia, with Germany supporting the move. The 
Serbs had a treaty with Russia and Tsar Nicholas thereupon ordered his 
army to mobilize. Great Britain, France and Russia were linked by an 
alliance and were bound to come to each other's assistance. 

On August 1, Germany declared war against Russia. On August 4, Great 
Britain declared war against Germany. Eight days later, she followed 
up with a declaration of war against Austria, and the first British 


*Serbia was then an independent country; it is now a federal unit of Yugoslavia. 
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Expeditionary Force landed in France on August 16. 

For many years, German General Staff had had plans ready for the con- 
quest of Europe. These were now put into action and German armies invaded 
France through Belgium. Violation of neutral Belgium shocked the rest of the 
world. 

The Germans won spectacular victories in the opening phase of the war. 
These and the hope of regaining Egypt drove Turkey, an old friend of the 
British and the French, tojoin the war on German side early in November 
1914. In fact, even before the war, Germany had succeeded in establishing 
considerable influence in Turkey, and the Turkish Army was largely German- 
trained. In October 1915 Bulgaria too joined the Central Powers, as the 
Austro-German alliance came to be called. Japan had earlier cast her lot 
with the Allies (Britain, France, Russia), and Italy too came in on their side 
later on. In 1916 Rumania, and in 1917 the United States and China, were 
drawn into the war on the Allied side. 


The Indian people were not then the masters of their own destiny and the 
British Empire and all of Great Britain's colonies and dependencies were 
automatically sucked into the European conflict. It was their support that 
sustained Great Britain through the long struggle that took her to final victory. 

The British War Office had not, however, visualized a role for the Indian 
Army in the European theatre and the responsibility of India Command was 
confined to the Middle East and Africa. But Allied reverses in Europe 
suddenly forced the War Office to send for two divisions from India. 

The Indian Army was not organized for large-scale operations overseas. 
Although it had a field army of four divisions with a number of supporting 
formations, none of them had been earmarked for service overseas. There 
were no regimental centres and each battalion going on active service had to 
leave behind a depot, which was responsible for training and despatching its 
reinforcements. 

Ill-equipped and unprepared for warfare under European conditions, 
two Indian divisions (3rd and 7th) were pushed off 'at a moment's notice’ 
to fight a vastly superior enemy in the bitter European winter of 1914. They 
fought well. But the odds against them were heavy and, by November 1915, 
most of the Indian troops had been withdrawn and sent to Egypt after 
suffering crippling losses. 

None of the units that today form part of the Kumaon Regiment went to 
fight in Europe. But heavy casualties and the faulty reinforcement procedure 
already mentioned, led to detachments and individual officers being sent to 
Europe to make up losses suffered by units fighting there. As their numbers 
may be of interest to our readers, a battalionwise detail is appended below*: 


*The 98th Infantry did not send any detachments to France as it began to mobilize soon 
after the war was declared. No figures are available for 95th Russell's Infantry and 99th 
Deccan Infantry. 
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94th Russell's Infantry Sent 25 Jats to 6th Jat Light Infantry with 
Force 'A' in 1915. 


96th Berar Infantry Sent a 'strong detachment’ under a British 
officer in October 1914 to join 9th Bhopal 
Infantry, and one officer was sent to 6th 
Jat Light Infantry. A further detachment 
consisting of specialists was sent in the 
following month and in 1915 another 
detachment was sent to reinforce 9th Bhopal 
Infantry. 
The battalion history proudly records that 
these detachments took part in the battle of 
Givenchy (December 1914), Neuve Chapelle 
(March 1915), Ypres (April-May, 1915) and 
Festubert (May 1915). 


91th Deccan Infantry Sent three officers to France. Of these, one 
was taken prisoner at Festubert and another 
mortally wounded at Givenchy. 


Operations in East Africa 


Besides Egypt and the Sudan, Britain's major territories and colonies on 
the continent of Africa then consisted of the Union of South Africa, Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast (now Ghana), and British East Africa (now the states of Kenya 
and Uganda). Germany also held certain parts of Africa as her territory; 
these were German South-West Africa (now under U.N.) and German East 
Africa (now the United Republic of Tanzania). 

German East Africa had a common border in the north with British East 
Africa and, with the exchange of first shots in Europe, hostilities had started 
in East Africa. The first shots here were fired by the British when two of their 
cruisers, Astrea and Pegasus, bombarded the German port of Dar-es-Salaam. 
The Germans replied a week later by seizing the settlement of Taveta in 
British East Africa. (Map 2). 

Meanwhile, the British collected local forces for the defence of their 
territory, and in particular for the protection of the railway from the port 
town of Mombasa to Nairobi, the capital of the colony. Simultaneously 
a small reinforcement of regular troops was sent from India. 

The Germans made two attempts on British territory, one to take Mombasa 
and the other in the direction of Nairobi, but they did not have the resources 
to force the issue. Both attempts proved abortive and they were forced back 
to their own frontier. 

It was now decided to clear the whole region of the enemy from Kilimanjaro 
to the coast as far as the German port of Tanga. The seizure of Kilimanjaro 
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was to be effected by troops already in British East Africa and an 
expeditionary force was to be sent out from India to take Tanga. 


On September 11, 1914, 98th Infantry received orders to join the expeditio- 
nary force for East Africa. By October 16, it had sailed in a convoy from 
Bombay under Lieut.-Colonel T.M. Ward as part of 27th Indian Brigade, 
commanded by Brigadier-General R. Wapshare. 


The Battle of Tanga 


The seizure of Tanga was to be attempted after a surprise landing. The 
convoy carrying 27th Brigade arrived off Tanga on November 2, but the 
main body could not land till the morning of November 4. Thus surprise 
was lost. All the same, the attack was put in. With troops advancing almost 
straight from the ships, across unreconnoitred ground covered with dense 
undergrowth, the venture was foredoomed. After a battle lasting about ten 
hours, the task force had to be withdrawn; and by midday on November 5, 
it had re-embarked. The action cost the battalion 77 casualties: 37 killed, 
35 wounded, 5 missing. 

‘Throughout this operation’, says the battalion history, 'the men had suffe- 
red much from lack of water, and, during the attack on Tanga, they had been 
greatly hampered by the swarms of wild bees which infested the jungle 
through which the advance was taking place, and which had become infuriated 
by the rifle and machine-gun firing’. 


Further Operations in East Africa 


The expeditionary force now headed north and, after a couple of days, 
landed at Mombasa. During the greater part of 1915, neither the British nor 
the Germans were strong enough in this theatre to mount an invasion of the 
other's territory. The railway connecting Mombasa with Uganda in the north- 
west was the main British line of communication; running closet o the German 
border, it was quite vulnerable. From November 1914, for about a year, the 
battalion was employed on the protection of 480 miles of this vital link. 

Towards the end of 1915, fresh troops began to arrive in British East 
Africa in preparation for an offensive. In October, 98th Infantry had been 
relieved of railway defence and deployed in the East Victoria Nyanza Lake 
District. During December, one of its companies took part in a successful 
but costly raid on Lubembe on the western shore of the lake. The unit lost 
thirty-six men in killed, wounded and missing. 

German East Africa had a common border with Belgian Congo in the 
west, and the Belgians were cooperating with Indian troops in the Kagera 
region, where a double company of the 98th had been operating since the end 
of March 1916. Mwanza was an important German station on the southern 
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tip of Lake Victoria; the battalion moved there towards the end of July after 
it had been captured. 

In the general offensive that was now in full swing, British forces had taken 
Tanga, and the Belgians had completely destroyed German naval forces on 
Lake Tanganyika. The way was clear for an advance on Tabora, in the heart 
of German East Africa. In the joint operations undertaken by Belgian and 
British forces from the beginning of August, the 98th played an important 
role. The battalion formed part of the Lake Force under Major-General 
Sir Charles Crewe, and for three weeks it held Ilola, on the Mwanza-Tabora 
road, against repeated enemy attempts to surprise the post. 

Tabora was taken by the Belgians in the third week of September before 
the British column could get there. Thereafter, the Lake Force was dispersed; 
and during November the battalion received orders to proceed to Egypt. 
But excessive wastage due to sickness had reduced the effective strength of 
the unit to such a degree that it was, instead, ordered back to India. 


The Middle East 


Turkey's empire had at one time extended over large parts of South-East 
Europe and North Africa, but a disastrous war (1911-13) had deprived her of 
many of her possessions. In 1914 she still held sway over most of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia (Iraq), Palestine, Syria and the regions now comprising the 
independent states of Lebanon and Jordan. With Turkey's entry into the 
war, these countries were drawn into the conflict. 

These were mostly Arab countries. Turkish rule had been tyrannous; 
the British set up their base in Egypt and appealed to the Arabs for help 
in driving the Turk from their lands. They succeeded in stirring up Arab 
nationalism and many Arabs cooperated with them. In Arabia itself an enter- 
prising Englishman, T. E. Lawrence, was able to organize large-scale guerilla 
operations against the Turkish Army and then march to Damascus at the 
head of his force. 

The Suez Canal was a major artery of the British Empire. Its security was of 
great importance to them. The Turks made an attempt to capture it in January 
1915 by marching up to it through Sinai, but it was a feeble attempt. The 
British made a counter-move that drove back the Turks to the Gaza-Beersheba 
line. There a stalemate continued for a long time with Turkish and British 
forces facing each other. Later in this narrative, we shall relate how the 
stalemate was broken and what part the Kumaonis played in the British 
victory in this (Palestine) theatre. 

In an effort to carry the war into Turkey itself, the Allies sent a seaborne 
expedition to the Dardanelles in April 1915. But due to the difficulty ofterrain, 
the force* that landed on the Gallipoli peninsula could not make much 
headway. Casualties were extremely heavy and the expeditionary force was 


*It included some Indian troops. British casualties numbered 120,000. 
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withdrawn towards the end ofthe year. Though the vast effort that was needed 
to mount the operation did not bring any territorial gain, it tied up a large 
part of the Turkish Army and relieved pressure in other theatres. 

The third theatre of the Middle East, where some famous battles of World 
War I were fought, was Iraq. On November 7, 1914, troops from 6th Poona 
Division had landed at the mouth of Shatt-al-Arab. They soon pushed 
Turkish forces from the coast and moved into the port town of Basra after 
the Turks had evacuated it. Basra thus became another base for operations 
against the Turks. Five battalions of the Regiment fought in Iraq, or Mesopo- 
tamia as it was then called; but before we describe their exploits let us take a 
look at another interesting side-show of the war. 


Persia and the Persian Gulf 


The nineteenth century had seen European powers grab whatever territory 
they could in Asia as well as Africa. To their expanding industrial economy, 
raw materials were of vital importance; their overseas territories provided 
them with these. In their scramble for raw materials, they often came into 
conflict with one another. Persia had for long been a source of quarrels 
between Russia and Great Britain; both wanted a foothold in Persia because 
of its oil wealth. However, in 1907 the two powers had agreed to divide 
their spheres of influence: the Russians were to keep to the northern part 
of Persia and the British were to confine their activities to the south. 


Persia had decided to remain neutral in the war. But there was considerable 
unrest in the country, and Turkish and German agents were fomenting 
anti-Allied feelings with the intention of bringing Persia into the conflict 
on their side. 

An agreement with the Persian government entitled the British to maintain 
a small force in the southern regions of Persia as 'Residency escorts’. Its 
strength was half a battalion of infantry, and a troop of cavalry; and it was 
stationed mainly at Shiraz, Bushehr and the lesser ports. Bushehr was the 
headquarters of the British Resident; and it was there that the Consuls of 
other countries such as Russia, France, Germany and Sweden had their 
consulates. (Map 2). The representatives of all other countries maintained a 
correct attitude towards Persian neutrality, but not that of Germany. 

By January 1915 it became clear that Wassmuss, the German Consul, 
was intriguing with Persian tribal chiefs to incite an uprising against the 
British. During the following month his internment was ordered; but he 
managed to escape towards Shiraz. There he succeeded in winning over a 
number of influential khans to the German cause. To bring the situation 
under control it was necessary to get more troops. 

Thus it was that 96th Berar Infantry sailed from Bombay in two batches 
during April and May 1915. Landing at Bushehr, they soon found it necessary 
to build and hold a line of outposts to keep off raiding parties of Tangistanis. 
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For three months after landing, the battalion was almost the only combatant 
unit of the Bushehr Field Force; all the same, it effectively protected the 
town of Bushehr. Frequent patrols were taken out. In July, one of these was 
ambushed; the political officer accompanying the patrol and an officer and 
a sepoy of the 96th were killed. As a reprisal, Bushehr was occupied by the 
British and its Persian governor was arrested and deported. 

In August the battalion took part in a highly successful joint operation 
with the Navy against the hostile chief of Dilwar, a coastal village south 
of Bushehr. In the following month, the 96th, together with 11th Rajput, 
fought an action at Sabzabad against 500 Tangistani tribesmen that brought 
congratulations from the Commander-in-Chief. The action was so effective 
that the enemy gave no more trouble till April 1916, when a night-raid was 
carried out to disperse his forces at Chakadak, about fifteen miles from 
Bushehr. In the beginning of June the battalion moved to Iraq. 


In 1914 a company of 95th Russell's Infantry had already been on semi- 
active service in the Persian Gulf area for nearly a year. Their mission was 
to stop the flow of arms across the gulf into eastern Persia. These arms had 
been finding their way to India's North-West Frontier where the tribesmen 
used them against the Indian Army. Before the battalion returned to India, 
it had 'several serious and many small encounters with Arabs, in one of which 
an officer earned the Military Cross for gallantry in defence of a post.' 


Another unit of the Regiment that operated for some time in the Persian 
Gulf area was 94th Russell's Infantry. Leaving a depot at Nowgong, the 
battalion embarked at Karachi on January 16, 1916. On arrival at its destina- 
tion it established its headquarters at Bait-el-Falaj and set up detachments 
at Charbar, Jask, Bunder Abbas, Henjam, Lingah, Sidab, Bahrein and 
Muscat. (Map 2). 

The battalion had a somewhat uneventful stay in the land of the Arabian 
Nights except for an attack by mutinous Tangistani troops on the Vice- 
Consulate's guard at Lingah on April 6, in which the battalion incurred 
five casualties before the rebels were beaten off. In the beginning of June, 
a detachment was sent to Ras Tarkun Kishm to protect the oilfields there, 
and by October 25 the battalion had concentrated at Muscat preparatory to 
its return to India. Within a month the battalion was back in India. 


Iraq 


British forces made good progress in Iraq. As we have already seen, 6th 
Poona Division had established a base at Basra within a week of their landing 
on the coast. Two rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, flow through the 
entire length of Iraq and, after a confluence north of Basra, fall into the 
Persian Gulf. These rivers formed the major means of irrigation as well as 
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communication in that country. Most of the big towns lay on their banks 
and much of the fighting centred on the control of these waterways. 

By December 9, 1914, Qarna had been taken and the Turks suffered their 
first major defeat at Shaiba in April 1915*. Kut-al-Amara, a mud-and-brick 
fort astride the route to Baghdad, was a Turkish stronghold. It was taken 
at great cost towards the end of September, and the British force then advanc- 
ed for the capture of Baghdad. The Turkish Army was gathering at Ctesiphon 
to deny it to them and a furious battle ensued. Casualties were very heavy and 
the British commander, Major-General Sir Charles Townshend, decided to 
withdraw. By December 3 he had arrived back at Kut-al-Amara. The Turks 
followed him in good strength, and thus began a siege that is famous in 
history. 

The force under Townshend consisted of some 12,000 men of whom 
about 2,000 were sick in hospital. However, before shutting himself up at 
Kut-al-Amara he had wisely sent away his cavalry down the river to Ali 
Gharbi. 

The reader will recall that 3rd and 7th Indian Divisions, which had been 
sent to fight in France at the beginning of the war, had been withdrawn around 
November 1915. Before the advance on Baghdad was undertaken, it had 
been arranged that these two divisions would be sent to Iraq after refitting 
en route in Egypt. As they arrived in Iraq, they were despatched up the 
Tigris by every means available, and in due course their advance elements 
joined Townshend's cavalry at Ali Gharbi, 14 days’ march from Basra. 

The reverse at Ctesiphon had led India Command to despatch reinforce- 
ments to Iraq; these consisted of 34th and 35th Indian Infantry Brigades 
together with an Indian cavalry regiment. On their arrival, they became 
part of the Tigris Corps that had been formed under General Sir Fenton 
Aylmer**. 

The need for speedy relief of Kut-al-Amara created serious difficulties 
for the troops now assembling at Ali Gharbi. 'Regiments were put into 
brigades as they arrived up the river. In many cases Brigadiers did not know 
their regimental commanders and in a great many cases the staff had to be 
improvised from the British officers of the already depleted Indian units. 
There was also a shortage of transport, so much so that only the minimum 
amount of rations could be carried’. 

It was under such conditions that 97th Deccan Infantry made its appearance 
in this theatre. After a short spell on the North-West Frontier, the 
battalion had been ordered to proceed to 'Mespot'’. Major W.J.P. Preston 
was in command and on arrival at Ali Gharbi in the middle of December 
it was placed under 35th Indian Infantry Brigade. 


*In March 1915 India Command had decided to raise the expeditionary force to the 
strength of a corps by adding 12th Indian Division. 

** General Sir J. Nixon was in overall command. 

fThey had had to send reinforcements to other units. 
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The Battle of Shaikh Saad 


Leaving enough strength to besiege Kut-al-Amara, the Turks had moved 
down the river in the beginning of January 1916 and occupied a position 
south of Shaikh Saad on both banks of the Tigris. Their number was estimated 
at 16,000; in addition they had Arab marauding bands—horsemen and 
camelry—supporting them. To reach Kut-al-Amara it was necessary to get 
rid of the block as Shaikh Saad and, on January 5, 1916, a British force 
marched out from Ali Gharbi with that aim. 


It must have presented an impressive spectacle. An infantry brigade 
apiece marched up both banks of the river; a cavalry brigade and a 
brigade of field artillery accompanied the brigade on the right bank 
(28th Infantry Brigade); a reserve infantry brigade (19th) together 
with a heavy artillery brigade marched a mile behind the main column. The 
force commander, General Younghusband, ‘moved in a river gunboat 
Gadfly which was accompanied by a sister ship Cranefly. Following in the 
rear of these gunboats was carried a bridging train and then followed a 
number of river boats with stores, ammunition and hospital arrangements.’ 


The 97th was with 35th Brigade on the left bank and marched at the head 
of one of its columns on the first day. That day's advance was uneventful, 
but action was joined next morning when the troops on both banks came up 
against prepared enemy positions. No sooner had 35th Brigade deployed 
for action than its units found themselves under heavy artillery fire. It was 
impossible for our artillery to locate enemy trenches owing to the numerous 
irrigation channels and low scrub. Soon after, two regiments of enemy 
cavalry appeared on the right flank of the brigade. Heavy casualties were 
caused in the fierce fighting that followed; though 97th Infantry were in 
reserve during the action, they suffered heavily in the shelling. Enemy guns 
were no more than a thousand yards away. 


The brigade on the right bank (28th) fared no better and the action was 
discontinued in the afternoon. During the night a bridge was thrown across 
the river and the action was resumed around noon on January 7 with an 
attack by 19th Brigade, till then in reserve. It was to pass through 35th 
Brigade and then assault the enemy position. However, its advance was soon 
checked and 35th Brigade again moved to the attack about 3 p.m. 

The battalion history describing the battle that ensued says: "The orders 
issued by Major W.J. Preston for the attack by 97th Infantry, directed that the 
battalion was to move forward by section rushes and he, himself, as comman- 
dant of the Regiment, moved with the leading section of the right company. 
Progress was very difficult as the enemy had opened a very heavy fire and, 
as the troops had to advance over a perfectly flat plain, they suffered very 
heavy casualties.' Major Preston was severely wounded. Despite some rein- 
forcements being rushed to 35th Brigade its advance was effectively hell- 
after it had gone some 400 yards. 
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The situation on the right bank of the river was somewhat better and 28th 
Brigade was able to take the enemy's front line of trenches together with six 
hundred prisoners by the evening. That night (January 7/8) the units were 
reorganized, a search for the wounded was carried out and the casualties 
were counted. On a tally being made, it was found that the 97th had lost 
24 in killed (including one British and one Indian officer), 141 in wounded 
(including two British and two Indian officers) and four other ranks in 
missing. 

The ferocity of repeated attacks must have made its mark on the Turks. 
They quietly pulled out on January 8 and Shaikh Saad was occupied without 
opposition on January 9. The 97th was awarded one I.O.M. and three 


I.D.S.M.s during this battle. 


The Battle of Umm-al-Hanna 


After their withdrawal, the Turks had taken up positions on the banks 
of the Wadi, a stream that flowed into the Tigris about seven miles north- 
west of Shaikh Saad. By skilful manoeuvring, and some fighting, the Tigris 
Corps were able to force the Turks out of the Wadi position, the 97th suffering 
twenty casualties (5 killed, 15 wounded). Heavy rains now added to the 
difficulties of the troops at the front. 

By January 14, the Turks had retreated to Hanna. Air reconnaissance 
showed that their positions lay between the Tigris and the Sumaichah Marsh; 
they were protected by wire and strongly held. The force commander decided 
on a two-brigade attack, with 35th Brigade on the left and 19th Brigade on the 
right. Both were much under-strength; and a third brigade, the 21st, was 
broken up to provide sufficient men for the assault. 

The main attack was to be delivered by 35th Brigade. On the morning of 
January 21, it was formed up for battle in three lines on the left bank of the 
Tigris, about four hundred yards from the Turkish trenches. In the first line 
were 41st Dogra and the Black Watch; in the second line were 37th Dogra 
and 6th Jat; and a thousand yards behind, in the third line (brigade reserve), 
were 1/5th Buffs and 97th Deccan Infantry. All the units were to deliver 
the attack: after the preparatory bombardment had commenced, the 
battalions in support were to join those in front. 

The battle began at 7.45 a.m. in broad daylight. The brigade commander 
(Brigadier-General Rice) had earlier joined the reserve battalions and 
ordered them to advance; he then accompanied them for some six hundred 
yards to his tactical headquarters. It was a frontal attack; rains had made 
the ground slushy, and in the clinging mud progress was very slow. With 
their commanding officer leading, the 97th advanced through murderous 
fire from the enemy's rifles and machine-guns. 'Undaunted by the heavy 
casualties taking place on all sides, they took and occupied positions in the 


enemy's lines’. 
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But it was only three small parties that had got to the enemy's trenches. 
These too were pushed back by a determined counter-attack, which the Turks 
put in soon after. These parties had to fall back to their original position, 
where they remained till the evening. After dark they made their way back 
in pouring rain to trenches further in the rear where they spent the night. 
Later, when a roll-call was taken, only two British and three Indian officers 
and 67 other ranks answered their names out of seven British and nine Indian 
officers and 314 other ranks, who had gone into battle*. Among those killed 
was the battalion commander, Major V.G. Menzies.** This for the time 
being was the end ofthe 97th: 'a fearful price’ for upholding the name of the 
Regiment. 


The Dujaila Redoubt 


Owing to the heavy losses at Umm-al-Hanna, the 97th was sent back to 
Orah together with the rest of 35th Brigade. In the following weeks the 
battalion was employed on garrison and outpost duties till, in the first week 
of March, it was moved to Senna preparatory to Tigris Corps’, attack on the 
Dujaila Redoubt. The brigade was to cover the concentration of troops 
for the assault that was to take place on the morning of March 8 and there- 
after escort the ammunition column and second line transport. The attack, 
however, failed; the Turkish front held firm and the whole force retired to 
Wadi Camp. 


The 97th Leaves the Front 


The efforts of the Tigris Corps to relieve General Townshend's force at 
Kut-al-Amara having failed, he surrendered on April 29. The besieged 
garrison had suffered great hardship. During the last stages of the siege, the 
men had existed on small quantities of barley and horse or mule meat. 
Large numbers died due to sickness and wounds. Many more were to perish 
in the 900-mile march to Mosul that followed their capture. 

After the fall of Kut, those units which had suffered heavy losses were sent 
back. The strength of the 97th at this time was less than six score men, 
including officers; and by the end of May it had arrived in Basra and taken 
over the Basra City area. Drafts now began to arrive from India and the 
battalion could soon muster about 640 men. Lieut.-Colonel E.J.M. Woodt 
had also by then rejoined the unit. 


*At10 o'clock on January 22 an armistice was asked for by the British and parties of 


21st Brigade were sent forward to bury the dead. 
**He had assumed command when Major Preston was wounded in the battle of Shaikh 


Saad. 
tHe had been posted to Army Headquarters shortly before the battalion moved to Iraq. 
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Ahwaz 


Early in August 1916, the 97th received orders to join a small force that 
was being formed at Ahwaz (in Persia) for the protection of British oil installa- 
tions. The oil-fields were in the tribal area about 75 miles north-east of 
Ahwaz; the tribesmen had given no trouble till then but no risks could be 
taken, particularly in view of the difficulties the British were facing on the 
Tigris front. 

Several drafts joined the battalion at Ahwaz; conditions remained peaceful 
and a good deal of time was devoted to training. In November, three compa- 
nies of the 97th together with two squadrons of cavalry and a mountain 
battery moved out for a leisurely march through tribal territory 'to show the 
British Army to the natives’. 


The Euphrates Front 


In the early months of 1917 Turkish resistance on the Tigris front began 
to crumble. Kut-al-Amara was retaken in February and Baghdad was entered 
on March 11. There was no necessity now for the 97th at Ahwaz and it 
moved to Baghdad on July 12*. The Turks were still holding out on the 
Euphrates front and the morning of July 27 found the battalion at Fallujah. 
It was soon manning a position on the Sakhilawiyah Canal. 

Turkish forward positions on this front lay near Ramadi, and in September 
15th Division moved up to clear them. The 97th was now part of 50th Indian 
Infantry Brigade. During 15th Division's advance to Ramadi and in the 
attack on Turkish positions, which took place on September 28 and 29, 
the battalion was employed in a supporting role. 


The Battle of Khan Baghdadi 


The battalion had moved back to Fallujah by the beginning of October. 
Fresh drafts continued to arrive, and preparations were now afoot for a 
final round with the enemy in this area. He was holding Hit, an important 
town on the south bank of the Euphrates. But his strength was reduced, and he 
was very short of supplies. On February 26, 1918, the 97th, together with 
certain other units of 15th Division, carried out a reconnaissance in force of 
Turkish positions. The Turks made a show of force, but they were not 
keen on a fight, and evacuated Hit soon after. The 97th then occupied the 
town. The enemy had meanwhile retired to Sahiliyah, about eight miles 
upstream. Even there, he did not make a stand; and before 15th Division 
could bring him to battle, he withdrew to Khan Baghdadi, another fourteen 
miles up the river. 


*By then Lieut.-Colonel Wood had left the battalion and Major W.C. Kirkwood had 
assumed command. A detachment was left at Ahwaz for some time. 
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Major-General Brooking, the divisional commander, now decided to 
trap the Turks on the Aleppo road, north of Khan Baghdadi. His aim was 
not so much the gaining of territory as the destruction of Turkish forces on 
the Euphrates below Anah; 50th Brigade was to advance and pin the enemy 
down while the rest of 15th Division came up to deliver the main attack. 

At 9 p.m. on March 25 the brigade moved out. When two miles from the 
enemy lines, three probing parties, each of company-strength, were sent 
forward. The Turks appeared to be holding their front in strength, and the 
three companies withdrew. 

Next morning, while preparations were afoot for an attack at 10.30, 
news came that the Turks were again getting ready to pull out. This could 
not be allowed; and word was passed round for an immediate attack. 

The brigade advanced for a frontal assault with three battalions: the 
97th in the centre and 24th Punjab and 6th Jat on the flanks. The advance 
was across a level plain for a distance of about 1,500 yards. It was made 
under fairly heavy shelling from Turkish guns. But the Turkish front-line 
trenches were held by their rearguard; these troops offered little resistance 
and either surrendered or ran. After a pause, another attack was put in by 
the brigade at 5 p.m. 

Meanwhile, the cavalry of 15th Division had moved round and reached the 
rear of the main Turkish force astride the Aleppo road, about seven miles 
north of Khan Baghdadi. The Turks were wedged in between the cavalry in the 
north and the infantry in the south. The latter were ordered at 2 a.m. on March 
27 to move out in pursuit of the enemy's main forces along the Aleppo road. 
The Turks had no alternative but to surrender. By the time the mopping- 
up of stray enemy pockets was over, the prisoners numbered 5,250, including 
18 Germans. The battalion's losses in the battle were light: 1 killed, 6 woun- 
ded. The victory was the result of ‘splendid qualities of endurance and 
fortitude under the most trying conditions’. The troops had been ‘under arms, 
marching and attacking for thirty-five hours without food and very little 


water’. 


The 96th in Iraq 


The reader will recall that 96th Berar Infantry had been operating in 
Persia till May 1916 when it was ordered to Iraq to join 3rd Indian Division. 
‘A bad water supply and the absence of fresh vegetables and meat had played 
havoc with the men's constitutions’, says the battalion's history while describ- 
ing the Persian operations. It would have been sent back to India to recoup 
before embarking on service in a new theatre of war. However, this was not 
possible in view of the situation on the Tigris front. 

Arriving at Basra on June 4, the battalion went up the Tigris to join 7th 
Indian Infantry Brigade. It reached the divisional area on June 14 and was 
on the Tigris Corps front till November 15, 1916. 
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By then the unit had been continuously on field service for one and a half 
years through two hot weathers. The health of the men had suffered adversely 
through malaria and scurvy and it was found necessary to withdraw the 
battalion with other similarly affected units for rest to Amara, the advanced 
base of the forces in Iraq. 

By January in the following year, the battalion was again ready to take 
part in front-line operations, and it joined the Tigris Mobile Column at 
Mudelil during the recapture of Kut-al-Amara. After the capture of Baghdad 
in March 1917, the battalion operated with another mobile column south of 
the town. The year 1918 found it north of Baghdad, protecting the Baghdad- 
Samarra railway. 


Watching the Lines of Communication 


While the 97th was busy with the operations at Ramadi, and later at Hit 
and Khan Baghdadi, 99th Deccan Infantry was helping to keep the lines of 
communication secure. The battalion had joined the Euphrates Defence 
Force in the middle of April 1917. Lieut.-Colonel F.D. Davidson was in 
command and the battalion was guarding thirteen posts on the line of commu- 
nication with its headquarters at Luqait. While thus employed, its operations 
were confined to watching and dealing with unruly Arab tribesmen in the 
area. During May 1918, the battalion organized two punitive expeditions 
from Nasiriyeh against troublesome sheikhs. 

Again during June, the 99th moved out against hostile tribesmen at Rumai- 
tha, about seventy miles from Hilla. At Imam Hanza, the battalion joined 
another column consisting of 45th Sikh and 114th Maratha. On July 7 the 
combined force had a bloody encounter with the hostiles, in which the 
battalion suffered nineteen casualties. A few days later, Brigadier-General 
Cunningham reorganized the column and advanced to Rumaitha. The 
column operated in that region till August 9 and had several brushes with 
rebellious Arabs. 


The Need for Manpower 


Great Britain's campaigns in the Middle East had been using a lot of 
manpower. An event that was to have a profound effect on the course of the 
war now occurred—the Russian Revolution of March 1917. As a result, the 
Russian front crumbled within a few months. In March 1918 the Soviets 
signed a separate peace with Germany. This left the British alone to face 
Turkey throughout the Middle East. More units were now needed besides 
making up the war wastage of those already in the field. That is how we find 
units of the Hyderabad group raising second battalions at their depots. The 
94th formed the 2/94th in July 1917 at Saugor; during the same month the 
97th raised a sister battalion at Ahmedabad. The 98th raised a second batta- 
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lion at Jabalpur in January of the following year and the 2/96th came into 
being at Ahmednagar two months later*. These new units were formed by 
‘milking’ about a company-strength from the parent battalion and building 
around that nucleus with fresh recruits. Most of them were given internal 
security tasks; some found their way to the front. 


Kumaonis Enter the War 


It was India Command's search for good fighting material that led them 
to form the first Kumaon battalion of the Indian Army on October 23, 1917. 
Lieut.-Colonel E.M. Lang, originally of 1st Gorkha Rifles, raised it at Rani- 
khet. Its nucleus was provided by Kumaonis in the Garhwal Rifles and the 
Burma Military Police; about 500 newly trained Kumaonis with 21/54th 
Sikh, then stationed at Jullundur, were transferred to it en bloc. The new 
battalion was at first called 4/39th Garhwal Rifles, but on November 15, 
1917 the name was changed to 4/39th Kumaon Rifles. 

The Kumaonis were not new to the profession of arms. Both Garhwal 
and Kumaon had been independent kingdoms till the last decade of the 
eighteenth century when Nepal conquered and annexed them. It was after 
the second Anglo-Nepalese War in 1816 that Nepal was forced to cede the 
two districts to the British. During the campaign against Nepal, the British 
raised and made good use of an irregular Kumaoni force. The Gorkhas 
fought well, but were defeated. After their surrender, a large number of 
Gorkha troops took employment in the Indian Army. Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Latham, an authority on Kumaonis, considers it highly probable that a large 
proportion of these men were Kumaonis and Garhwalis**. In fact, one of 
the three Gorkha battalions raised by the Indian government at the time was 
called the 'Kumaun Battalion’. 

In 1891, the Garhwalis established their identity in the Indian Army when 
an infantry regiment was named after their homeland. The Kumaonis were 
not so fortunate; to satisfy their inborn urge for soldiering, they had to 
enlist in the Garhwal Rifles or go to Gorkha regiments. Some went to the 
Burma Military Police. 

February 1918 saw the Kumaon Rifles at Bareilly, training hard for war. 
Whilst there, its last link with the Garhwal group was severed when on April 
30 its designation was changed to 1/50th Kumaon Rifles. 

On May 22, 1918 the battalion sailed for Egypt, exactly seven months 
after it was formed. It was to join the Egyptian Expeditionary Force and, 
disembarking at Suez, the battalion soon went into training. By the third 
week of July it had joined 180th Infantry Brigade, which formed part of 
60th London Division. 


*Itis most likely that the 95th and 99th also raised second battalions but no records are 


available to provide the date of their raising. 
**"Kumaonis' by Lieut.-Colonel A. Latham, D.S.O. (page 35). 
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Palestine 


We have earlier noted the stalemate that existed on the Palestine front 
with the British and Turkish armies facing each other on the Gaza-Beersheba 
line. (Map 2). Things, however, changed with the arrival of General Sir 
Edmund Allenby in June 1917. He abandoned the trench warfare into which 
the front had lapsed and, with the additional troops and equipment placed 
at his disposal, made a brilliant dash that swept through the Turkish defences. 
By December of the year he had taken Jaffa as well as Jerusalem. 

The Turkish forces, which had a stiffening of German troops and staff, 
were determined not to let the British advance any further; and in the summer 
of 1918 the Egyptain Expeditionary Force held a line north of Jerusalem, 
running roughly along Wadi Deir Ballut and Wadi-el-Auja. The Mediter- 
ranean in the west and the Dead Sea in the east were the limits of the front. 
(Map 2). It had earlier been hinted to General Allenby that he might 
get some divisions temporarily from the European front to enable 
him to begin another offensive, but due to the pressure on that front 
the idea had been dropped. All the same, he decided to commence an offensive 
with the resources at his disposal. And the plan that he conceived had the 
stamp of genius. 

With two infantry corps (XX and XXI) and a cavalry corps (the Desert 
Mounted Corps), Allenby already enjoyed a superiority of roughly 2 to 1 
over the enemy on the general front. He decided to convert it into a 4 to 1 
superiority in a selected part of the front where the decisive blow was to fall. 
This was to be done by thinning out the rest of the front and concentrating 
a major portion of the infantry, the cavalry and heavy artillery in the chosen 
sector. The opening move was to be made by the infantry. In a massive 
assault on the enemy's defences it was to open a ‘doorway’ through which 
the cavalry would .pass, and in a sweeping move cut his communications 
and trap him. 


Sharon 


Some ten miles north of Jaffa (now in Israel), between the Mediterranean 
and the railway that runs north to south, lies the Plain of Sharon.* It was 
this 8-mile stretch of land that Allenby had chosen for the opening battle 
of the campaign, which was to take him to Damascus and Aleppo and result 
in the complete breakdown of Turkish resistance. 

The success of Allenby's plan depended on the withdrawal of forces 
from the rest of the front and their concentration for the attack without the 
enemy getting wind of it. If he got to know of it, he could easily withdraw 
out of reach, or, even forestall the British. Thanks to Allenby's determination, 
the enemy commander was completely fooled. The Royal Air Force helped 


*In the local language 'Sharon' means 'smooth'. 
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a great deal in keeping the skies clear of German aircraft, and troops were 
moved to their new locations only during the hours of darkness. In their 
old areas, they left their camps intact, with tents standing and canvas dummies 
taking the place of horses and mules. 

Five infantry divisions were to deliver the main assault—3rd (Indian), 
7th (Indian), 54th, 60th and 75th—they were in position in their assembly 
areas by the evening of September 18. Massed behind them, near the coast, 
were the three cavalry divisions which were to carry out the turning move- 
ment after the infantry had cleared a gap for them. 

The 60th Division (Major-General J.S.M. Shea) was deployed in depth 
on the left flank, next to the coast. The division had a good number of newly 
raised units and had trained intensively for operations in the Vale of Ajalon.* 
As part of its 180th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier-General C.F. Watson), 
1/50th Kumaon Rifles had marched to its place on the front between 
September 15 and 18 by way of Latron, Sarafand and Sarona. As with other 
troops, the Kumaonis had moved only during the night. The newly raised 
2/97th Deccan Infantry also formed part of 181st Indian Infantry Brigade 
in the same division. 

The battle of Sharon was to start at 4.30 on the morning of September 19. 
'The time had been selected, so that there should be moonlight followed by 
thirty-five minutes of darkness before the first signs of dawn’; this period was 
to be used for the deployment of troops on their start-lines in no man's land. 

The task of 60th Division was to establish a bridge-head north of the Nehr- 
el-Faliq in order to allow 5th Cavalry Division to move north along the coast; 
and, in the second stage, it was to capture the town of Tul Karm and cut the 
railway east of it. The division was to fight on a battle-field made famous 
during the Crusades. In 1191, King Richard of England had fought here 
‘against enormous odds' and defeated Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria. 

An intense bombardment by mortars and artillery, combined with fire 
from machine-guns, heralded the battle. It was the signal for the infantry to 
advance. Soon after, two British destroyers, Druid and Forester, also opened 
fire on enemy positions north of the Nehr-el-Faliq. As the vanguard of 60th 
Division, 180th Brigade was to begin the assault. The brigade's attack was 
mounted by two columns: the Kumaon Rifles on the right, east of the coast 
road, and 2nd Guides on the left, with its left flank on the shore. The 2/97th 
was attached to the brigade for the initial stage of the battle, its special 
mission being to capture the strong Turkish redoubt below the south-west 
corner of the Birket Ramadan marsh. After the enemy's third line had been 
reached, 2/19th London, the third battalion of 180th Brigade, was to pass 
through the Guides and establish a bridge-head over the Nehr-el-Faliq. For 
the three Indian battalions this was going to be their first taste of battle. 


*During July 1/50th Kumaon Rifles had manned the front line for a brief period between 
Sinjil and Jiljilia. 
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‘At 4.40,’ says the official history of the operations*, 'one company of the 
Kumaon Rifles assaulted the outwork west of Birket 'Atife, and overran it 
in two minutes, capturing 110 prisoners and 8 machine-guns. The remainder 
of the battalion passed by this work to the east, moving at the rate of 75 
yards a minute behind the barrage, and took the redoubts in the two succeed- 
ing lines of trenches, with 125 prisoners and 7 machine-guns. It was now 
only 5.50, and most of the battalion was still engaged in mopping up the 
captured position; but, seeing the 2/19th London passing through the Guides 
on the left, Major A. Latham, commanding the battalion, took the half 
company which constituted his sole reserve and went forward half a mile 
on the right of the Londoners, who were in hot pursuit of the enemy west 
of Birket Ramadan. This party secured 69 more prisoners. The 2/97th 
Infantry followed the Kumaonis to their second objective, when two com- 
panies turned eastward to attack the redoubt' and captured it with 40 prisoners 
and 4 machine-guns. 

The attack on the left had gone off equally well and by 7.20 a.m. the bridge- 
head had been established to enable the cavalry to pass through a few minutes 
later. The 2/97th followed the second wave of the attack put in by 181st 
Brigade. 

After a halt to reorganize and rest, 180th Brigade marched over heavy 
sand-dunes to Burin, which was reached about 5.30 p.m. They had not only 
won a resounding victory, but had also marched 20 miles in the heat of early 
autumn since the commencement of the battle. Writing of the part played 
by 1/50th Kumaon Rifles, the brigade commander said in his despatch: 
'The gallant conduct of a newly formed Indian unit of the brigade is beyond 
praise. For the great majority of the men, this was their first experience of 
active service and they have borne themselves like old soldiers showing 
remarkable dash and gallantry.' 

By the time the battle had ended, the battalion's bag of prisoners included 
19 officers (17 Turks, 1 German, 1 Austrian) and 394 rank and file. Among 
the arms captured were two 77-mm field guns. The battalion's own casualties 
were heavy: four British officers were wounded and one Indian officer was 
killed; of the other ranks nine were killed, 113 wounded and 23 were missing. 
Most of the 'missing’ were eventually proved to have been killed. 

The battalion received nine awards for special gallantry during the battle 
of Sharon—2 D.S.O.s, 2 M.C.s, 5 I.D.S.M.s. 

Casualties had been equally heavy in other units of 180th Brigade, and 
on the second day (September 20) it was placed in reserve. It reached Tul 
Karm that day; and on the following day it was in 'Anebta, where it cleared 
the enemy from the hills and provided outposts overlooking Nablus. On 
September 23 came the orders for 60th Division to be placed in army 
reserve. 


*Captain Cyril Falls in Military Operations Egypt and Palestine. 
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Megiddo 


El 'Affule, south of Nazareth, lying on the junction of the Southern Pale- 
stine Railway and the Haifa Railway, was the first main objective that Allenby 
had set for his army. This important communication centre of the enemy 
lay in the Plain of Esdraelon or Megiddo. For this reason, the initial battles 
of this campaign are known as the Battles of Megiddo. Like the Plain of 
Panipat in India, the Plain of Megiddo has had ‘a long tradition of blood 
and battle’ going back to the time of the Pharaohs and the Jewish kings. The 
battle honours of the Kumaon Regiment include both ‘Sharon’ and 
"Megiddo’, linking it not only with a great battle but also with a battle-field 
famed in history. 

We record here with pride that the Deccan Horse, once a part of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, shared the honour of capturing El 'Affule on the 
morning of September 20 with another famous regiment of India, the Poona 
Horse. 


The Thrill of Victory 


When the news of Sharon reached India, there was great rejoicing not only 
at the regimental depot of the Kumaonis but in the whole of Kumaon. The 
Commissioner of the Kumaon Division wrote to the Chief Secretary of U.P. 
telling him of the splendid beginning the Kumaonis had made in their first 
encounter with the enemy. The 50th was a ‘local corps’ raised for the war. 
In his letter, the Commissioner said: 'The residents of Kumaon are very 
proud of the local corps and hope that the government will use all its influence 
to maintain this regiment as a permanent institution after the war’. 


The Armistice 


The battles of Megiddo led to a complete rout of the Turkish Army. Dama- 
scus was entered on October 1, Beirut six days later and Aleppo on October 
26. The Turks were by then suing for peace and an armistice was signed 
on October 30. In Europe, Turkey's allies were also not faring any better. 
By November 3, Austria had surrendered; Kaiser William abdicated a few 
days later, and on November 11 Germany signed an armistice. Thus ended 
World War | after four years and three months of fighting. 


Post-Armistice Troubles 


The armistice was followed by great jubilation among the victors. But, 
as is the case with all wars, there were many problems that now faced them. 
A modern war brings with it disruption of normal life and devastation of 
large areas. Among the vanquished, demoralization is but natural; in its 
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wake comes political and social unrest together with an upsurge of lawless 
elements. Utter chaos had prevailed in the areas held by Turks during the 
closing stage of the war; restoration of law and order now became the res- 
ponsibility of the Allies. Occupation of conquered territory, disarming of 
Turkish armies and guarding the prisoners of war were among the tasks 
that fell to the lot of British and Indian troops in the Middle East. 

In March 1919, political riots broke out in Egypt and 1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles, then stationed near Alexandria, was among the units called out to 
quell them. After normal conditions had been restored, the battalion was 
employed on guarding Turkish prisoners at various stations in Egypt till 
October 1921 when it embarked at Port Said to proceed to Istanbul. There 
it joined the Army of the Black Sea. 

Whilst in Turkey, the Kumaonis performed garrison duties and earned 
a good name by their success in capturing gun-runners who were pretty 
active at the time. At last, the time came for them to return home and on 
May 13, 1922 the battalion embarked for India. June 6 saw them back 
in Bareilly*. 


Another unit that joined the Army of the Black Sea was 1/95th Russell's 
Infantry. We last saw the unit move from the Persian Gulf to the 
North-West Frontier. On September 29, 1917 the battalion landed at Basra; 
and after about a year in Iraq, it was despatched in November 1918 to Turkey. 
There it operated ‘against those Turkish elements which did not hold 
themselves bound by the terms of the armistice signed by their government.' 

The battalion now consisted mostly of Jadubansi Ahirs who proved very 
valuable in the pacification of Turkey. On March 16, 1920, they earned the 
personal appreciation of the Army Commander due to the dash and deter- 
mination with which they carried out the arrests of the refractory staff of 
Headquarters 10th Turkish Division at Istanbul. It was in 1921 that the 
battalion returned to India, Benares becoming its home for many years. 


In the post-armistice period, the most troublesome spot for the British 
was Iraq. To win over the Iraqi Arabs during the war, the British had promised 
them self-determination. But after the war was over they put a different 
interpretation on their promises. In the wake of their victories in Iraq, a 
certain number of civil officials had been brought over from India for the 
administration of conquered territory. The British were now not inclined 
to withdraw them. All this antagonized the Arabs; they had no wish to accept 
the British as masters in place of the Turks, and broke into open rebellion 
when the British government in London accepted a mandate for Iraq**. To 


*In the following year, while the battalion was still stationed there, a fire in their office 
building destroyed most of their records and documents. 

**Syria became French mandated territory; the trouble that broke out in that country 
as a result was more serious than the revolt in Iraq. 
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quell it, the British were forced to get more troops from Indiat, and those 
already there had to stay on. Among the former was 2/96th Berar Infantry 
and the latter included their first battalion. 

We had last seen the 1/96th in the early months of 1918 guarding the 
Baghdad-Samarra railway. In August that year the battalion was made 
responsible for the railway as far as Tekrit. After the armistice, it was moved 
to Qarna, where it was awaiting orders for sailing home when news came 
of disturbances in the Upper Euphrates region. The battalion was thereupon 
sent up the Tigris to Kut-al-Amara for reinforcement of troops in that area. 
The trouble there having subsided, the battalion was back in Basra by the 
middle of January 1920, and on March 29 sailed for India under Major J. 
de Conry. 

Soon after its raising, 2nd Battalion, 96th Berar Infantry had been warned 
for service overseas. But after the signing of the armistice it was told to stand 
down and orders had come to reduce it to cadre. The Arab rebellion changed 
the picture, and the battalion found itself reforming to full strength in July 
1919. Then it moved to Santa Cruz, where it was called upon to perform strike 
duty in Bombay. 

By the middle of August the battalion had reached Basra and was sent 
post-haste up the river to Kut. The defence of the Kut-Baghdad railway kept 
it busy for the next three months. Then it operated in the Hilla area and 
managed to collect 1,500 rifles and a great quantity of ammunition from the 
rebels. In October 1921 the battalion left the shores of Iraq; for its services, it 
had earned praise from the Commander-in-Chief Mesopotamia. On January 
30, 1922 it was disbanded at Jhansi. 


Like some other units of the Indian Army, 1/94th Russell's Infantry was 
shuttled between the Middle East and North-West Frontier as the situation 
demanded. We last saw the unit leave the Persian Gulf in November 1916. 
After fourteen months of arduous campaigning on the Frontier, the battalion 
was again ordered overseas to Iraq and by February 17, 1918 it had reached 
Baghdad. Though it arrived in the field before the armistice, its most impor- 
tant operations were carried out after the Arab revolt. 

Soon after its arrival in Baghdad, the battalion left for Khadimain and 
the month of March saw it in Samarra. Whilst there, it operated around 
Istabulat, Adhaim and Akab. In September the battalion was back in 
Baghdad, its main duties now being the manning of posts between that 
place and Samarra. 

Towards the end of November, the 1/94th was transferred to I Corps as 
part of 52nd Infantry Brigade, and on December 4 it relieved 1/96th Berar 
Infantry at Samarra, taking on the protection of the railway from Baghdad 
to Al Ajik. Returning once more to Baghdad at the end of January 1919, it 


¢j These numbered 4,883 British and 24,508 Indian troops. 
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moved to Hilla in March. By the autumn of that year, it had detachments 
operating at Kufa and Mahmudiyah but November brought it back to 
Baghdad. 

During December, the Kingarban-Kirkuk line of communication was 
opened up, and the battalion was made responsible for its security. With 
headquarters at Kirkuk, it now operated against the turbulent Kurds. It 
had detachments at Salahiyeh, Kifri, Baqubah, Chamchamal, Quaraghan, 
Qizil Robat and some other places. A couple of companies were also employed 
for some time as covering troops during the rebuilding of the Kut-Baghdad 
railway. 

The Kurds were bold and ruthless. They made a practice of attacking 
British posts and road convoys, cutting telegraph and telephone lines, burning 
railway stations, blowing up bridges, derailing and afterwards looting trains 
carrying supplies for troops. In one instance, they kidnapped the British 
political officer at Kifri; the rescue attempt cost the battalion fourteen casu- 
alties. Mobile columns and punitive expeditions were the main weapon the 
battalion used to keep open the lines of communication. 

By the end of 1920 the battalion had concentrated at Baghdad; and in 
January 1921 it marched with General Dent's column to Kut, and thence 
down the Hai river, meeting General Coningham's column, which had march- 
ed up from Nasiriyeh. In the following month, the 1/94th moved to Basra; 
by March 1921 it was back in India, joining its depot at Nasirabad. 


North-West Frontier—East Persia—Afghanistan 


We shall now deal with the exploits of our battalions in a region where 
British policy was largely guided by their relations with Russia*. In the early 
days of their rule in India, the British government had looked upon itself 
as the successor to the Moghul Emperor. In the heyday of the Moghuls, 
Afghanistan was a province of their empire. While expanding their own 
empire in the nineteenth century, the British could not for some time decide 
as to where to fix its north-west boundary. For a time it rested on the Indus; 
but when they tried to venture further west, they found their interests clashing 
with those of Russia, which was also expanding southward at the time. For 
a while the British dallied with the idea of making the ruler of Afghanistan 
subservient to them in the matter of foreign policy and defence. In due course, 
the British boundary was fixed at the Durand Line (1893) and an entente 
was reached with Russia (1907). (Map 3). 

The Durand Line placed under British control the warlike tribes that 
inhabit the barren hills and mountains beyond the Indus that separate the 
Indian subcontinent from Afghanistan. For ages these restless people had 
accepted no master and lived mostly on plunder. The British found the’ 


*See also under heading 'Persia and the Persian Gulf". 
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difficult to administer. They tried to befriend them with annual jagirs 
(cash grants) to the tribal leaders. At the same time, many strong posts were 
established in the tribal territory; strategic roads and railways were built 
and a large portion of the Indian Army was permanently stationed in the 
area. 

After the outbreak of war, German and Turkish agents began to foment 
trouble for the British wherever they could. The North-West Frontier was 
fertile soil for their activities, and there were many uprisings among the 
tribesmen. That is how we find some of our battalions moving to the Frontier 
soon after the war had begun. 


The first battalions of our group to move to the Frontier were the 1/94th 
and the 1/97th. Immediately after the outbreak of hostilities, the latter had 
been ordered to guard the railway from Jabalpur to Bhusawal*. Within a 
few days of the call for troops in Europe and Iraq, many units already on the 
Frontier had had to be withdrawn from there and despatched overseas. It 
was to replace one of these that the 97th reached Dera Ismail Khan in October 
1914. 

From Dera Ismail Khan the battalion was sent to Tank; by December 1, 
it had moved to Zam, where it took over road-picqueting duties, with 
detachments at Kergi and Girni. Early next year there was another move 
with battalion headquarters shifting to Tank. More posts were established and 
the battalion soon got used to the 'Frontier' routine; there was some sniping 
at night now and then, but no action. The men, however, got disgruntled 
with their static role while a war was being fought. They were happy when 
orders came on October 23, 1915 that the battalion was to be relieved by 
99th Deccan Infantry and moved to Multan for mobilization. By November 
27 it was on its way to Karachi, where it embarked for Iraq in two batches, 
reaching Basra by December’ 9. 


The 1/94th had moved toNowshera in October 1914**. Nothing unusual 
seems to have occurred in the battalion's area till June next year when tri- 
besmen in the Upper Swat Valley began to create trouble. The battalion now 
joined a mobile column and moved to Chakdara. While at Haibatgram, the 
column was attacked by the Upper Swatis on the night of August 27/28, 
1915. The attack was repulsed and on the following day the tribal fort at Kak, 
on the Swat river, was destroyed. This, for the time being, dispersed the 
Swatis. 

Another encounter with tribesmen took place in the evening on October 26 
when a Bajaura lashkar, 3,000 strong, began to fire on the column's camp 
at Chakdara. On the following morning, the column moved out and drove 


¢The battalion had sent officer reinforcements to France; it also sent a draft, 156 strong, 


to the 98th. 
**The battalion sent a number of drafts to units overseas after its move to the Frontier. 
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the tribesmen across the Panjkora river with heavy losses. 

On January 12, 1916 the battalion left for Karachi and was soon after 
moved overseas. The reader has already come across the 1/94th in the Persian 
Gulf area. By November 18, 1916 the battalion had concluded the operations 
against gun-runners in that area, and moved back to the Frontier. This 
time the unit's headquarters was at Tank and it manned outposts at Girni, 
Jatta, Spinkai, Kach, Nili Kach, Kajuri Kach, Drazinda and Jandola. When 
Waziri tribesmen attacked Sarwakai and besieged its garrison, the battalion 
moved out with a column on March 2, 1917 to raise the siege. 

The Mahsuds are another spirited tribe of the Frontier. In the early summer 
of 1917, they decided to display their strength. In attacks on the battalion's 
picquets between Kajuri Kach and Nili Kach on the Gwaleri Pass on March 
27 and April 9, they caused 29 casualties (including 11 killed). In another 
attack in the same area on May 1, the battalion suffered 49 casualties—a 
British officer and 21 other ranks in killed, and an Indian officer and 26 other 
ranks in wounded. 

Naturally, this sort of high-handedness on the part of tribesmen could not 
be tolerated, and within a week of the second action, the Waziristan Field 
Force was formed under Major-General W.G.L. Beynon. As part of this 
force, the battalion now concentrated at Murtaza and, in the first week of 
June, moved up the Gomal. 

In the beginning of August, when the operations against the Mahsuds 
were over, the battalion moved back to Nowshera. September, however, 
brought more operations when on the 13th of that month the battalion march- 
ed to Chakdara with the Malakand Column that had been formed for the 
Chitral Relief. Soon after its return to Nowshera, the 1/94th was warned for 
a second spell overseas; and, leaving the depot at Nasirabad the battalion 
had reached Baghdad by February 17,1918. 


To deal with unruly tribesmen, a field force had been formed in the Derajat 
area also, and 99th Deccan Infantry was ordered to join it after arrival in 
Dera Ismail Khan in October 1915. As a result, the battalion moved its 
headquarters to Tank. The tribesmen of Derajat were taught a lesson in 
actions that took place in the following summer—one on April 28/29 and 
another on the night of May 1/2. Again in March 1917 the battalion took 
part in an attack at Sarwakai when the conduct of the battalion brought 
praise from the General Officer Commanding. 


Our readers will recollect meeting the 1/95th in the early stages of the war 
in the Persian Gulf area. We later saw it operating in Turkey as part 
of the Army of the Black Sea. We must now tell something about its part in 
keeping the Frontier tribesmen under control. 

On return from the Middle East the battalion was ordered, while at Now 
shera, to mobilize as part of the Peshawar War Division on October 1, 1916, 
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A few days later it left for Peshawar and October 25 found it at Adozai in 
tribal territory, under 2nd Indian Infantry Brigade. The battalion then moved 
to Shabkadar Fort, but did not remain there long; it was back in Peshawar 
by November 1. 

Two weeks later, the battalion was again moved forward as part of the 
brigade column when operations against the tribesmen became necessary 
on November 15. The hostiles had collected in sangars in the vicinity of 
Subhan Khwar. (Map 3). With howitzers supporting the column's action 
the tribal lashkar was soon dispersed. 

On November 18, the battalion again formed part of a column that was 
sent to destroy the enemy stronghold at Muttin Khel. Thenceforth it was 
employed on the usual routine of picquet duties and columns till July 1917 
when it was ordered to Saugor to mobilize for overseas service. 


We shall now take the reader to a new sector—East Persia. The Indian 
subcontinent and Persia (Iran) have a common frontier for some five hundred 
miles from the south-western tip of Afghanistan to Gwatar on the Arabian 
Sea. To counteract the activities of German agents in East Persia, the British 
had a force operating in that region. Known at first as the Seistan* Field 
Force, its name was subsequently changed to the East Persian Cordon Force. 
The Nushki-Saindak road connected Quetta (now in Pakistan) with East 
Persia. (Map 3). In 1917 the British were pushing forward a railway line 
from Nushki to connect East Persia with Quetta, an important military 
base. 

After return from East Africa in January 1917, 1/98th Infantry had gone 
straight to Ferozepur, where its depot rejoined it from Saugor. Recruitment 
and training were now stepped up to recoup the battalion's depleted strength. 
The East African campaign had told heavily on the health of the unit and 
all men had been granted three months’ leave to regain their fitness for war. 

After the men had returned from leave and its strength made up, the bat- 
talion was moved to Quetta on July 23, 1917. Two months later, it was ordered 
to send a couple of companies to the Nushki-Saindak road. They occupied 
posts at Dalbindin and beyond, and also provided protection to the con- 
struction parties working on the railway. 

In January 1918, the unit sent a 'special' company to Khwash to join the 
East Persian Cordon Force**,. During March that force received another 
company from the 1/98th. Meanwhile, the battalion had had to deal with 
an insurrection by the Maree tribe in the Quetta-Sibi area. In May, after 
the trouble had been put down, the remainder of the battalion also joined 
the East Persian Cordon Force together with the companies on the railway. 


*Province in Iran. 
**About this time, the battalion sent a company-strength of reinforcements to 58th 


Rifles in the Egyptian, Expeditionary Force besides sending a similar draft to its second 
battalion that was raising at Jabalpur. 
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In other sectors we have earlier noted the effect of the Russian Revolution. 
Its consequences in this area were also quite adverse for the British. Until 
early in 1918 the Russians had cooperated with the East Persian Cordon Force 
to stop the entry of enemy agents and unauthorized arms into Afghanistan 
through Persia. The Russian Revolution changed the whole situation. When 
the Bolsheviks concluded a separate peace with Germany on March 2, 1918, 
the Anglo-Russian entente disappeared. 

‘Russian troops were withdrawn from Persia,’ says the historian of 1/98th 
Infantry. 'The northern frontier of Afghanistan was no longer closed to 
anti-British agents, and the Russian Bolsheviks started active operations 
to destroy the British influence in Persia.' This compelled the British to form 
a striking force, about a brigade in strength, in north-eastern Persia, with 
its advanced base at Mashhad and its line of communication extending 600 
miles south to the railhead at Juzak. 

Till the units of the new force could arrive from India, 28th Light Cavalry 
and 19th Punjabis, the other two units of the East Persian Cordon Force, 
pushed off to Mashhad, while the 1/98th occupied posts on the line of com- 
munication from Turbat in the north to the railhead in the south. Even 
after units from India had joined the new force, the battalion continued on 
the line of communication. 

In its southern portion, the line of communication passed through barren 
semi-desert areas where the summer was hot and water scarce. Manning 
posts and escorting camel convoys in this area was not easy. In the northern 
portion, the country was less barren; but the cold and the snow on the 
passes during the winter made escort duties quite hard even there. 


Afghanistan remained neutral during the war. Its ruler, Amir Habibullah, 
was not particularly friendly towards the British but he managed to keep his 
country out ofthe war despite the incitement of anti-British parties. However, 
he had made himself unpopular with the orthodox in his country by attempt- 
ing to introduce European manners and customs, and was assassinated on 
February 20, 1919. His son, Amanullah, who succeeded him after a short 
struggle for the throne, could not withstand the pressure from militant 
section of his people and decided to declare war upon the British in April 
1919. 

It was a short war. The Afghans did not have any large forces or equip- 
ment, and within a few weeks of the commencement of operations by the 
Indian Army they sued for peace. A cease-fire was declared on May 14 and 
a treaty signed between the British and Afghan governments at Rawalpindi 
in August. 

While the Anglo-Afghan war lasted, the 1/98th* had to be more vigilant, 


*Theend of the war brought world-wide epidemics of influenza. The 1/98th was badly 
affected by these during its stay in East Persia and lost as many as 115 men in deaths from the 
disease. 
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though Afghan activity in their sector was confined to raids across the border 
in the south to loot convoys. These were always driven off without much 
difficulty. 

In the last week of July 1920 orders came to withdraw all troops from 
East Persia, except for the consular escorts and levies. While the force at 
Mashhad withdrew in batches, the 1/98th kept on guarding the posts on 
the line of communication and its troops were the last to come out. They 
reached Quetta only by November 21, 1920. 


Another battalion of the group that operated in the Quetta area during this 
troubled period was the 1/97th. After the battle of Khan Baghdadi the bat- 
talion had moved back to Hit where the men settled down to semi-peace 
conditions. By the time the armistice was signed, the jawans had begun to 
think of home; but it was not till March 12, 1919 that orders came through 
for the move of the battalion to India. Two ships brought it back to Bombay, 
and both parties had reached Ahmedabad by March 27, 1919. 

The men were eagerly looking forward to a spot of leave when serious 
riots broke out in the city on April 10. The battalion was called out to restore 
order, and it took four days for the city to get back to normal. 

Hardly had the riots in Ahmedabad subsided when all leave for the army 
in India was stopped due to widespread riots in the Punjab and the outbreak 
of war with Afghanistan. On May 20 came orders for the battalion to 
move to the North-West Frontier. However, a month later, while it was 
on its way to Chaklala (Near Rawalpindi), the battalion was diverted to 
Ambala and, till the middle of July, it formed part of a mobile brigade 
that was set up there. 

From Ambala the 1/97th was sent forward to Quetta, and soon got engaged 
in extensive operations which took it to Loralai, Lakabund, Harnai*, Fort 
Sandeman, Sibi and many other places on the Frontier. It was in February 
1920 that the battalion got back to Jabalpur, the station from which it had 
set out five years earlier to fight in the Great War. 


Before we close this chapter, we must tell our reader something of the 
doings of the 2nd Battalion of Kumaon Rifles. On June 1, 1918, while the 
Ist Battalion was preparing for the battle of Sharon, the 2nd had begun 
to form at Bareilly. As had been the case with the senior battalion, an officer 
from the Gorkhas, Lieut.-Colonel D.W. Maxwell, came over to raise and 
command it. It did not, however, consist entirely of Kumaonis; besides 
two companies of Kumaoni Rajputs, there was a company each of Kumaoni 
Brahmins and Garhwali Brahmins. The latter were largely transferees from 
38th Dogra. 

By October 1918 the battalion had received orders to proceed overseas 


*While at Harnai, the battalion was caught up in the influenza epidemic; more than half 
the men of the battalion were taken ill and 20 deaths occurred. 
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to Salonika (Greece), leaving a nucleus for raising the 3rd Battalion. But 
the armistice changed the picture; the raising of the 3rd Battalion was can- 
celled and the 2nd moved to the North-West Frontier in April 1919. It was 
mostly employed at Jamrud and Ali Masjid on the Khyber Pass. 

Around November 1920 came the orders a second time to despatch the 
battalion overseas, this time to join the Army of the Black Sea. Again, there 
was a cancellation and the battalion went instead to Waziristan in March 
1921. There it saw considerable amount of fighting between 1921 and 1923 
and took part in the operations which ended with the reoccupation of Wana 
in 1923. 

In March 1923 the battalion was ordered back to Bareilly to face the 
fate that usually awaits war-raised units—disbandment. On July | that year, 
the battalion ceased to exist. A good number of its Kumaoni Rajputs were 
transferred to the 1/50th; other classes were largely absorbed in regiments that 
enrolled them. A majority of those for whom no vacancies could be found 
at the time were subsequently re-enlisted in the Hyderabad Regiment when 
it was formed. But we are running ahead of the events as the formation of 
that regiment is a subject for our next chapter. 


Battle Honours and Decorations 


We have now come to the end of the story of World War I and the troubles 
that arose after the signing of the armistice. Our battalions fought on three 
continents and saw three times that number of countries in the course of 
their operations. This was the first time that Indian troops had fought against 
first-rate armies, and it is good to remember that their courage, steadiness 
and gallantry created a place for the Indian Army alongside the renowned 
armies of the world. The battalions of our group won many awards for gal- 
lantry in the actions in which they took part. For those who would like to 
see a particular unit's record, we have included a detailed list in Part IV. 
As the reader is aware, our battalions were then independent entities; each 
was awarded battle honours according to the actions and theatres it had 
fought in. Many of them had fought in the same theatres and their awards 
were common. When the battalions later became part of one family, they 
were pooled and the following awards became a heritage of the Regiment as 


a whole: 


Megiddo Persia 1915-18 

Sharon North-West Frontier India 1914-15 
Palestine 1918 North-West Frontier India 1916-17 
Tigris 1916 East Africa 1914-16 

Khan Baghdadi Afghanistan 1919. 


Mesopotamia 1915-18 
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The Impact of World War I 


World War I changed the map of the world. Turkey's empire disappeared; 
so did Germany's colonies in Africa. Many new countries arose with the 
dismemberment of the German and Austrian empires in Europe. In Africa 
and the Middle East, the victors carved for themselves large slices of German 
and Turkish possessions in the shape of mandated territories, e.g. South- 
west Africa, Palestine, Syria. In so far as India was concerned, the urge for 
freedom brought a strengthening of the national movement. 

The concept of war itself underwent a great change in the four years of 
fighting. Trench warfare had been a feature of the early phase of hostilities 
in Europe but the introduction of the tank brought back mobility and 
manoeuvre. The calibre and range of guns increased and a third dimension 
was added to warfare with the entry of the aeroplane. 

Fighting long campaigns overseas also brought out the shortcomings in the 
organization ofthe Indian Army. The system of reinforcement of units in the 
field by individual depots left by them in India proved to be wasteful and 
unsatisfactory. Though none of the battalions of our group was in France, 
some of them had to despatch drafts to Indian units fighting there. This state 
of affairs forced the authorities to think of a complete reorganization of the 
Indian Army. 


10 


Between the Two World Wars 


DISBANDMENT OF WAR-RAISED units* and demobilization of surplus 
manpower are normal occurrences after every major war. But World 
War I had shown many of the weaknesses of the Indian Army of which 
mention has been made in the foregoing chapter. To place it on a footing 
that would enable it to fulfil its role as a major limb of the British Empire, 


the Esher Committee was set upin 1919. 


Reorganization 


An important outcome of the recommendations of the Esher Committee 
was the arrangement in April 1921 of infantry units of the Indian Army, 
except Gorkhas, into groups of four or five active battalions with similar 
class composition, each group having a training battalion of its own. The 
units of the old Hyderabad Contingent were placed in 19th Infantry Group, 
and 95th Russell's Infantry was made its Training Battalion. Later, when all 
infantry groups were given territorial or class names and the units were 
renumbered, the group became on December 1, 1922 the 19th Hyderabad 
Regiment** and its battalions assumed the following designations: 


Old New 
94th Russell's Infantry lst Battalion (Russell's) 
19th Hyderabad Regiment 
95th Russell's Infantry 10th Battalion (Russell's) 


19th Hyderabad Regiment 


*Of the war-raised units we have spoken of in the previous chapter, only 1/50 Kumaon 


Rifles was retained. 
**The name 'Hyderabad' was chosen on the recommendations submitted by battalion 


commanders after considerable correspondence on the subject. 
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Old New 

96th Berar Infantry 2nd Battalion (Berar) 

19th Hyderabad Regiment 
97th Deccan Infantry 3rd Battalion 

19th Hyderabad Regiment 
98th Infantry 4th Battalion 

19th Hyderabad Regiment 
99th Deccan Infantry 5th Battalion 


19th Hyderabad Regiment 


Under the grouping scheme, 1/50 Kumaon Rifles had joined the Jat Regi- 
ment as | Kumaon Rifles. However, on March 15, 1923 this unit, which 
twenty-two years later was to give its own name to the whole Regiment, 
joined the Hyderabad Group, retaining its identity* as | Kumaon Rifles. 


Class Composition 


During the vicissitudes of more than a century, the family of units that 
was now called the Hyderabad Regiment had managed to retain some link 
with the past. But with the passage of time, this link was now only in name— 
merely a nostalgia for the romantic past when the troopers and sepoys of the 
Hyderabad Contingent chased marauding Pindaris, the Rohillas and the 
Arabs across Central India and the Deccan. No longer was the Deccani 
Muslim the backbone ofits units. The experience of along war led to extensive 
change in their composition. 

As part of the reorganization, Deccani Muslims were removed from the 
units of the Regiment and the composition of active battalions was fixed as 
one company of U.P. Rajputs, one of U.P. Jats, one of Ahirs from eastern 
Punjab and one of Hindustani Mussalmans. In 1923 the Hindustani Mussal- 
mans were replaced by a company of Kumaonis in each battalion; 1 Kumaon 
Rifles was not affected by these changes—it remained a one-class battalion. 

In 1926 the enlistment of Rajputs and Jats from eastern Punjab and Delhi 
was permitted, but two years later Rajputs from eastern Punjab and Delhi 
ceased to be an authorized class in the Regiment. In 1930 Jats and Ahirs 
from Delhi were also excluded from the Regiment. A year earlier, it had been 
decided to eliminate the Rajputs from the Regiment gradually. Consequently, 
the following pattern of class composition now emerged within each battalion 
of the Regiment, except for 1 Kumaon Rifles, which remained a purely 
Kumaoni unit: 


*Affiliation to the Jat Regiment was presumably due to the closeness of its Regimental 
Centre at Bareilly to Kumaoni recruiting areas. The change-over in 1923 was due to the 
inclusion of Kumaonis in the class composition of the Hyderabad Group. To maintain 
the identity of Kumaon Rifles, its training company in 10th Battalion was known as 'K 
Company while the other training companies were numbered 'A', 'B','C' and 'D'. 
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One company Kumaonis 
One company Jats 
One company Ahirs 
One company Mixed 
Indianization 


The Indian National Congress had for a long time been agitating for the 
nationalization of the officer cadre of the Indian Army, which was strictly 
a preserve of the British. In response to repeated demands of Indian leaders, 
the process of nationalization, or Indianization, as it was then called, began 
in 1919 when some twenty King's commissions were granted to Indian gentle- 
men. Thereafter, a small number of young Indians with suitable background 
were admitted to the Military College at Sandhurst every year. 

As part of the scheme of Indianization, it was decided in 1923 to gradually 
replace the British officers of two cavalry regiments and one pioneer and five 
infantry battalions* by King's commissioned Indian officers (K.C.I.0.s). The 
4th Battalion was one of the units selected for Indianization. This event was 
of great significance; it led to the 4th giving the Indian Army two of its Chiefs** 
during the first twelve years of independence. Second-Lieutenant Har Bishan 
Singh Brar was the first K.C.I.O. to be posted to the battalion; he joined the 
4th on October 17, 1924. 

The pace of Indianization was slow. The setting-up of the Indian Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun in 1932 accelerated it. All the same, when World 
War II broke out in 1939, the ratio of British officers to Indian was still 
10:1. It was the war that gave a big impetus to the process. Indian commis- 
sioned officers began to be posted to all units; and by the time World War 
II ended, the ratio stood at 4:1. 


Bidding Goodbye to Old Comrades 


Disbandment of a unit is a sad occasion. For a regiment it is like the 
passing away of a member of the family. When the unit happens to be one 
that has been in the family for over a century, its passing away becomes 
all the more poignant. Post-war economy was the reason for the disbandment 
of 5th Battalion in 1924. Seven years later, the axe fell on 3rd Battalion, 
again due to political pressure for reducing expenditure on defence. In both 


*The restricting of K.C.1I.0.s to certain units was resented by Indians, and the policy was 
later changed. 

** General S.M. Shrinagesh and General K.S. Thimayya. 

/To distinguish the officers who passed out from the I.M.A. from those who were trained 
at Sandhurst, the former were designated as Indian commissioned officers (I.C.O.s); and 
the Indian officers came to be called Viceroy's commissioned officers (V.C.O.s). After 
Independence, the latter became junior commissioned officers (J.C.O.s). 
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cases, their proudest and most precious of possessions, the colours, were 
placed in the Officers' Mess of the Regimental Centre. Worn out and tattered, 
they yet remind succeeding generations of Kumaonis of the men who carried 
those colours and the many who laid down their lives to uphold their honour. 

Mention must be made here of a generous bequest left by Captain R.A. 
Jenkins of the 3rd who was killed in Iraq in January 1921. On the disbandment 
of the battalion, the amount (Rs. 3,860) was transferred to the Training 
Battalion, to be used for the alleviation of distress among pensioners of the 
Regiment, particularly those of the 3rd. 


Peacetime Soldiering 


Peacetime soldiering in the days of the British Raj was interesting and, 
at times, adventurous. Units took turns for a stint on the North-West 
Frontier, where the tribesmen could be trusted to make life exciting. Then 
there were the overseas territories of the Empire and its outposts such as 
Burma, Iraq, Aden, Singapore and Hong Kong, where Indian troops were 
usually stationed. 

In the last week of March 1926, 4th Battalion, then stationed at Jhelum 
(Pakistan) was moved to Iraq. Whilst there, it was for a year at Basra, with a 
detachment at Shaiba, and then at Hinaidi, the cantonment of Baghdad, 
where it stayed till its return to India (Allahabad) in February 1928. It was at 
Baghdad that Lieutenant Thimayya, destined to be the Colonel of the 
Regiment and Chief of the Army staff, joined the 4th. 

Another battalion that got an overseas assignment was | Kumaon Rifles. 
It left for Hong Kong in November 1936. The battalion trained with the 
British Navy and the Royal Air Force, and took part in combined manoeuv- 
res. The 'China incident’ had by then grown into a large-scale conflict between 
Japan and China; and from their camp at Sun Wai the Kumaonis saw the 
bombing of Chinese villages across the border in 1939. The battalion returned 
to India only in December 1940 when World War II had started, though 
Japan had not till then entered the war. 

As the Training Battalion, the 10th remained at Benares till 1936, when 
it moved to Agra. Not only did it train recruits for all units of the Regiment, 
it also became a home for its men. In February 1926 was held the first regi- 
mental reunion at Benares. Two veterans of the Mutiny were among the old 
comrades who came to meet the serving members of the great family that 
Henry Russell had founded. 

In May 1929, while the 2nd Battalion was stationed in Baluchistan, it was 
called upon to take charge of a group of royal refugees from Afghanistan. 
A civil war in that country had forced its ruler, King Amanullah Khan, 
to abdicate and flee to India with members of his family. The party, numbering 
81, reached Chaman on May 23. A detachment of the battalion located there 
was made responsible for the security of the refugees, who were escorted by 
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Major P.T. Hogan to Quetta on the following day. From there they made 
their way to Bombay and then to Rome, where the King and his family lived 
in exile. 


The years between the two wars saw the growth of the Freedom Movement 
in India. From a small resolution-passing assemblage of educated Indians 
petitioning the British for Dominion Status, the National Congress 
developed into a gigantic movement of the masses demanding complete 
independence. Under the leadership of votaries of non-violence like 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru, the struggle against the might of the 
British Empire was mostly confined to peaceful non-cooperation with the 
government and civil disobedience in the shape of non-payment of taxes. 
But violence did erupt time and again when the police tried to break up 
public meetings and demonstrations, or the crowds otherwise became unruly. 
The army had sometimes to be called out to restore law and order when the 
situation was beyond the capacity of the police to handle. Then there were 
the occasional communal riots in the larger towns, which required the presence 
of troops to quell. Such duties, which go by the name of ‘aid to civil power’, 
are unpleasant to any soldier; but the units of the Regiment had perforce to 
take their share. 


Ceremonial takes up a good bit of soldiers’ time during peace. 1 Kumaon 
Rifles, though a part of the Regiment since 1923, retained its distinctive 
ceremonial dress, customs and drill. A ceremony to remember was the presen- 
tation of new colours to the 4th on the morning of December 4, 1937 by 
Lieut.-General Sir J.E.S. Brind, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief Southern Command. It was a happy coinci- 
dence that the battalion was then stationed at Secunderabad, and the cere- 
mony brought back memories of the days of the old Hyderabad Contingent. 
Lieut. K. Bhagwati Singh and Lieut. Dil Sukh Maan received the colours 
from General Brind, making it the first occasion when colours were received 
by Indian commissioned officers. 

Another great ceremony to which representatives of the Regiment were 
invited was the coronation in England of the last Emperor of India, King 
George VI. He had succeeded to the British throne on December 12, 1936, 
after the abdication of his elder brother, King Edward VIII. 


An event to be proud of was the relief operation undertaken by 4th Batta- 
lion in conjunction with other units after the great earthquake that wrecked 
Quetta on May 31, 1935. It was a catastrophe of unprecedented magnitude; 
the part played by the battalion in bringing help to the victims of the disaster 
earned for it the gratitude of the public and the admiration of Lord Willing- 
don, who was then the Viceroy of India. He issued a letter of thanks to the 
unit under his own signature. 


I] 


World War II 


WORLD WAR II BROKE Out in September 1939, less than 21 years after 
the termination of World War I. It is outside the scope of this 
regimental history to go into a discussion of its causes. However, before 
we narrate the part that our Regiment played in that great struggle, it will 
be worth-while to sketch briefly the course of events that again took Indian 
troops to battle-fields far beyond the boundaries of their country. 

The terms imposed on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles (1919) were 
harsh and vindictive. The younger generation of Germans was naturally 
keen to wash off the shame of defeat in World War I. In Adolf Hitler, who 
became Germany's Dictator in the mid-thirties, they found a leader who 
promised to accomplish that task. The spoils of World War I had gone 
mostly to Great Britain and France. Their erstwhile allies, the Italians and 
the Japanese, were disgruntled. That is how we find them making common 
cause with Germany to undo the treaty; the tripartite alliance came to 
be known as the Axis Powers. 

The Treaty of Versailles had severely limited the size of Germany's armed 
forces. That lulled Great Britain, France and America into a feeling of 
security. But after Hitler's accession to power, the Germans began an intensive 
programme of secret research and experiments on new weapons and techni- 
ques of warfare. The development of tanks and the air arm was given 
particular attention. And, while keeping to the letter of the treaty in regard 
to the numerical strength of the army, they had plans ready for rapid expan- 
sion, with the existing troops forming a nucleus. 

There were no restrictions on Italy and Japan as regards armaments. 
They had not disarmed after World War I; and with the avowed aim of 
conquest*, they had been expanding their armies and developing airpower 


* Japan had been the first to embark on open, large-scale aggression, the victim being 
China. Commencing in 1932, she began to annex large chunks of her neighbour's territory 
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while the Western Democracies looked on with complacency born of superio- 
rity in conventional land forces and naval power, the deciding factors in 
World War I. 

As part of their preparation for war, the Axis Powers paid a good deal of 
attention to two novel weapons: propaganda and subversive organizations. 
The latter came to be known as the ‘fifth column’. The three of them had 
superb propaganda organizations. While Germany and Italy spread anti- 
British and anti-French propaganda among the predominantly Muslim coun- 
tries of the Middle East, Japan promised freedom and prosperity to the nations 
of South-East Asia if they but threw out their European masters. And in the 
countries they planned to invade and annex they built up elaborate ‘fifth 
column’ organizations. Manned primarily by the locals, their role was to 
assist the invading force by espionage, spread of false rumours and disruption 
of communications. Both Germany and Japan espoused the cause of under- 
developed countries, and were always ready to help them with technicians 
and capital. 


By the end of 1937 Hitler was ready to change the map of Europe. He 
was a shrewd man; step by step he began to execute his well-laid plans. In 
March 1938 he suddenly attacked and annexed Austria. This jolted 
the Western Democracies. They began to prepare for war, but in the race for 
armaments and technology of war they were years behind Germany. 

The world had hardly recovered from the shock created by the rape of 
Austria, when Hitler decided to dismember Czechoslovakia. By March 1939 
Czechoslovakia had ceased to exist; most of it was annexed by Germany; 
some bits went to Hungary and Poland. In the following month, Italy, at one 
swoop, annexed Albania, her neighbour across the Adriatic. 

Next came the turn of Poland. Here Britain drew the line. On August 24, 
the two countries signed a pact of mutual assistance. But the pact could not 
save Poland. A day earlier, Germany had signed a pact with Britain's ally of 
World War I: Russia. On September | Germany invaded Poland, and two 
days later both Great Britain and France declared war against Germany. 

With Russia attacking Poland from the east, the resistance of her armed 
forces soon collapsed and the country was partitioned between Germany 
and Russia. 

Great Britain sent a fairly large expeditionary force to France to fight the 
expected invasion; it included an Indian contingent. But hardly any fighting 
took place in the winter of 1939. It was in early April of the following year 
that the war really hotted up with Germany invading Norway and Denmark 
together. Denmark surrendered promptly, and Norway could not hold out 


without even a declaration of war. Italy had attacked Ethiopia in 1935 and in the following 
year completed the conquest of that country. All that the Western Democracies did in 
protest was to impose sanctions through the League of Nations which had little effect on 
the course of events 
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for long. The world, however, saw the first demonstration of the blitzkrieg, 
or lightning war, on May 10, when German forces attacked Holland, Belgium 
and Luxembourg simultaneously. It was something new and amazing in the 
art of war. Tank columns spearheaded the advance of crack German troops; 
intensive bombing and strafing from the air prepared the way, while a massive 
force of parachutists and glider-borne infantry captured bridges and other 
strategic objectives ahead of the forward troops. Holland was conquered in 
four days and Belgium laid down arms on May 27. 

With the surrender of Belgium, the British force in Flanders was nearly 
caught in the German net; fortunately, it fought its way back to Dunkirk, 
and was then transported to England. Seeing her chance of easy gains, Italy 
declared war on Great Britain and France on June 10. A fortnight later the 
French capitulated. 

Britain now stood alone. But she had vast resources of manpower and raw 
materials in her Empire if she could keep the sea-routes open. As in World 
War I, the security of the Suez Canal, that vital artery ofher Empire, and the 
oil-yielding countries of the Middle East was of the utmost concern to her. 

When the war-clouds had begun to gather over Europe in the middle of 
1939, the first Indian troops appeared in Egypt. They were the vanguard of the 
famous 4th Indian Division. When the war began, the supreme commander of 
Allied forces in the Middle East was a Frenchman, General Weygand; and the 
French colonial armies in Syria, Tunisia and French Somaliland formed a 
major part of Allied strength in the region. With the fall of France these 
forces were no longer available to fight the Axis armies. 

The Italians had over three hundred thousand men in Libya against a small 
force the British had in Egypt under General Sir Archibald Wavell, consisting 
of 'an incomplete armoured division, an incomplete Indian infantry division 
and a small number of newly arrived British, Australian and New Zealand 
troops’. Even so, he surprised the world by inflicting a crushing defeat on the 
Italians in Libya in the winter of 1940. Then he switched his forces over to 
East Africa, and within two and a half months succeeded in capturing the 
Italian colonies of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, together with the greater 
part of Ethiopia; and he reconquered British Somaliland. Together with those 
taken in the Libyan campaign, Italian prisoners of war numbered 350,000. 

Meanwhile, Hitler had come to the aid of his ally in North Africa by sending 
a strong German force under General Rommel, who had already earned fame 
as a tank commander in France. The Western Desert now became the scene 
of sea-saw battles that raged till October 1942, when the Allies were strong 
enough to launch a campaign that completely shattered the Axis forces in 
North Africa. 


The Kumaonis Land in Iraq 


Iraq was important to the British. It stood 'at the very knot' of Britain's 
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imperial communications. The discovery of oilin north-east Iraq had added to 
its importance. During World War I Indian blood had been freely shed to 
conquer this land for the British. It will be recalled that five battalions of the 
Hyderabad Group fought in Iraq during that war and afterwards when the 
Arab Rebellion had broken out. 

After World War I, Iraq was governed by the British as League of Nations' 
‘mandated’ territory. The mandate expired in 1930. It was replaced by a treaty 
that entitled the British to retain certain military bases in Iraq and to move 
troops in transit through the country. 

Alive to Iraq's strategic importance, the Germans were keen to get in. 
Before the commencement of hostilities, they had succeeded in forming a 
‘fifth column’ and creating pro-German cliques within her army and among 
her politicians. War, however, brought a setback to these activities; in accor- 
dance with a clause in Britain's treaty with Iraq, Germany had to close down 
her embassy in Baghdad. 

Matters came to a head towards the end of March 1941, when in a coup 
the Iraqi Army installed an avowed pro-German, Rashid Ali, as Prime 
Minister of the country. The pro-British Regent, who had been governing 
the country on behalf of a boy-king, had to flee for protection to the British. 

Fortunately for the British, the government of India had been keeping a 
close watch over the situation and was able to ship a brigade to Iraq that 
landed at Basra on April 18. A day earlier, half a battalion of British infantry 
had been flown in from India. Rashid Ali immediately blocked the British 
air-base at Habbaniya with Iraqi troops. The R.A.F. were quick to retaliate 
with air action against the besiegers. Soon after another Indian brigade 
landed at Basra. 

German military intervention in Iraq began on May 13 with the arrival 
of their aircraft at the Mosul airfield. But the German air force failed to 
achieve any results. Iraq was then a part of the Middle East Command under 
General Wavell; on May 7, he had sent out a column from Palestine, which 
marched on Baghdad in cooperation with the troops sent from India. On 
May 30, when this force was on the outskirts of Baghdad, Rashid Ali and 
his German and Italian friends fled to Iran. The Regent now came back to 
the capital, and British forces, consisting mostly of the troops from India, 
occupied important places in the country. By mid-June, five Indian infantry 
brigades with two divisional headquarters (8th and 10th) had been established 
in Iraq. 

1 Kumaon Rifles had been in Hong Kong as part of its peacetime garrison 
for three years before the war started. The Japanese Army had been active 
in China since 1932; taking advantage of the French collapse in Europe, 
it had moved into the northern provinces of Indo-China. The garrison at 
Hong Kong had to be vigilant, but till 1 Kumaon Rifles left the colony in 
November 1940 the Japanese had not declared war. 

After its arrival in India, the battalion was assigned to Frontier defence, 
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but the role was soon after changed. Joining 24 Indian Infantry Brigade, 
it landed at Basra on June 17 under Lieut.-Colonel J. Moffatt, O.B.E. 


Operations in Iran 


In Iran, next-door to Iraq, the situation was pretty uncertain. After World 
War I, the Germans had succeeded in infiltrating into the country in fairly 
large numbers as technicians and advisers for development projects, which 
the Shah of Iran had undertaken. The British held oil concessions in southern 
Iran, but had no access to other parts of the country. They were genuinely 
apprehensive of the threat of sabotage to their oil installations. After the 
British occupied Iraq, the number of German 'technicians' in Iran had in- 
creased. This only helped to strengthen British fears. 

Another development further complicated the situation. Disregarding his 
treaty with Russia, Hitler had invaded that country on June 22, 1941. The 
German Army was making a rapid advance on the southern flank, and there 
was a possibility of the Germans marching into Iran either through Turkey 
or down the Caspian Sea. Then there was the danger of German guerilla 
activity against the Russian rear in the Caucasus. With Russia now her ally, 
Britain was keen to open up road communications to that country through 
Iran to send across the supplies she so badly needed to fight the Germans. 
(Map 2). 

Diplomatic pressure was brought to bear upon the Shah to eject the 
Germans from Iran. When he did not yield, the British decided to invade 
the country in conjunction with the Russians. The latter were to advance 
from the north while British forces were to attack from the south-west and 
west. 

For the advance from the west, 10 Indian Infantry Division was selected; 
its orders were to secure the oil-fields at Naft Shah and then proceed on the 
main road to Kermanshah and Tehran. Abadan, the neighbouring town of 
Khurramshahr and Ahwaz were to be taken by 8 Indian Infantry Division, 
of which 24 Brigade formed a part. Two columns of 24 Brigade were to 
advance on Abadan: one across the desert from Basra, the other downstream 
in boats. The Kumaonis, together with 2/6 Rajputana Rifles, formed the 
river-column. 

Days before the operation, officers of the battalion, disguised as local 
boatmen, had carried out extensive reconnaissance down the Shatt-al-Arab 
to locate Iranian shore defences at Abadan and Khurramshahr. Troops 
were practised in boat drill, and when the orders came on August 24 to 
launch the attack next morning, the battalion was ready. 

The British refinery at Abadan was a huge complex and the town had 
hundreds of British technicians and their families. Together with the other 
troops, the battalion's task was to capture the refinery without damaging 
it and to safeguard the British civilians. 
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Escorted by a gunboat, the convoy sailed from Basra by paddle steamers 
at midnight (August 24/25) and shortly before 4 a.m. arrived unmolested 
off Abadan. In the dim light of dawn, the huge refinery plants and the fringe 
of palms along the river made a beautiful silhouette. 

While the gunboat dealt with an Iranian sloop anchored at Abadan, the 
Kumaonis disembarked at the Braim Creek. There was no serious resistance 
from the Iranian Army except for a sharp encounter with a party of about 
sixty to a hundred in a palm grove, which engaged the advancing Kumaonis. 
The enemy lost about half their number in killed and most of the remainder 
surrendered or were wounded. Later in the day, a stubborn police post had to 
be reduced with the aid of a howitzer. By 6 p.m. the northern part of the 
island of Abadan was clear of the enemy, the Iranians having withdrawn to 
the mainland. In the day's fighting, the Kumaonis had lost one V.C.O. and 
three other ranks in killed and three other ranks in wounded. 

The battalion spent the following day in making a sweep across the southern 
part of the island. On August 28 it joined 8 Division's advance on Ahwaz, 
about ninety miles north of Abadan, where Iranian troops were still holding 
out. (Map 2). 

The division moved by boats and road transport. The land-column drove 
across the flat desert on a front of about two miles. With a depth of some 
eight to ten miles, this great concourse of men and vehicles advancing on 
Ahwaz presented a grand spectacle*. 

At 4 p.m., as the column neared Ahwaz, two of the brigades got ready to 
attack. But before they reached the town, an Iranian officer came out to 
inform the divisional commander that Iran had surrendered. 

Though hostilities had ceased after four days of fighting, the Shah 
still appeared to be ‘unable or unwilling to get rid of the Germans' in his 
country. To enforce their eviction, Russian and British troops advanced on 
Tehran, his capital, and occupied it. As a result, a treaty was signed on 
September 9. A week later, the Shah abdicated in favour of his son, who 
agreed to be more cooperative. 


The Headaches of Paiforce 


In December 1941, the Middle East Command was bifurcated to form 
Paiforce (Persia and Iraq Force). Though the British had secured both the 
countries by timely action, the danger of a German break-through in the 
Caucasus still remained. Paiforce was responsible to guard against this 
threat, a difficult assignment on account of the almost complete lack of 
armour. Many plans were considered around the central idea of erecting 
tank-proof obstacles in the Mosul area. Another important task for Paiforce 
was the delivery of aid to Russia. This meant improvement of road communi 


*There was apparently no danger of interference by enemy aircraft, 
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cations through Iran; but there were no bulldozers, and there was a shortage 
of engineers and pioneers. Thus ‘infantrymen found themselves operating 
compressors’. 

Under these conditions, the Kumaon Rifles carried out line of communi- 
cation duties during the remainder of their stay in Paiforce, moving back 
and forth over Iraq and Iran: Ahwaz—Andemishk—Abadan—Hamadan— 
Sultanabad—Kifri—Musaib—Baghdad—Drud—tTehran. The battalion even 
moved into Syria in the middle of 1944 for a short course of training in moun- 
tain warfare. With the temperature ranging from 15°F in winter to 125°F in 
summer, the chores in Paiforce were hard and gruelling, though they hardly 
ever received the publicity that attended the doings of Allied forces in other 
theatres. 

The war in Europe had only a few more months to go when 1 Kumaon 
Rifles sailed from Basra on February 15, 1945; by the end of the month it 
had reached Agra. 


Middle East Tour of 1st Battalion (Russell's) 


1st Battalion (Russell's) landed at Basra on October 10, 1941 when condi- 
tions in Iraq and Iran had stabilized. The Iranians were cooperating in the 
massive operation that was now under way for the delivery of war material 
to Russia. After undergoing a course in desert warfare, the battalion was 
sent forward during the biting cold of January and February in the following 
year on road protection duty on the Sripoole-Zuhab stretch of the Russian 
route. 

In the middle of 1942 the battalion moved to Palestine and thence to 
Ismailia, in Egypt. In April 1943 it was back in Paiforce, doing line of com- 
munication duty at various places, among them Kifri and Kirkuk, where 
its men had fought during World War I*. This time the Kurds did not give 
much trouble; and Ist Battalion (Russell's) returned to India in July 1944 
along with 26 Infantry Brigade, to which it belonged. The formation was now 
required in Burma. 


Watching the North-West Frontier 


The period of two decades that separated the two World Wars did not 
produce any change in the attitude of the Frontier Pathan. He still loved his 
independent way of life and brooked no interference in tribal affairs. British 
efforts to ‘civilize’ the tribesmen mostly produced a contrary reaction: 
their religious leaders branded these as attempts to convert people to Christi- 
anity. There were thousands of these Frontier Pathans, or Pakhtoons as they 


General T.N. Raina (then a subaltern) received multiple injuries and lost an eye during a 
grenade-throwing accident in March 1944 while he was with a detachment of the battalior 
at Dibis (Kirkuk). 
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prefer to call themselves, in the pre-Independence army of India. They made 
good soldiers. But back in his territory, the Pathan was as wild as ever, 
fighting the family feuds and private wars of his own. 

Be ween the tribal uprisings mentioned in Chapter 9 and World 
War II there were no less than five revolts in the N.W.F. Province. The 
Mahsuds rose in 1925; in 1930-1931 there was a serious revolt of the Waziris, 
Mohmands and Afridis; between 1933 and 1935 the Mohmands twice chal- 
lenged the British, and during 1936-1937 there was a rebellion in Tori Khel. 
The Indian Army had had to mount fairly extensive operations* to quell 
these outbreaks. 

Throughout their rule in India, the British could somehow never get 
rid of their phobia of a Russian invasion of the subcontinent through the 
North-West Frontier. When the German-Soviet Pact was signed immediately 
before the outbreak of the war, their fears grew. That is how we find six 
battalions of the Hyderabad Regiment, out of a total of ten, stationed there 
in 1940-1941. 

Soon after the war began, India Command had proposed to the British War 
Office to sanction the raising of one armoured and five infantry divisions to 
counter the Russian threat. The War Office approved the raising, but the 
situation changed in June 1941 when Russia became an ally and these divi- 
sions, when raised, were sent overseas. 


Frontier Operations of 1st Battalion (Russell's) 


Before going to Paiforce, Ist Battalion (Russell's) had done a tenure on 
the Frontier. In fact it moved to Razmak, south of Bannu, within a few days 
of the commencement of war. The place had a bracing climate and was 
pleasant enough when the neighbouring Waziris kept the peace. A brigade 
was stationed there permanently to see that they did. 

Towards the end of 1939, the tribesmen in the Bannu district became 
restive. They began to engage in sabotage and kidnapping. The worst affected 
area was the Ahmedzai Salient, lying north of Bannu and west of the Bannu- 
Kohat road. With the Kohat Brigade cooperating from the north, operations 
were begun by the Razmak Brigade in the middle of February 1940. The 
operations continued till the last week of May. When they finished, the 
battalion received a pat on the back from the G.O.C.-in-C. Northern Com- 
mand, and Jemadar Chander Singh was awarded the I.D.S.M. 


In the middle of 1940, the Mohammed Khel and Malakh Daurs of the 
Tochi Valley decided to stage a revolt. Their leader was one Madraz and their 
gangs operated on the Miranshah-Dattakhel road. When they murdered a 
British officer of the Tochi Scouts, the authorities thought it was time to act, 


*It was during these operations that air supply was tried out for the first time in India. 
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The Ist marched out from Razmak on August 12 as part of a punitive 
column. Four days later, when the column was manoeuvring to cordon off 
the rebel village of Tappi, the forward troops of the battalion ran into an 
ambush among the village vineyards. They managed to fight their way out, 
but in the hand-to-hand battle, some men were wounded. One of the wounded 
put a bullet through Madraz and killed him. The gallantry displayed by men 
of the battalion brought an immediate award of an Indian Order of Merit 
and two Indian Distinguished Service Medals. 

In December the battalion fought an action against the Mahsuds that won 
high praise from India's Commander-in-Chief. Subedar Umrao Singh received 
the coveted Military Cross and two other ranks the I.D.S.M. 

After an arduous tour of eighteen months on the Frontier, the unit was 
relieved and on April 12, 1941 left for Secunderabad. 


2nd Battalion (Berar) 


The 2nd Battalion, under command Lieut.-Colonel A.B.R. Leech, was 
already stationed on the Khyber Pass when the war had started. Landikotal 
and other outposts on the pass were the scene of its activities, which, besides 
doing well in sports and athletics, included an operation against the Afridis 
in October-November 1939. When the war brought more and more expansion 
the 2nd showed its large-heartedness by furnishing big drafts for the newly 
raising 5th and 6th Battalions. In October 1941 the battalion came south 
to Bolarum. 


5th Battalion 


The war brought back the 5th; it began its re-raising at Jabalpur on July 
15, 1940 under Lieut.-Colonel F.H. Skinner. But its forming-up was really 
completed at Cannanore, where it moved two months later. Exactly a year 
after its raising, the battalion was sent to Baluchistan, and came under 
command of 32 Indian Infantry Brigade. Earlier, Skinner had left the 
battalion on promotion and Lieut.-Colonel R.W.A Wallace had taken over 
command. 

Not much is known about the doings of the 5th in Baluchistan except 
that it trained intensively for war. The outbreak of hostilities with Japan 
entirely changed the situation in South-East Asia and the battalion was 
moved in April 1942 to Trichinopoly (now Tiruchirapalli) as part of 32 
Brigade to reorganize for jungle warfare. 


6th Battalion 


The 6th Battalion was raised at Agra on February 1, 1941, and within six 
months found itself on the Khyber. Its first commanding officer, Lieut.- 
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Colonel J.W.T. Colsey, had to put in some real hard work to bring about 
the integration of diverse elements from various units which had been got 
together to form the battalion. Then there was training to be done in Frontier 
warfare. But the officers and men rose to the occasion, and the 6th took its 
place with confidence among established units by moving up to Fort Salop 
and later to Fort Shagai. 

In December 1942, Lieut.-Colonel S.M. Shrinagesh, the first Indian to 
take over command of a battalion in the Regiment, was posted to the 6th. 
During February of the following year the battalion moved south to join 
the Bannu Brigade. 

Though the 6th did not engage in any warlike operations while with the 
Bannu Brigade, it did an immense amount of training, which created a 
healthy respect for its prowess among the local hostiles. After twenty months 
of picquet and road-opening duties, which took it to such places as Saidgi, 
Gumati Pass, Mirali and Damdil, the battalion was pulled out from the 
Frontier in October 1944 and sent off to the more congenial climate of 
Ranchi. 


7th Battalion 


Like the 6th, the 7th was sent on active service soon after its raising was 
over. The battalion had begun forming at Agra on February 1, 1941. Its 
first commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel L.H. Rodwell, had arrived a few 
days later and by October 12 it had reached Chaman in Baluchistan, famous 
for its luscious grapes and musk-melons. But hardly had it settled down 
at the new place when trouble broke out in Sind. 

The Hurs were a fanatical tribe of Sind. They mostly lived in the marshy 
desert north of Hyderabad. For some reason they took to violence early 
in 1942. Organized into marauding bands under a ruthless leader, they 
began a reign of terror, murdering their opponents and plundering towns 
and villages. Matters came to a head when they derailed the Karachi Mail 
on May 16, 1942, and then attacked the passengers brutally. As the civil 
authorities had failed to bring the situation under control, the army stepped 
in. On May 26, the 7th was sent to Hyderabad to join the Upper Sind Force, 
which was formed to deal with the Hur menace. 

It was not an easy task. The Hurs were well-supplied with arms and, after 
a raid, they melted away into the vast desert that was their home. Punitive 
expeditions against their villages and long-range patrols were the only answer. 

Due to the stubborn resistance put up by the tribe and the difficult nature 
of the terrain, operations against the Hurs assumed the magnitude of a 
campaign. The battalion was split up into detachments to hunt down the 
trouble-makers, and at one stage it was provided with a hundred camels 
for patrolling the interior. Active operations appear to have come to an 
end towards the beginning of September 1943, when the battalion returned 
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to Hyderabad. But it was only during May of the following year that the 
7th left Sind to join the Zhob Brigade at Fort Sandeman. 

This was the time when Lieut.-General Slim's Fourteenth Army was fight- 
ing hard to drive the Japanese out of Assam; and in Italy Indian troops 
were fighting a tough campaign against the Germans. But the 7th Battalion 
had to be content, like many other units of the Indian Army, to sit and keep 
a watch over some of the outposts of the Empire till the end of the war. 
From Fort Sandeman the battalion was sent to Damdil in Waziristan during 
August 1945, and a year later it moved to Razmak. 


9th Battalion 


Another newly raised battalion of the Regiment that had to remain on the 
Frontier throughout the war was the 9th. Raised by Lieut.-Colonel G.E.B. 
Stephenson as a machine-gun battalion on April 15, 1942 at Agra, it was 
converted to a normal infantry battalion a few months later due to the 
shortage of machine-guns in the country. In November, the battalion was 
sent to Wah; nine months later, it moved to Razmak. 

The Waziris were as active as ever. Though no large-scale operations 
were undertaken, the battalion had its share of road-opening, picquet 
duties and the odd column, taken out to show the flag among the tribals, 
who nevertheless kept themselves in practice by sniping at convoys and 
camps. In such encounters the battalion lost twelve men in killed and wounded 
till the middle of 1945, when it moved to the more peaceful cantonment of 
Peshawar. 


India Becomes a Great Base 


India's geographical position away from the African and European 
theatres of war, together with unlimited manpower, made it an ideal base. 
In 1940, India Command raised one armoured and five infantry divisions*. 
In the following year, it raised another five infantry divisions**. But the 
greatest problem in India was to find the weapons and equipment for these 
formations. The men were there, but they could not be trained or equipped 
properly without weapons. 


Training Battalion Grows into Training Centre 


The raising of new units was carried out by a process of 'milking' existing 
units so as to provide a trained nucleus for them, both the old and the new 
units being made up to strength with recruits. This meant a great expansion 
of training establishments. 


*31 Armoured and 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 Infantry Divisions. 
**14,17,19,20 and 34 Infantry Divisions. 
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Quartered in Bharatpur Lines at Agra, the Training Battalion of the 
Hyderabad Regiment had consisted of a headquarters and four companies 
in the beginning of September 1939. Lieut.-Colonel A.R. Street was in com- 
mand; each company catered for the needs of its affiliated active battalion, 
and the total strength in the unit was 9 officers, 16 V.C.O.s and 650 other 
ranks. With the outbreak of war, reservists had been recalled and a program- 
me of expansion started. The peacetime strength of 150 in each company 
soon rose to 430. To carry out guard and other garrison duties, a Duty 
Company was raised from re-employed men in July 1940; and a couple of 
months later, a Records and Accounts Section was formed from the 'depot' 
detachments left behind by units in the field. With the forming of new units 
(we have already met most of them on the 'Frontier') the need arose to train 
and supply reinforcements to them. Thus between January 1, 1940 and April 
1, 1941, the intake of recruits was 3,990 and 1,063 reservists had been 
recalled to colours. During the same period 3,788 men were drafted to bat- 
talions. 


New barracks rose to house the influx of men, their names reminiscent of 
famous battles fought by the Regiment. Sharon Lines were built in 1940; 
Khan Baghdadi and Mehidpur Lines came up in the following year. Towards 
the end of October 1940, Lieut.-Colonel C.J. Attfield had taken over com- 
mand of the 10th. 

By the beginning of 1942, the battab'on had seven training companies 
with an overall strength of 2,700. To bring compactness in the unit, General 
Headquarters ordered the forming of double companies, with field officers 
in command. About this time, a new training syllabus was introduced; and 
for better control and coordination of training, a Training Adjutant was 
appointed. The first bren-gun arrived for instructional purposes in June 
and later during the year specialist training, both in mechanical transport 
and signals, was begun. 

April 1942 brought something new to the Indian Army: the Boy Trainees. 
The measure was introduced to meet the requirement of non-commissioned 
officers for the rapid expansion that was taking place. Boys were to be 
enrolled at an age that was a year or two less than the minimum age pre- 
scribed for recruits; they were to have a better educational standard than 
the normal recruit, and preference was to be given to those who had an 
army background viz. sons or close relatives of army personnel. Till these 
boys attained the minimum age for recruits, they were to be given further 
education and some elementary military training. When they had attained 
the minimum age for recruits, they were to complete the normal training 
programme for soldiers and then be sent to units* as potential N.C.O.:s. 


eThis wartime measure was quite a success as is borne out by the fact that the Indian 
Army still has training establishments for boy trainees, though not with each centre. l£> 
begin with, the Boys Training Company at the Centre had a good sprinkling of boys from 
the King George's Royal Indian Military Schools (now Sainik Schools). The first boy " 
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The authorised strength of the Boys Training Company with 10th Battalion 
was fixed at 150. 

As the war progressed, it became increasingly evident that the system of 
training companies being affiliated to particular battalions was no longer 
workable. Varying demands from units resulted in no single company having 
the correct number or caste of recruits at any given time. Hence, it was decided 
after the 9th Battalion had come up that in future all recruits would form a 
common pool. By then it had also become obvious that the term ‘Training 
Battalion’ was no longer consistent with the increased size and responsibi- 
lities of the unit, and on July 24, 1942 it was redesignated as the 19th 
Hyderabad Indian Infantry Training Centre*. Each double company now 
became a training battalion and battalion commanders were authorized to 
hold Summary Courts Martial. 

The intake during 1942 reached a total of 3,080 men; a similar number had 
been posted to units. In October that year we see Lieut.-Colonel M.H.A. 
Campbell, O.B.E., assuming command of the Centre. Seven months later, 
the rank of the Commandant was upgraded to colonel and the responsibility 
for training was largely taken over by the Deputy Commandant (lieut.- 
colonel). 


Birth of the Bihar Regiment 


The Territorial unit of the Regiment, 11th Battalion, 19th Hyderabad 
Regiment, I.T.F., had been embodied at Dinapur on the outbreak of war. 
When the government decided to form the Bihar Regiment, this unit, under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel J.R.H. Tweed, M.B.E., M.C., became 
its Ist Battalion on September 15, 1941. In June of the following year, the 
Hyderabad Regimental Centre raised a separate training company to feed 
the new battalion. Six months later, the 2nd Battalion of the Bihar Regiment 
was formed, and in February 1943 the new training company became a 
training battalion. 


Garrison Battalions and Companies 


Peaceful conditions at home and in base areas are essential during war. 
To guard vital defence installations and prisoners of war camps, and to 
perform other duties which are labelled as internal security, infantry regiments 
in India were ordered to raise a certain number of garrison battalions and 
companies. The Hyderabad Regiment had raised 25th Garrison Battalion 
on July 1, 1941 at Agra under Lieut.-Colonel W.L. Cotton-Swanston, M.C. 
The battalion initially consisted of re-enlisted ex-servicemen of the Regiment. 


trainee to become a junior commissioned officer (in 1955) was Ram Saran (Ahir) who 
retired as a subedar-major (honorary captain) from 13th Battalion. 
*In March 1943 the name was changed to 19th Hyderabad Regimental Centre. 
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Another garrison battalion, the 26th, was raised at Agra on March 1, 1942; 
its first commanding officer was Lieut.-Colonel E.G. Wallace. Soon after 
followed the transfer of five garrison companies from the Indian General 
Service Corps. 

Though not on the same plane as the units that fought at the front, the 
role of garrison units was none-the-less important. Some of them served 
overseas in the Middle East and in Ceylon. The reader interested in more 
detail about these units will find it in Part IV. 


Japan Strikes 


Japan had long been preparing for war. The Allies knew of it; yet, when 
Japan attacked, she was able to achieve complete surprise. Senior British 
commanders in the East and her policy-makers at home firmly held the view 
that Japan would not enter the war till the spring of 1942. But she chose her 
own time, and her first blows were so sharp that the Allies were stunned. 

On December 7, 1941 between 5.15 and 11.30 p.m. (Greenwich Mean Time) 
Japan made her opening moves, each planned with thoroughness and 
executed with precision. The one that the world heard of first was 
the aerial attack on the vital American base at Pearl Harbour. The other 
points chosen by the Japanese for their initial attacks were the British Colony 
of Hong Kong, the seaports of Singora and Patani on the east coast of 
Thailand, and Kota Bharu on the east coast of Malaya. We are here mainly 
concerned with the Japanese who landed in Thailand and Malaya, for it 
was against them that 4/19 Hyderabad had to fight a series of relentless 
battles which reduced the battalion to a group of less than two hundred 
men in the short span of twenty-eight days. (Map 4). 

The Malaya peninsula was at the time divided into a number ofindependent 
states, each with its own ruler, but all linked together by their common 
subservience to the British. Separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, 
the island of Singapore lies south of it; the British had developed it into a 
powerful naval base. A jungle-clad mountain range runs down the middle 
of the peninsula. This range is flanked on either side by coastal plains in- 
tersected by numerous rivers. The whole region has heavy rainfall. In the 
vicinity of the rivers, there are large areas of jungle swamps, choked with 
undergrowth and thorny creepers which make them almost impassable. 
There are large rubber estates and tin mines; some of these were then owned 
by Japanese, and provided a good base for ‘fifth column’ activities. Except 
in the tin-mining areas, rice-fields and pine-apple plantations, visibility was 
restricted and the terrain provided unlimited opportunities for ambush. 

The population of Malaya is a mixture of many races: indigenous Malays, 
immigrant Chinese, Indians and Europeans. There were also some Japanese 
at the time. What was missing in this otherwise prosperous land was anational 
spirit among its people. They hardly felt an urge to defend their homeland 
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against invasion. Except for a few Malay units, the burden of the defence 
of the peninsula and Singapore fell on British, Indian and Australian 
troops. 

By the time the Japanese attacked Malaya, British strength available for 
its defence consisted of 9 and 11 Indian Infantry Divisions and 8 Australian 
Division, each of two brigades, together with two reserve brigade groups 
and a number of miscellaneous formations for coastal and local defence. 
The two Indian divisions formed part of III Indian Corps, and the overall 
responsibility for the defence of the peninsula rested with Malaya Command 
under Lieut.-General A.E. Percival, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. A few 
days before the Japanese landings, two prestigious battleships of the British 
Navy—the Prince of Wales and Repulse—with their attendant destroyers had 
arrived at Singapore. 

A large proportion of Indian troops in Malaya consisted of freshly trained 
recruits. The officers themselves and most of the junior leaders were raw 
and had little jungle training or experience of war. They lacked modern 
equipment and had no tanks. All that they had against Japanese tanks was 
some bren-gun carriers and a few armoured cars. Perhaps the biggest single 
factor in the quick defeat in Malaya was the absence of a strong air force. 

Japanese preparations for the invasion were thorough. The troops had 
undergone training in jungle warfare under conditions similar to those they 
were to encounter in Malaya; and they all had had battle experience. Those 
who led them had good knowledge of the region, and the Japanese ‘fifth 
column' was well established in Malaya. And four months before the invasion, 
the Japanese had moved into southern Indo-China to capture ports and 
air-bases within striking distance of their objectives. 

On December 8, the headquarters of 11 Indian Infantry Division was 
located at Sungei Patani, while its two brigades (6 and 15 Infantry Brigades) 
were deployed further north near the Thai border. (Map 4). Headquarters 9 
Indian Infantry Division was at Kuala Lumpur, the capital of Malaya, while 
its two brigades (8 and 22 Infantry Brigades) were respectively holding Kota 
Bharu and Kuantan. Headquarters III Corps was at Kuala Lumpur, and 
28 Infantry Brigade (corps reserve) was at Ipoh. The Australian Division 
was holding Johore, while the Malaya Command reserve—12 Infantry Bri- 
gade—was at Port Dickson. It consisted of one British and two Indian 
battalions: 2 Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 5/2 Punjab and 4/19 
Hyderabad. 


It was the Japanese 25th Army that had been entrusted with the invasion 
of Malaya. In the early hours of December 8, its forward operational head- 
quarters together with the Japanese 5th Division, less a brigade, landed at 
Singora, while one regimental group* from the same division landed at 


*A Japanese regimental group was equivalent to our brigade. 
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Patani. At both places there was merely token resistance from Thai con- 
stabulary. The landing at Kota Bharu was made by a brigade group from 
the Japanese 18th Division. 

The Malaya Command had drawn up a plan for forestalling the Japanese 
at Singora and Patani by occupying these ports. The scheme was, however, 
not put into effect. British authorities in London did not wish, till the last 
moment, to violate Thai territory, though 11 Infantry Division had been 
kept in a state of readiness to move in since December 6. This vacillation 
was to cost them dear: the Japanese landed without opposition, and 11 
Indian Division lost a good deal of time in taking up defensive positions. 
The Japanese thus had a good start over the defenders of Malaya. 


4/19 Hyderabad Moves Forward 


The official British history of the campaign in Malaya describes its first 
seven days as ‘a week of disaster’. Actually, the whole campaign, from the 
beginning to its inglorious end, was a series of disasters. It was a measure of 
the unpreparedness of the British that their command reserve was committed 
to battle on the second day of the campaign. And the unit committed was 
4/19 Hyderabad. 


The battalion had sailed from India in August 1939 under Lieut.-Colonel 
D. Stuart, O.B.E., as part of Force 'Emu' (12 Indian Infantry Brigade). 
Among its officers were two of India's future chiefs ofthe army staff: Shrinag- 
esh and Thimayya*. The former was the battalion's adjutant and the latter 
commanded D Company (mixed Jat, Ahir, Kumaoni). 

It is interesting here to recall that the scare of a war with Japan had 
occurred off and on for two years before Force 'Emu' finally left India. In 
August 1937, 4/19 Hyderabad had been placed on 3 days’ notice, and a 
draft of 120 men was sent from the Training Battalion to Secunderabad 
to make it up. The move was, however, cancelled and the draft came back 
in November. Again, during September 1938 the 4th was ‘mobilized for 
an unknown destination**' and placed on very short notice. The Training 
Battalion again got busy to fit out a draft; it was not, however, sent as the 
battalion had meanwhile been ordered to stand down. 


*Among the other officers with the battalion in Singapore were Captain Kanwar 
Bahadur Singh (Intelligence Officer), Captain M.I. Majid, Captain M. Azam Khan, 
Lieutenant Apji Randhir Singh (O.C. Support Platoon), Lieut. K. Bhagwati Singh (Liaison 
Officer), Lieutenant M.M. Khanna (Company Officer in B Company), Lieutenant M. 
Ghulam Jilani and Lieutenant Khush Wakt-ul-Mulk. Shrinagesh left Singapore after a 
few months to take up an appointment at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. 
Thimayya left in August 1941 on posting to the Centre at Agra. 

**Such moves were carried out in those days under 'sealed orders'; these were opened * 
after the force was already on the high seas. 
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After its arrival at Singapore, the battalion had carried out some training 
in jungle warfare, but a good deal of its time was taken up with garrison 
duties. By November 1939 it had moved to the newly constructed accom- 
modation in Tyersal Park. Though the jungle training of the battalion did 
not measure up to the standard required for a campaign against crack 
Japanese troops, it was considered good enough by the local commanders, 
and the battalion gave several demonstrations to other units. 

Enemy agents were quite active in Singapore. They started an insidious 
propaganda campaign amongst the local population regarding the treatment 
of Indian troops by British officers. Their aim was to subvert the troops' 
loyalty*. To counter this activity, local journalists and other civilians were 
taken round unit lines to show them the actual conditions under which 
they lived and worked. Soon the relations between the local population 
and the Indian Contingent became quite cordial and the citizens of Singapore 
did a good deal for its entertainment. In fact, by March 1940 the troops had 
settled down to a life of normal routine in a semi-peace station and officers 
were permitted to bring their families to Singapore. 


Like other Indian units in Malaya, the Hyderabads' battle-worthiness 
had suffered tremendously as a result of 'milking' for raising new units. 
Thrice they had to part with experienced men and take in raw recruits 
or reservists in replacement. 

Only a few weeks before the Japanese attack, 4/19 Hyderabad had received 
a draft of two hundred and forty new men from India. They 'had no know- 
ledge of the bren-gun, none had seen a 2-inch mortar, sub-machine-gun 
or hand-grenade. They had arrived from India with chhaguls, but no equip- 
ment, no steel helmets or rifles’. The battalion itself was no better in the 
matter of equipment. Half the rifles on its charge were those with which its 
men had fought in Africa and Persia in World War I, a quarter century 
earlier. All the same, Lieut.-Colonel E.L. Wilson-Haffenden, who had taken 
over command in March 1940, had set to work on the new arrivals. Only 
elementary instruction could, however, be imparted for the time being as the 
battalion had to take part in a brigade exercise in November. 


The exercise had finished two days before the Japanese landed at Kota 
Bharu. On the morning of December 8, a few hours after the landing, the 
4th had been ordered to move up as 8 Brigade had not been able to hold 
the Japanese for long. The Hyderabads were required to reinforce it at once. 

Travelling by rail up to Kuala Krai and thenceforth by road, the battalion 
reached Ketereh, twelve miles south of Kota Bharu, on the afternoon of 
December 9. There was a great deal of confusion at the front; 8 Brigade had 


*Enemy propaganda did have some effect on the 4/19th. Owing to the misguided activities 
of an Indian officer, Lieutenant Mohd Zahir-ud-din (who was subsequently sent back to 
India), there was trouble on May 7-8, 1940 in A Company (Ahir), which later spread to B 
Company (Jat). Thimayya's handling of the situation restored normal conditions. 
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been roughly handled and all sorts of wild rumours about the ferocity of 
Japanese soldiers were afloat. 


The First Contact 


The Hyderabads were told to hold Ketereh as long as possible to permit 
the troops of 8 Brigade to withdraw, rest and reform. It was already dark 
by the time the companies took up positions in unreconnoitred territory. 
All through the night, the troops of 8 Brigade passed through Ketereh. They 
were in pretty bad shape. Most ofthem were without arms and equipment, 
and many were without boots. It was an anxious night for the 4th; luckily 
the enemy did not put in an appearance. 

The battalion had its first contact with the Japanese about 9 o'clock on 
the following night. For most of the men it was their first taste of battle. 
There were only about sixty of the enemy with sub-machine-guns, L.M.G.s 
and a couple of 3-inch mortars; but the men's lack of experience resulted 
in a great deal of nervous firing. Every company felt it was being attacked 
or outflanked, and the men wildly let offtheir weapons. The battalion 
commander had a hard time controlling the trigger-happy men. But in 
spite of the initial jitters, the battalion was able to hold the position with 
only a few casualties. Early next morning, it withdrew to another position 
three miles south of Ketereh without interference from the enemy. 

It was now decided to withdraw 8 Brigade to Machang, with 4/19 
Hyderabad acting as the rearguard. During the withdrawal that night, 
some Japanese managed to get between the main body and the rearguard 
while the column was moving along the road to a timed programme for 
crossing a bridge. In their anxiety to shake offthe Japanese, who later turned 
out to be no more than a jitter party, the brigade blew up the bridge after 
them, leaving the rearguard to fend for itself. As if that was not enough, 
they opened heavy fire, which came on to the 4th and caused much confusion 
and thirteen casualties. Due to the breakdown of wireless communications— 
a common occurrence in Malaya—it was not possible to tell the brigade as 
to what was happening. 

The main task of 8 Brigade in the Kota Bharu area had been to defend the 
airfields in the vicinity. These having now been abandoned, there was no 
point in keeping it there. The main weight of Japanese thrust also seemed 
to be on the west coast. These considerations led to the withdrawal of 8 
Brigade to Kuala Lipis and the despatch of 4/19 Hyderabad to rejoin its 
own brigade. 


Meanwhile, much had happened in other parts of Malaya. The Japanese 
had quickly established their airfields in the Singora area; from these and 
others in southern Indo-China they launched a whirlwind offensive against 
British airfields in northern Malaya. Without a proper warning system and 
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effective anti-aircraft defences, most ofthe British squadrons had been caught 
on the ground and written off within the first twenty-four hours. On 
December 10, Japanese aircraft sank both the Prince of Wales and Repulse. 

Japanese troops which had landed at Singora and Patani made a swift 
dash southward. In 11 Division's first major encounter with them at Jitra, 
one of its brigades was almost wiped out, and the other badly mauled. The 
Corps reserve, 28 Brigade, which was thrown into the battle in a desperate 
bid to hold the Japanese, also suffered heavily. Having lost much of its 
equipment and transport, the division made a disorderly retreat first to Alor 
Star and then to Gurun. After another unsuccessful but costly stand there, 
it was pulled back to the line of the Krian river. 


The Action at Chemor 


The Hyderabads rejoined 12 Brigade at Kuala Kangsar on the night of 
December 19. The brigade had been moved there to guard against a Japanese 
break-through in 11 Division's rear by way of the Kroh-Kuala Kangsar 
road. But they were already advancing on that route and Brigadier Paris, 
commander of 12 Brigade, had first sent the Argylls and then the Punjabis 
up the Kroh road to hold them in the Chenderoh Lake area. Even the 
Hyderabads were warned soon after their arrival to follow these battalions, 
but the Japanese build-up was so quick that both 11 Division and 12 Brigade 
had to fall back to positions behind the Perak river on December 23. 

The brigade took up positions north of Chemor, blocking the road to 
Ipoh, with the Punjabis in front and the Hyderabads and the Argylls in the 
rear. A Japanese attack was expected on December 26, and the brigade 
commander decided to teach them a lesson*. They were to be lured into the 
position of the Punjabis by withdrawing the battalion quickly after they 
attacked; then they were to be smothered with intensive artillery fire. 

The plan misfired. The enemy pushed the Punjabis much further than the 
point at Which the artillery barrage was to start. This put out the timing 
and registration, and the 'show' was called off. But before word could reach 
D Company of the Hyderabads it was cut off; this company had been posi- 
tioned on the right flank to deal with the enemy if he attempted to withdraw 
that way. Except for two or three men who managed to escape, no more was 
heard of D Company. The despatch of search and rescue parties merely 
added to the casualty list of the battalion**. 

That evening 12 Brigade withdrew to Gopeng, some thirty miles further 
south. Subjected to dive-bombing and extremely heavy shelling, the brigade 
could not hold the position there for more than a couple of days, and was 


*On December 24, Paris, who had 'considerable experience of bush warfare', was given 
command of 11 Division; and the commanding officer of the Argylls, Lieut-Colonel 
Stewart, assumed command of the brigade. 

**Three more survivors joined the battalion at Singapore. 
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obliged to retreat on December 28 to Bidor. It had been in contact with 
the enemy for twelve days; now, at last, it was hoped that the men would 
get a chance to rest for some time, while the remainder of III Corps held 
Kampar. 

But the Japanese had no intention of giving them rest. They decided to 
outflank Kampar by landing a force by sea at Telok Anson, south-west of 
Bidor, while continuing their advance on the trunk road. As a counter- 
measure, 12 Brigade was immediately moved to a position about four miles 
to the east of Telok Anson. But the weary troops were in no condition to 
stem the triumphant onrush of the enemy. Lieut.-Colonel Wilson-Haffenden 
was wounded on January 3 in an air attack, and was evacuated. Major A.D. 
Brown took over, and that very night both 12 and 28 Brigades were moved 
to the line of the Slim river, while 15 Brigade* first retreated to Sungkai 
and then to Rawang. 


The Battle of the Slim River 


Soon after the outbreak of hostilities with Japan, the Allies had decided 
that they should first defeat Germany, and only then turn their full attention 
to the Far East; meanwhile, the advance of Japanese forces was to be delayed 
as long as possible so as to retain territory from which operations could be 
launched when the time came. Reinforcements were under despatch from 
India, but their arrival in Malaya would take time. The most urgently needed 
commodity in Malaya was fighter planes. These could not, however, be 
flown in as the Japanese had, with great foresight, already captured Victoria 
Point, a staging-post on the British air reinforcement route to Malaya. All 
that the troops facing the Japanese could do was to fight delaying actions 
till help came. The battle of the Slim river was one of them. 

The British position on the Slim river was divided into two sectors: the 
Trolak sector, extending north and south of that village, and the river sector, 
which extended from the Slim River railway station along the main road to the 
road-bridge near milestone 76. The former was held by 12 Brigade, and 
the latter by 28 Brigade. 

North of the Slim River railway station, the railway line and the trunk- 
road ran close to each other and in the northmost portion of the Trolak 
sector there was unusually thick jungle, which made it tank-proof, except 
for the road itself. The rest of the sector consisted mostly of rubber estates, 
with byroads branching into them from the main road. The Hyderabads 
were deployed at milestone 60 as the outpost battalion, with two of their 
companies (A and C) holding forward positions on the road and the railway. 
The Punjabis and the Argylls were posted in depth further south. Japanese 
aircraft bombed and strafed the position every day. 

Anti-tank defence with the Hyderabads consisted of a few concrete blocks 


*Consisted of the remnants of 6 and 15 Brigades. 
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in tar barrels and a troop of anti-tank guns (2-pounders). There were also 
two dozen anti-tank mines* with 5/2 Punjab. The anti-tank guns were under 
command of 4/19 Hyderabad and were deployed in echelon astride the road. 

The Hyderabads' first brush with the enemy occurred on January 5 when 
during the late afternoon a large party of Japanese advanced down the 
railway. A Company (Ahir), which had learnt its lesson earlier, let them 
advance till they were practically on the wire and then opened fire. The 
enemy suffered heavily; a large number of them were left lying on the railway. 
It is estimated that at least 150 Japanese were killed in the action. 

The remainder of the enemy party had dispersed right and left in the 
jungle. About 6.30 p.m., A Company reported that they were doubtful if 
they could hold on in view of the number of Japanese who were working 
round the flanks. As the company had not suffered much in the shape of 
casualties, the brigade commander insisted that no withdrawal should be 
made. Meanwhile, patrols were sent out to the flanks. 

‘Shortly after midnight on January 6/7 enemy infantry engaged the Hydera- 
bads on both the main road and the railway.’ At about 3.30 a.m., in brilliant 
moonlight, a Japanese column advanced down the main road under cover of 
shelling. Some 8 to 10 light tanks were in front, followed by about 20 armou- 
red cars and carriers; then came 8 medium tanks, each trailed by 20 to 30 
Japanese. 

First B Company (Jat) and then C Company (Kumaonis) reported these 
tanks. The anti-tank gunners (British) fired two rounds which were ineffective. 
The tanks went right through and, with the brigade's permission, the 4/19th 
began to withdraw. 

A Company, under Second-Lieutenant Loughlin, were to withdraw down 
the railway and B Company were to wait for C Company and then withdraw. 
Captain Mehta, commanding B Company, decided to give the message 
himself to C Company as the telephone line with the latter was out of order. 
Captain Mehta and C Company, with their commander, Lieutenant Darling, 
were never seen again. 

Meanwhile, there was utter confusion. The Japanese positioned a tank 
opposite battalion headquarters, which, consequently had to withdraw 
through the jungle. Captain Lind had assumed command of B Company 
in the absence of Captain Mehta. He began to withdraw the company along 
the west side of the road where the jungle was easier. Major Brown, the 
officiating commanding officer, remained in the vicinity of battalion head- 
quarters to warn the men to keep off the road. Captain Jilani, the adjutant, 
went back to brigade headquarters to report and was thereafter used as 
despatch-rider by the brigadier, who was getting no information at all. 

When A Company had begun to withdraw down the railway, they were 
shot at by an armoured train or armoured fighting vehicle that was moving 
down the line. They then moved more to their right so as to make use of one 

*11 Division held 1,400 anti-tank mines but these were not sent forward. 
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of the roads running through the rubber estate, and succeeded in reaching 


the Slim river. 

The battle of the Slim river was a disaster of great magnitude. Neither 
5/2 Punjab nor the Argylls could hold the onrushing Japanese. Like the 
4/19th, they began to withdraw as best as they could. Communications 
between units and formation headquarters having broken down, the two 
brigade commanders did not know what was happening and were powerless 
to control the course of events. 

The enemy column played havoc with 28 Brigade and 5/14 Punjab, a 
reserve battalion allotted to 12 Brigade. Under the divisional commander's 
orders these troops had been resting in bivouac at Kampong Slim. At 7.30 
a.m. when 5/14 Punjab made an attempt to reach its prepared positions, 
two of its companies were overrun while the battalion was still on its way. 
A troop of anti-tank guns rushed forward by 28 Brigade was finished by the 
Japanese before it could fire a shot; a Gorkha battalion was overrun while 
it was moving in a column of route to its positions. Two batteries of the 
brigade's artillery were destroyed while parked beside a road; and by 9 a.m. 
the tanks had crossed the bridge over the Slim river after writing off a light 
anti-aircraft battery that tried to block their path. 

The column was finally stopped two miles beyond the bridge by 155 
Field Regiment, which was moving up to provide additional support to 28 
Brigade. Though the gunners were surprised at the appearance of tanks 
so far south, they reacted with great presence of mind. The leading tank was 
stopped at a range of about thirty yards. 


The remnants of the two brigades were withdrawn that night by way ofthe 
railway track. The railway bridge over the Slim river had by then been 
destroyed. The sappers patched it up; but there was great congestion as well 
as confusion, and many were drowned while trying to swim across. 

The defeat at the Slim river had great repercussions on the campaign: 
12 Brigade virtually ceased to exist, and 28 Brigade was reduced to a third 
of its original strength. All that remained of 4/19 Hyderabad was 3 officers 
and 180 men; the other battalions in the brigade were down to less than 
a hundred men in each. Accordingly, 12 Brigade was ordered back 
to Singapore to reform and refit; it reached the island on January 9. 
Stragglers continued to join the battalion; among them were many officers. 
In the fighting at the Slim river and during the subsequent withdrawal, 
the officers and V.C.O.s of 4/19 Hyderabad showed great courage and sense 
of duty*. In spite of the general confusion, many acts of individual gallantry 
were performed. Those who escaped the enemy's net did so after undergoing 


*A mention must be made of the fortitude shown by Jemadar Kabul Singh, one of the 
platoon commanders in B Company, who had been wounded at an early stage of the battle 
He was carried back for a short distance but it became obvious that his five stretcher bearers - 
would not be able to carry him for long. He got off the stretcher, walked for a distance of 
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great hardship; some like Lieutenant G.S. Parab** had interesting experiences 
to relate about their encounters with the Japanese and how they outwitted 
them. Two British officers, Captain Bardswell and Lieutenant Philips, 
made their way to the coast, went to Sumatra and then reached Singapore by 
way of Batavia. 


Fall of Singapore 


Till after the Japanese landed on the island of Singapore on February 8 
12 Brigade did not take part in any more fighting. Some reinforcements had 
arrived from India shortly before the Slim river action. More troops came 
later, and a frantic bid was made to defend Johore. But the attempt only 
led to more losses before a decision to pull out was taken. A 70-foot wide and 
1100-yard long causeway linked the island to the mainland of Malaya. It 
was essential to protect it till all our troops had withdrawn from Johore; 
then it was to be demolished to deny it to the enemy. The Hyderabads had 
been assigned to its defence and, on the morning of January 31, the men 
watched the blowing-up—'an awesome sight.' 


Singapore was doomed. Its fall was only a matter of time. Here again the 
Japanese were able to deceive British commanders regarding the time and 
place of their attack. The defending troops were thrown off balance from the 
start; and on the second day after their landing, the Japanese seemed to be 
all over the place. 

Again, 12 Brigade was in reserve. Reinforcements from India had built 
up the strength of 4/19 Hyderabad to about 680. On February 9, the 
brigade was moved to positions on the Choa Chu Kang road. (Map 4). 
The Hyderabads were at milestone 11, with the Argylls-and three companies 


some tea miles and then collapsed through sheer exhaustion and loss of blood. His conduct 
was, throughout, admirable. 


**In the confusion of withdrawal, Parab, like many others, had found he was alone 
in the jungle. He started back, was joined by other stragglers and, by the time he had crossed 
the Slim river, the party had swelled to some 200 men. While making their way to Kuala 
Lumpur, the party hit a Japanese column and got dispersed. Parab and a couple of Gorkhas 
hid in the jungle. They had changed into civilian clothes (sarong and shirt); unfortunately, 
while following the rail track to the south, they were rounded up by a group of Japanese 
looking for labourers among the local villagers. They were straightway put on repairing a 
bridge that had been blown by our retreating forces, but Parab managed to hoodwink the 
Japanese supervisors and escaped into the jungle, alone. Reaching Kuala Lumpur, he found 
the Japanese already in occupation of the town. They were busy emptying out the shops. 
Parab saw his chance when he found a Jap go into a shop, leaving his bicycle outside. 
He grabbed it. Avoiding Japanese-held localities, he soon got on the road to Singapore 
and joined 4/19 Hyderabad near the Mantein Pass. 


tThe last draft included Capt T.E. Stapleton of 1 Kumaon Rifles who was to command 
4 Kumaon after the war. 
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of 2/29 Australian Battalion* occupying forward positions. Next day, 
the brigade commander became aware of the possibility of Japanese driving 
straight down the road to Bukit Timah,** in his rear, thus cutting him off. 
He therefore, ordered the Hyderabads to hold on at milestone 11, and moved 
the Australians to Bukit Panjang, a village on the junction on the Choa Chu 
Kang and Bukit Timah roads, to defend the cross-road. The Argylls were 
sent further back to milestone 9; they were to be in reserve. 


Japanese air activity had now reached a new intensity. Apparently, Singa- 
pore was being prepared for a coup de grace. But senior British commanders 
were still making frantic efforts to mount a counter-attack with their exhaus- 
ted troops. While certain units were assembling for this purpose, enemy 
infantry attacked 4/19 Hyderabad in strength shortly after dusk on February 
10. Unable to withstand the assault, the battalion withdrew through the 
Australians. Soon after, a column of enemy tanks drove down the road 
towards Bukit Timah, and before midnight the place was in flames. 

By February 12, the remnants of British forces on the island had fallen 
back to the outskirts of the city of Singapore; they formed a sea-to-sea 
perimeter north of it. The end came with Lieut.-General Percival signing 
an unconditional surrender on February 15, which Churchill describes as 
‘the worst disaster and largest capitulation in British history'. Together 
with the rest of the garrison (more than 70,000 officers and men), 4/19 
Hyderabad went into captivity. Later, some of the Indian prisoners of war 
joined the Indian National Army, while a few brave souls among them decided 
to get back to India somehow. Two officers from the 4th—G.S. Parab and 
Balbir Singhf—succeeded in their attempt after a journey that was full of 
adventure and hairbreadth escapes. 


*These troops had been taken under command by Brigadier Paris, who had again taken 


over 12 Brigade. 

**This place had a number of depots. 

tThetwo officers, together with Pritam Singh of 3/16 Punjab (originally from 4/19 
Hyderabad), slipped out of Singapore on May 4 disguised as civilians. Some friends in the 
I.N. A. assisted them, getting them money and permits to go to the mainland under assumed 
names. During their journey through Malaya they received a good deal of help from Indian 
settlers. Not having permits to enter Thailand, they were held up at the border for some days. 
An enterprising Sikh came to their rescue, taking them across in his bullock-cart hidden 
under a load of loose hay. They took the jungle route through Thailand to avoid detection. 
The monsoon had set in and the leeches and mosquitoes made their journey a nightmare. 
There was also the danger from dacoits and wild animals. They made Tavoy by June 16. 
From there, they made their way to India by way of Moulmein, Pegu, Rangoon, Mandalay 
and Myitkyina, finally reaching Fort Hertz. The Japanese had by then overrun Burma; 
their escape through the numerous enemy checkposts was a series of adventures. From Fort 
Hertz they were flown out to Tinsukhia on October 6. General Wavell was then carrying 
out a tour of inspection of that area. They were taken to meet him at Jorhat. 

Pritam Singh had left the group at Monywa and came to India some time later. All three 
of them received the Military Cross for their daring escape. 
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The Japanese at India's Gates 


On December 11, 1941 the Japanese had begun their invasion of Burma 
through Thailand which, as we have seen, they had already occupied. The 
civil and military authorities in Burma were caught unprepared; they had 
not expected an attack that soon. Burma Corps, which was got together 
hurriedly to check the Japanese, failed to stop them in spite of determined 
attempts. After a series of defeats and disasters, it withdrew to Assam 
towards the end of May 1942. 


By then the Japanese had conquered the Philippines, Hong Kong, Borneo, 
the Dutch East Indies including Java and Sumatra, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Malaya and Singapore. Their forces were on the Chindwin, not far 
from India's eastern border. (Map 5). The British Navy having withdrawn 
from the Bay of Bengal and its bases in Ceylon, the whole eastern coast of 
India was now open to a seaborne invasion. 


For the Allies, this was their darkest hour. British forces were hard-pressed 
in the Middle-East, and the Americans were, for the time being, concentrating 
their efforts in the Pacific. India Command could, therefore, expect no imme- 
diate help from outside. General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Chief, 
India, began to organize the forces at his disposal as best as he could to 
meet the threat. 

India was then divided into three static commands: Northern, Eastern 
and Southern. Wavell reorganized them into three armies, and created 
a Central Command, with its headquarters at Agra, to look after the central 
areas of the country, where most of the depots and training establishments 
were located. He also formed line of communication areas and sub-areas so 
as to enable active formations to concentrate on operational tasks. Eastern 
Army, with headquarters at Ranchi, was responsible for the defence of 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. It was further sub-divided into three 
operational areas: Eastern, Central and Western. The Eastern Area was 
allotted to IV Corps, its task: the defence of Assam. 


2/19 Hyderabad Moves to the Eastern Theatre 


After its return from the North-West Frontier, 2/19 Hyderabad had hardly 
stayed a month at Bolarum, when it was ordered in November 1941 to 
Comilla as part of 49 Indian Infantry Brigade. The brigade belonged to 14 
Indian Infantry Division, but was taken away to reinforce 23 Indian Infantry 
Division of IV Corps, which had a difficult task watching the Japanese 
across the roadless mountains and jungle that form the border between 
India and Burma. 

In May 1942, while our forces in Burma were withdrawing into India 
with the Japanese at their heels, 2/19 Hyderabad moved to Palel. (Maps 5 and 
6). Located some twenty-five miles south of the headquarters of IV Corps 
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at Imphal, Palel had strategic importance. It lay on the Sittaung-Tamu 
route to India, and had an all-weather airfield. 

The battalion did extensive patrolling in the area. According to intelligence 
reports, Japanese paratroops were expected to land any time to capture 
airfields and other communication centres in the border regions. One company 
was, therefore, always on anti-paratroop duty. But 2/19 Hyderabad's initial 
experience of the jungles of Assam, like some other units, was not very 
happy. After the onset of rains, dysentery and malaria broke out in epidemic 
form. The battalion's effective strength fell to less than half, and it was sent 
to Agra in November for reinforcement and further training. 


Plans for Recapture of Burma 


Even as Burma Corps was withdrawing into Assam, Wavell had begun 
to formulate plans for the recapture of Burma. Prime Minister Churchill 
encouraged him in this; so also did Japanese reverses in the naval battles 
of the Coral Sea and Midway in the Pacific. In these the Americans had inflic- 
ted severe losses on the enemy, and the threat of a seaborne invasion of India 
had receded. 

The situation in the Middle East and on the Russian front did not, however, 
improve. Hopes of getting the badly needed equipment from the United 
Kingdom soon faded away, and with them went the chance of implementing 
the plans which had been drawn up. Wavell had to think of operations on a 
smaller scale which, if successful, would raise the morale of the Indian Army. 
Two of these deserve mention: Brigadier Wingate's long-range penetration 
of Burma (February-April 1943), and the campaign in Arakan. The first was 
a great success, the second a dismal failure. 

Wavell's Arakan campaign was launched with the object of taking Akyab, 
an island on the Arakan coast. Its reoccupation would reduce the air threat 
to Calcutta* and give the Allies an airfield from which their aircraft could 
operate deep into Burma. The task was given to 14 Division and the cam- 
paign began in December 1942 amid a good deal of publicity. It started 
well, but the difficulties of terrain and poor communications slowed it 
down. Then the Japanese began a counter-offensive (March 7, 1943), and 
succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on 14 Division. 


5/19 Hyderabad Becomes a Training Battalion 


The reverse in Arakan, following upon the loss of Malaya and Burma, 
dealt the army in India a tremendous shock. General Wavell ordered a high- 
powered committee to go into the causes of successive failures and suggest 
remedies. The committee, which came to be known as the Infantry Committee , 


* Japanese aircraft bombed Calcutta five times in night raids between December 20 and 
28, 1942. Again there were night raids on the city on January 15 and 20, 1943. 
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India, sat during June 1943. One of its main recommendations was that on 
completion of their training at the regimental centre, infantry recruits should 
not be posted direct to active battalions, but should undergo further training 
for two months injungle warfare in a training division*. Accordingly 14 and 
39 Indian Infantry Divisions were converted into training divisions, and 
a battalion from each infantry regiment was detailed for training duties. 

From the Hyderabads, the 5th Battalion was selected for this role. The 
battalion had moved from Baluchistan to Tiruchirapalli in April 1942 for 
training in jungle warfare. It had hardly stayed there six weeks when it was 
ordered to Ceylon. Landing at Talaiminar on July 1 as part of 20 Indian 
Infantry Division, it was made responsible for the defence of a part of the 
south-east coast of the island. The Japanese Navy and Air Force were then 
quite active in the Bay of Bengal. When the port of Trincomalee was bombed 
in December, two companies from the battalion had been despatched there 
to protect the port and oil installations against infiltrators. Meanwhile the 
command of the battalion had changed hands twice in quick succession. 
Lieut-Colonel Hall had replaced Lieut.-Colonel Wallace in July; towards the 
end of December, he too had left and Lieut.-Colonel Morris took over. In 
July 1943 the battalion had left Ceylon together with 20 Division for Ranchi 
preparatory to its move to the Assam front. It was while the battalion was at 
Ranchi that the order came to convert it into a training battalion for jungle 
warfare. 

The new scheme was a boon for the Hyderabad Regimental Centre which, 
like other infantry centres in India, was suffering from a surfeit of recruits 
awaiting posting to units. When 5th Battalion moved to Hardwar in August 
as part of 160 Indian Infantry Brigade to perform its new role, the Centre 
began to send drafts of 180 to 240 men to it monthly, and the pressure upon 
its Holding Battalion eased. 


Formation of South-East Asia Command 


An event that held great promise for the future was the setting up of South- 
East Asia Command (S.E.A.C.) in November 1943 under Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten. With his forceful personality, he changed the entire 
pattern of thinking in the theatre. 

Under S.E.A.C., 11th Army Group was formed, with General Sir George 
Giffard in command, for the conduct of operations on the Burma front. 
Besides some troops in Ceylon, Giffard's main striking force consisted of 
Fourteenth Army under Lieut.-General Sir William Slim, with headquarters 
at Comilla. It had two corps: IV Corps, responsible for the Assam front; 
XV Corps, for Arakan. 

Before Mountbatten took over, many plans had been formulated by the 


*The committee also recommended increase of the training period for recruits to eleven, 
monhts. 
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planning staff at G.H.Q. India for an offensive against the Japanese. They 
were admirable plans; all that was lacking was the wherewithal to carry them 
out. With the total defeat of German and Italian armies in North Africa, 
the tide of war had turned. Mountbatten now looked forward to an increased 
flow of men and equipment into S.E.A.C. and began to plan a big offensive 
for the winter of 1943-44. 

But disappointment was in store for him. The campaign in Italy and the 
requirements of Operation 'Overlord'* did not permit any appreciable 
reinforcement of the Burma front. Mountbatten had no alternative but 
to order limited advances in Burma and Arakan. His Arakan offensive was 
timed to start first. 


Clash of Allied and Japanese Offensives in Arakan 


The Japanese also had been making their plans. Allied successes in North 
Africa and Italy did not make cheering news for them but they were still 
optimistic about retaining the territories they had conquered. They knew of 
Allied preparations for the recapture of Burma, for which Imphal had been 
turned into a great base. Instead of letting the Allies snatch the initiative, they 
decided to forestall them by attacking Imphal and occupying it. To deceive the 
Allies regarding their intentions and to draw away reinforcements from their 
objective, the Japanese planned a diversion: a surprise offensive in Arakan, 
where they were already established in the Maungdaw-Buthidaung area. 


The Allied offensive in Arakan began in January 1944. Its aim was to 
destroy Japanese forces in north Arakan and capture Akyab. For accom- 
plishing this task, XV Corps (Lieut.-General A.F.P. Christison) had three 
infantry divisions: 5 and 7 Indian, and 81 West African. They made good 
progress. Having taken Maungdaw, an important enemy stronghold, they 
were regrouping for an attack on Buthidaung when, in the early hours of 
February 4, the Japanese launched their Arakan offensive. Taking advan- 
tage of the terrain and the early morning mist, they were able to induct lightly 
equipped, fast-moving columns to cut Allied lines of communication and 
attack their administrative areas. 


The Japanese managed to achieve almost complete surprise. They expected 
to repeat their performance of 1943; they might have succeeded but for 
Lieut.-General Slim's new strategy for dealing with their outflanking thrusts. 
His orders were that an encircled force should hold its ground, and try to 
cut the enemy's line of communication till the arrival of relief; in the mean- 
time, it would be kept supplied by air. 

While maintaining the encircled troops in Arakan by air, Slim began to 
reinforce XV Corps straightway. The first to go in was 26 Indian Infantry 
Division; it was followed soon after by 36 Indian Infantry Division**. The 


eLiberation of Europe. 
¢eConverted to a British Division in 1945. 
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Japanese attack gradually fizzled out; but while their troops were being 
pushed back in Arakan, a serious situation developed on the IV Corps front. 
Towards the middle of March, the Japanese put in a massive, well-coordi- 
nated attack on Imphal and Kohima. 

To save Imphal, immediate help was necessary. The need was for a division 
equipped on a mule-pack basis, and the choice fell on 5 Division. It was 
still fully committed in Arakan; 25 Indian Infantry Division was, therefore, 
ordered to relieve it at once and a gigantic airlift began to transport the 5th, 
including its mules, to Imphal. 


8/19 Hyderabad Moves to Arakan 


Raised at Agra on August 15, 1941 under Lieut.-Colonel E.M. Koch, 
8/19 Hyderabad had left for Wah in December that year to join 51 Indian 
Infantry Brigade. After a few months, the brigade had moved to Bolarum 
and thence to Bangalore. It had become a part of 20 Indian Infantry Division; 
but when that formation left for Ceylon in July 1942, two of its brigades had 
remained behind: the 5lst and 53rd. These were used to form 25 Indian 
Infantry Division, which was raised at Salem in the following month; 8/19 
Hyderabad had to leave 51 Brigade to help form the new division's third 
brigade: the 74th. By February 1943, the command of the battalion had been 
taken over by Lieut.-Colonel F.W. Gibb. 

A fully mechanized formation, 25 Division was part of the Southern Army; 
its role: the defence of Southern India. Accordingly, it had begun to train 
for fast-moving open warfare on a wide front. By July 1943, the threat of 
Japanese invasion of Southern India had, however, disappeared. Though 
the division remained a mechanized formation, it was now ordered to train 
for fighting through jungle and then deploying for mobile warfare. To fit 
themselves for their new tasks, its units made full use of the few jungles 
available in South India. With the authorization of a headquarters battalion 
for each infantry division, 8/19 Hyderabad had taken over that duty in 
September. 

Ranchi had been the original destination of 25 Division; as we have seen, 
events in Arakan decided otherwise. Travelling by rail, road and sea up to 
Calcutta, and thenceforth by sea, the division reached Chittagong. The first 
to arrive at the front was 51 Brigade; it fired the first shots on March 18,1944. 

From Southern India to the evergreen jungles of Arakan was a great 
change. Dominated by the Mayu Range, which runs north to south down its 
middle, the Mayu peninsula is about ninety miles long and nearly twenty 
wide at its northern end. (Map 5). From there it narrows gradually to the tip 
of land called Foul Point. The range consists of a razor-sharp ridge with 
steep, jungle-clad sides, rising from one to two thousand feet above sea-level. 
Its lower slopes end in a maze of knife-backed foothills, seldom exceeding 
two hundred feet in height. In the west, these foothills stop about a thousand 
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yards short of the sea; in the east, they end at the Mayu river. The jungles 
in Arakan are impassable, except where tracks exist; and the narrow strips 
of flat ground on either side of the Mayu Range are intersected by numerous 
chaungs or creeks with treacherous banks. 

The Mayu Range is cut up by a number of passes; the most vital for the 
defence of northern Arakan was the one on the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road. 
Till 1942 this had been the only metalled road across the Mayu Range; 
later, some other tracks were developed into roads. The Maungdaw-Buthi- 
daung road passed through two short tunnels at the summit of the pass. These 
became a part of the defensive network in this area. (Map 7). The railhead for 
Maungdaw was Dohazari, south of Chittagong. From there a solitary road 
led down to Maungdaw, passing on its way through Chiringa, Cox's Bazar 
and Bawli Bazar. 

Due to the extreme urgency of relieving 5 Division, the troops of 25 Division 
‘found themselves literally buttoning up their clothes as they hurried down 
the road from their concentration areas at Chiringa. Olive-green battle-dress 
had been issued—without buckles—to units on their leaving India, and at 
every halt the darzies were busy trying to fit these suits to the wearers'*. 


Defence of the Maungdaw Base 


The role allotted to 25 Division was to hold a firm base in the Maungdaw- 
Razabil area with a mobile reserve, take over positions captured by 36 and 
26 Divisions and later establish a monsoon line along the Maungdaw-Buthi- 
daung axis. The defence of the Maungdaw Base was made the responsibility 
of 74 Brigade; 53 Brigade was ordered to take over the Tunnels area, and 
51 Brigade, which had till then held it, was to take on aggressive patrolling 
and diversionary operations. 

On the first take-over, 17 Maratha (51 Brigade) had occupied two features, 
Hill 904 and 'Bird'. (Map 7). These were overlooked by Japanese positions 
sat Points 1433 and 1440 and, on April 5, they had attacked and forced the 
Marathas off Point 904. The Maratha company on 'Bird' withstood savage 
attacks, but was ultimately forced to give ground. The fighting continued for 
several days, and G.O.C. 25 Division placed 8/19 Hyderabad** (less two 
companies) under command 51 Brigade to reinforce the Marathas. 

One company of Hyderabads relieved the Marathas at 'Bird' on April 9. 
That afternoon it was heavily attacked by the Japanese and suffered consi- 
derable casualties. Another fierce attack in the evening so depleted the 
company that its commander, Major Gray, was left withjust two sections 
and the wounded. He was ordered to withdraw. 


*Except for the troops on the eastern front, the rest of the Indian Army was still in Khaki. 

**Major Yadunath Singh had been posted to the Regimental Centre on March 31. He 
had been second-in-command of 8/19 Hyderabad since January 1943, when he had arrived 
from the Landi Kotal Brigade. 
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But the Hyderabads were determined to retake 'Bird' and in the early 
hours of April 11 they recaptured the feature with a two-company attack. 
However, 'Bird' was devoid of jungle, and was right under the enemy's 
observed artillery fire. Also, as a result of continuous fighting over a number 
of days, many dead bodies, our own and the enemy's, were lying unburied. 
The stench was unbearable and the position was evacuated on the divisional 
commander's orders. Now 17 Maratha relieved 8/19 Hyderabad as the 
divisional headquarters battalion, but two of its companies not required for 
that purpose were positioned alongside the 8th at Kanbyin under the latter's 


command. 


Thimayya Takes Over 8/19 Hyderabad 


The enemy did not like the presence of the Hyderabads at Kanbyin as the 
deserted hamlet lay on his route to the Tunnels road. He subjected the batta- 
lion's position to regular shelling and ‘not a few attacks of varying weight’. 
A good deal of patrolling was carried out by both sides. The action on April 24 
was perhaps typical of the ruthless fighting that went on. 

The previous day, a platoon of A Company had encountered an enemy 
party south of their position. They had attacked it and dug themselves in 
after driving away the Japanese. But the enemy returned next day and fifty 
to sixty of them attacked the two forward sections of the platoon. Sheer 
weight of numbers forced the platoon to pull out, but the men delayed their 
withdrawal till the last moment. A counter-attack later in the day failed to 
dislodge the Japanese, who had succeeded in putting their L.M.G.s on domi- 
nating positions. A count of heads that evening put the losses at nine wounded 
and fourteen missing. Two days later, when the position was retaken, the 
fourteen men were found dead in the trenches, which they had not vacated. 

On May 18, all the battalion positions were subjected to heavy shelling. 
The command-post received a direct hit, and the battalion commander, 
Lieut.-Colonel F.W. Gibb, was wounded. He was evacuated and Major 
K.S. Thimayya, GSO 2 of the division, who had earlier been posted to the 
battalion as second-in-command but had not yet taken over, at once went 
forward and assumed command. He was the first Indian officer to command 
a battalion in 25 Division. 


On the Assam Front 


Now let us take a look at another front. In the beginning of March, two 
of IV Corps' three divisions had been holding the main routes from Imphal 
that led into Burma: 20 Indian Infantry Division in the Kabaw Valley, with 
forward posts on the Chindwin; 17 Indian Infantry Division south of Tiddim. 
23 Indian Infantry Division was at Imphal in reserve. Slim knew of the coming 
Japanese offensive. To fight the enemy on ground of his choosing, he had 
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decided to withdraw his forward divisions to Imphal, and there, in the narrow 
plain, take him on, making full use of his own superiority in armour and arti- 
llery. Unfortunately, he left the timing of the withdrawal to local commanders. 

Masters in the art of deception, the Japanese began their Imphal offensive 
on March 6 on the Tiddim road, where their 33 Division had already been in 
contact with 17 Indian Infantry Division. Instead of pulling out while he had 
the chance, the divisional commander tried to hold on. This led to a near- 
disaster. The Japanese, while keeping 17 Division frontally engaged, managed 
to send up a good number of their troops secretly through jungle tracks to- 
wards Imphal. Travelling at night, they got behind 17 Division, and on March 
13 struck at a place sixty miles in its rear. With hardly any room for mano- 
euvre on the narrow mountain road, 17 Division found itself in serious 
difficulties. Heavy fighting broke out. 


2/19 Hyderabad in the Rescue Operations 


To help 17 Division's withdrawal, [IV Corps sent two brigades of 23 
Division—the 37th and 49th—to fight down the Tiddim road. (Map 5). 
By then 2/19 Hyderabad had rejoined 23 Division as the divisional head- 
quarters battalion under Lieut.-Colonel F.D. Robertson, and was located 
in 'Tick' Box* at Imphal. 

In the confused fighting that developed on the Tiddim road, the Japanese 
made good use of their infiltration technique, and set up road-blocks wherever 
they found a weak spot. The moment our troops succeeded in removing 
a road-block at one place, the Japanese would set up another some way 
further back. The result was that they established themselves at several 
points on the road between our positions. Slim aptly describes the situation 
as 'a Neapolitan ice of layers of our troops alternating with Japanese'**, But 
in both training and morale our men were now better fitted to deal with the 
Japanese than they had been in 1942 or 1943. They held their ground and, 
with relief columns from the north working their way down, the move of 
17 Division was resumed. 

The first convoy to get past milestone 37 on April 2 carried a thousand 
casualties of 17 and 23 Divisions to Imphal. On April 3, 2/19 Hyderabad 
moved into position at milestone 33, fifteen miles south of Bishenpur, to cover 
the withdrawal of 17 Division. By the afternoon of April 8, the battalion had 
advanced to milestone 35. But on the following day, heavy shelling by the 
enemy caused fourteen casualties among its men (1 killed, 13 wounded). 
Quite a few ofits mules were also written off, and the battalion pulled back 
to milestone 33. 


*For its close defence, the base at Imphal had been organized into 'boxes' or fortified 
localities. These were self-contained for supplies and were so sited as to give cross-fire 
support to adjacent 'boxes'. 

**Defeat Into Victory by Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. 
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By the evening the battalion was again in contact with the enemy and 
carried out a planned withdrawal to milestone 27.5, where it was joined by 
49 Brigade. In an engagement with a Japanese jitter party around midnight on 
April 14, the battalion suffered sixteen casualties (1 killed, 15 wounded). By 
April 16, 2/19 Hyderabad was back in 'Tick' Box after finishing its assignment. 


Japanese Spring a Major Surprise 


While IV Corps had been rushing help to the encircled 17 Division, the 
Japanese sprang one of their biggest surprises of the war. From the fords on 
the Chindwin a number of mule tracks and footpaths led into Assam. Winding 
through steep, jungle-matted mountains that rose up to 8,000 feet above 
sea-level, some of these tracks reached Imphal and Kohima. Allied comman- 
ders had been confident that the maximum force that the Japanese could 
bring and maintain through these paths would be one of their regimental 
groups. They woke up with a start, when, in the third week of March, they 
discovered that the Japanese had brought up two divisions that way. One 
of these, the 15th, soon invested Imphal from the east and the north; the 
other (the 31st) pushed on to attack Kohima. 

With the Japanese 33 Division already advancing up the Tiddim road, the 
situation at Imphal became grave. It was only the Allied supremacy in the 
air that saved them from disaster: the two garrisons were kept supplied 
by air, and 5 Division was airlifted from Arakan to reinforce the front. At 
the same time, two more divisions were ordered to join Fourteenth Army: 
7 Indian and 2 British. Slim formed the two into a separate corps (X XXIII) 
for the defence of Kohima and Dimapur. 


2/19 Hyderabad Renews its Acquaintance with Palel 


In their march on Imphal, the Japanese had not forgotten the route through 
the Kabaw Valley. In fact, this was the direction from which they broughtup a 
large portion oftheir armour and medium artillery, as part of the Yamamoto 
Force*. The first objective of this force was the all-weather airfield at Palel. 

As we have seen earlier, 20 Division had been holding the Kabaw Valley 
when the Japanese offensive began. A few days after the attacks on the Tiddim 
road, columns from the Yamamoto Force started pushing up the valley, and 
20 Division carried out a planned withdrawal. By the end of March, it had 
fallen back on Shenam and Tengnoupal, south-east of Palel. (Map 6). 
During the pull-out, the division fought several minor and one major action 
against Yamamoto's troops. 

Now, the Japanese launched attack after attack to capture the Shenam 
Pass, resulting in some of the bitterest fighting of the campaign. Some enter- 


*Named after its commander, Major-General Yamamoto, the force initially had three 
battalions of infantry, a good number of auxiliaries and I.N. A. personnel. 
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prising Japanese succeeded even in reaching the Palel Keep, though only 
to be killed soon after. Attacks and counter-attacks followed in quick 
succession throughout April. As the division had been in contact with the 
enemy for two months, it was decided by the middle of May to replace it 
gradually, battalion by battalion, with 23 Division. 

About this time, 2/19 Hyderabad was placed under command 1 Indian 
Infantry Brigade, which had the task of holding the eastern approaches to 
Imphal from Palel northwards. The terrain here was a criss-cross of steep ridges 
and ravines, all covered over withjungle. It was impossible in such country to 
maintain a continuous line; all that could be done was to hold the most impor- 
tant heights along which the road and the main tracks led to Palel and Imphal. 

A week or so after the change-over, the rainy season began. Dry nullas 
soon became torrents, and tracks were swept away or became quagmires. 
With trenches and bunkers getting flooded, the holding of isolated posts 
became a problem, and | Brigade moved from Ben Nevis to monsoon loca- 
tions further back. By the second week of June, 2/19 Hyderabad was holding 
Trim Hill, with its B Company at Sita. 

Taking advantage of the pull-out, the Japanese began to bring up their 
forces for another attempt on Palel. This could not be permitted. To prevent 
them from infiltrating towards the airfield, aggressive patrolling was started 
all along the front. 

June 12 provided good hunting to 2/19 Hyderabad. A few days earlier, the 
Japanese had set up a post at Khudei Khunou. That morning, Lieutenant 
Harphul Singh took out a fighting patrol of one platoon from C Company 
to drive them away. In the action that followed, the Hyderabads succeeded 
in killing eight of the enemy, including an officer, and wounding six, for a 
loss of five men (2 killed, 3 wounded). In the afternoon, another party of 
Japanese was spotted near Maibi Khunou and D Company sent out a detach- 
ment to deal with them. In a sharp encounter, it killed six of the enemy. 


The Battle for Maibi Khunou 


The Japanese were apparently using Maibi Khunou and Khudei Khunou 
as bases for infiltration towards their objective. To put a stop to this, 2/19 
Hyderabad was ordered to capture Maibi Khunou. 

Attacking an enemy perched on a hill is always difficult; here the Japanese 
were well entrenched in bunkers on the slope of the hill. About two hundred 
of them were reported to be there, but they turned out to be a really tough lot. 

The Hyderabads' attack was timed to begin at 5 a.m. on June 18. It was 
a two-company attack, and started after an artillery barrage that lasted fifteen 
minutes. D Company's assault on the left flank was greeted with murderous 
fire from Japanese medium machine-guns placed in bunkers. But the company 
kept pushing up, and by 6 a.m. it was sixty yards from the first bunker. 

At 7 a.m. A Company attacked from the right flank. Its progress was slowed 
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down by numerous booby-traps. Within half an hour the company 
commander, Major J.G. Farquaharson, was wounded. By 7.40 D Company 
had captured four bunkers on the left flank; but five minutes later its comman- 
der, Major Madho Ram, was killed. 

By 8 o'clock good progress had been made on both flanks. But at this 
stage, the advanced elements of the two companies were attacked from a 
new direction: a hail of hand-grenades from Japanese hidden in trees. This 
caused heavy casualties; and fifteen minutes later, when the enemy on the 
peak launched a counter-attack, D Company did not have enough strength 
to withstand it. They had to withdraw. A Company followed them down the 
slope soon after, with the Japanese machine-gunners playing havoc among 
the retreating men. 

As soon as the two companies were back in their forming-up area, the 
commanding officer took stock of the situation. The battalion had suffered 
over a hundred casualties. One officer, three J.C.O.s and thirty-four other 
ranks had been killed, and two officers, three J.C.O.s and sixty-seven other 
ranks had been wounded. All the same, brigade headquarters was informed 
that the battalion was confident of capturing the hill if it attacked again, 
though it would not be able to hold it due to depleted strength. The brigade 
commander had been very much impressed by the manner in which the 
Hyderabads had carried out the assault, and congratulated them. But he 
disallowed any further attempt on Maibi Khunou for the time being. 

The Japanese made a number of attacks in this sector after the Maibi 
Khunou battle. Though they met with some local successes, they failed to 
capture the airfield. 


The Tide Turns 


In the north, at Imphal as well as Kohima, the situation had begun to 
improve with the arrival of reinforcements. The Japanese fought with great 
determination and courage. But they were fighting at the end of a long line 
of communication and without much air support. They had come lightly 
equipped, hoping to capture the well-stocked base at Imphal before the 
monsoon. In this they failed despite persistent attempts; ultimately, the 
tide began to turn against them. 

On June 22, Slim succeeded in reopening the Imphal-Kohima road; 
and in the first week on July, a general retreat of Japanese forces began. 
Defeat had made them bitter. To make sure of a safe withdrawal, their rear- 
guards fought fierce actions, very costly to the pursuers. The Palel sector was 
the last to be abandoned by them. Here, intensive patrolling and skirmishing 
continued during the first two weeks of July. As part of 1 Brigade, 2/19 
Hyderabad combed the hills to the east of Palel to put a stop to the raids on 
the airfield, and drove the enemy off many of the heights he had earlier 


managed to occupy. 
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The headquarters of Yamamoto Force was at this time located about 
seventeen miles south of Palel, on the Palel-Tamu road. Commander 23 
Division formed a plan to trap the retreating elements of this force by 
capturing and destroying two road bridges over the Lockchao. A pincer move 
by 1 and 37 Brigades and an outflanking advance by 49 Brigade on Sibong 
were the main features of the plan. (Map 6). 

Though a good number of the enemy were killed in the operations which 
were mounted in execution of the plan and a large quantity of Japanese 
equipment was captured, the bulk of enemy forces managed to escape. The 
bridges over the Lockchao could not be captured, and the Japanese themselves 
blew them up after they had safely crossed over. 

For these operations, 2/19 Hyderabad had been placed under 268 Infantry 
Brigade. The brigade's task was to guard the line of communication of 49 
Brigade during its advance on Sibong. When a patrol reported that Ben 
Nevis, south-west of Hambone, was occupied by a dozen or so Japanese, 
the battalion was ordered to see them off. However, when a company of 
Hyderabads assaulted the feature on the morning of July 24, it was met by 
heavy machine-gun fire. Enemy strength on the hill turned out to be more 
than three platoons. He counter-attacked and the company was forced to 
withdraw, though it managed to inflict thirty-six casualties on the enemy 
(16 killed, 20 wounded) for a loss to itself of four killed and eight wounded. 
Three days later, when the battalion was again told to make a try, it was able 
to occupy Ben Nevis without firing a shot; the enemy had departed in a 
hurry, leaving behind a good deal of his equipment. 

In the first week of August, 11 East African Division began to relieve 23 
Division of operational commitments on the Tamu road. The latter had been 
engaged against the enemy for more than five months. It was withdrawn for 
rest and later became India Command's reserve division. 


The ‘Lawrence of Burma’ 


An account of the Regiment's part in this phase of the war will be 
incomplete without a mention of Major H.P. Seagrim, D.S.O., M.B.E., of 
1 Kumaon Rifles. This officer was posted to the battalion in April 1937, 
but had served with Burma Rifles all the time. After the withdrawal from 
Burma, he parachuted into the Karen Hills and organized thousands of 
hillmen into guerilla bands. Due to his daring exploits, he became known 
as the ‘Lawrence of Burma’. 

Seagrim's men killed some ten thousand Japanese; their guerilla methods 
of battle drove the enemy to frenzy. To catch him, the Japanese ‘began a 
campaign of arrests and torture. The capture of equipment furnished the 
enemy with all the information they required of Major Seagrim’s activities 
and they accordingly redoubled their efforts to locate him'. Captured Japanese 
documents later showed that 'at least 270 people including elders and head- 
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men were tortured and killed in the most brutal fashion’ to trap Seagrim. 
This caused him great mental suffering. 

In spite of Japanese brutality the Karens continued to assist and shelter 
Major Seagrim, ‘but the enemy managed to convey a message to him that if 
he surrendered they would cease reprisals. Major Seagrim accordingly did 
so about March 1944. He was taken to Rangoon with other members of his 
party and for six months he remained a prisoner of war after which he was 
sentenced to death with eight others. He pleaded that the others should be 
excused, as they had been compelled to obey his orders, and he alone should 
suffer the death sentence. The degree to which he had inspired them may be 
realized from the fact that they all expressed their willingness to die with him. 
There can hardly be a finer example of self-sacrifice and bravery'*. 


Clearing the Japanese out of Arakan 


With the departure of 7 and 36 Divisions from Arakan, and the move of 
26 Division to its monsoon location, 25 Division had to regroup its troops to 
hold the monsoon line. Early in June 1944, 51 Bde. evacuated its positions 
south of the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road and moved back to cover the nor- 
thern flank of the Maungdaw Base. As part of that brigade, 8/19 Hyderabad 
occupied Nawrondaung on the Bawli Bazar-Razabil road. The Japanese had 
also fallen back to their monsoon locations, except for a few permanent gar- 
risons at forward locations. (Map 7). 

In the middle of June, the monsoon broke in real earnest. There was no 
fighting now. With the hills shrouded in mist for days, the tracks either 
washed away or ankle-deep in mud from incessant rain, leeches in the 
jungle, and the chaungs in spate, both sides took it easy. Leave was reopened. 
Japanese patrols rarely approached our lines; and as the divisional history 
puts it, 'to encounter a Japanese it was necessary to go out and look for him.' 
During the lull, units were switched over to mule transport so as to get them 
ready for the operations which were to start in the winter. It was also 
about this time that 51 Brigade's British battalion, 8 York and Lancaster 
Regiment, was replaced with 2/2 Punjab. The brigade now consisted of three 
Indian battalions, each under an Indian commanding officer**. 


*A posthumous award of the George Cross was made to Major Seagrim in 1946 when the 
Commander-in-Chief, F.M. Sir Claude Auchinleck, congratulated the Regiment. 
**The two other commanding officers besides Thimayya were: 


Lieut.-Colonel S.P.P. Thorat 2/2 Punjab 
Lieut-Colonel L. P. Sen 16/10 Baluch 


All three were made Companions of the Distinguished Service Order for gallantry in the 
Arakan operations. 

The 51st was, perhaps, the first all-Indian brigade. Earlier, the inclusion of a British 
battalion in Indian infantry brigades was mandatory; when the strength of British troops 
fell, a Gorkha battalion was included. However, as the war progressed, certain brigades 
became 100/£ Indian i.e. all three battalions in them were Indian. 
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With the end of the rainy season, a race was sure to develop for the re- 
occupation of features which both sides had vacated earlier. Lieut.-General 
Christison decided that his troops must beat the Japanese to it and secure for 
themselves localities of tactical importance, especially those that would be 
needed for the concentration of Allied forces for the winter offensive. As a 
result, the Japanese were driven off Hills 1433 and 904 on September 12; 
afew days later, Point 109 was also taken. 

The Allied victory at Imphal, and the pursuit that Slim ordered immediately 
thereafter, had forced the Japanese to regroup their armies. For the defence 
of Burma, their High Command ordered the withdrawal of the bulk of their 
forces from Arakan. Of the three divisions they had there, the 2nd and 55th 
were taken away, leaving a detachment (Sakura) to screen their withdrawal 
and to delay the Allied advance north-west of the general line Myohaung- 
Akyab. Their 54 Division was to be responsible south of that line. 

Japanese plans were, however, not then known to the Allies, and XV 
Corps began preparations for mounting an operation to drive the enemy 
out ofnorth Arakan, including Akyab and Kyaukpyu. By the end of October, 
51 Brigade had relieved 53 Brigade in the Tunnels area to give the latter a 
respite before the winter offensive. 

Four divisions were to take part in the XV Corps* offensive: 25 and 26 
Indian; 81 and 82 West African. In addition, there were three independent 
brigades. The task of 25 Division was to capture Foul Point and Kudaung 
after clearing the Mayu peninsula and the Mayu valley, while 82 West 
African Division was to advance on its left flank. 

The plan of 25 Division was for 74 Brigade to advance down the coastal 
plain in the west of the peninsula, while 53 Brigade attacked down the Mayu 
valley. These two brigades were to bypass enemy pockets in the Mayu 
hills; 51 Brigade would follow and mop them up. 

D-day for the advance of 25 Division was December 12. To obtain identifi- 
cations prior to that and to assist 82 West African Division in its assault 
on Buthidaung, 51 Brigade was ordered to carry out a series of raids on 
enemy-held localities after mid-November. 

These operations were aptly code-named ‘Dash’. The task of 8/19 
Hyderabad was to ascertain the strength and identity of the enemy on 
‘Poland’, a feature that dominated the road to Buthidaung. (Map. 7). After 
the monsoon break, the Hyderabads were in great form. On the morning of 
November 22, C and D Companies advanced after an artillery concentration 
and 'Poland' was taken exactly twenty minutes after the attack had started. 

The gallantry shown by some of our men in this action is noteworthy. 
Subedar Har Singh was in command of the leading platoon of his company. 
When his platoon came up against two strongly held bunker positions, 
he surprised the enemy with clever manoeuvre and rapid movement, killing. 


*From November 15, 1944, XV Corps ceased to form part of Fourteenth Army, and 
came directly under A.L.F.S.E.A. 
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all the Japanese in one bunker and putting to flight those in the other. 
‘Throughout the operation, this V.C.O. moved across the open at the head 
of his men with complete disregard of enemy L.M.G. fire and grenades. 
The ages of men under his command did not average more than 20 years, 
but he worked them up to such fanatical frenzy that the raid developed into 
an attack’ and 'Poland’ was captured before the enemy could recover from 
the initial shock. 

Another platoon commander who displayed outstanding leadership that 
day was Havildar Man Singh. Throughout the assault, he was with the leading 
section. When the platoon was temporarily held up by fire from enemy auto- 
matics, Man Singh rallied his men and led them in a charge that routed the 
enemy. 

For its own casualty of one wounded, the battalion killed 10 Japanese at 
‘Poland’. Among the enemy killed was an officer whom Naik Pratap Singh 
had finished single-handed*. A large quantity of arms and ammunition was 
captured, and valuable documents and identifications were secured. The 
divisional commander congratulated the Hyderabads on their fine perform- 
ance in this action. Subedar Har Singh was later awarded the Military Cross 
for his gallantry; Man Singh and Pratap Singh received the Military Medal. 


The progress of 25 Division down the Mayu peninsula was quicker than 
had been anticipated; 74 Brigade reached Foul Point on December 27 without 
fighting a single battle and 53 Brigade also reached its objective, Kudaung, 
on December 31. 

During the advance, the task of 8/19 Hyderabad had been to hold the main 
‘Spine'**. On December 30 the battalion came directly under the division; 
it had been selected to form part of the assault force for the capture of Akyab. 
Next day the battalion marched to Indin along the coast, and had reached 
Donbaik on New Year's Day after crossing waist-deep chaungs. On January 2 
the battalion was concentrated at Magyichaung. Patrol reports now showed 
that the Japanese had cleared out of the Mayu peninsula. 


Akyab Occupied 


Originally, 26 Division had been allotted the task of capturing Akyab. 
However, when 25 Division reached Foul Point ahead of schedule, it was 
decided to give it the honour of taking the island. Akyab was a prize that had 
eluded the Allies for long. 

On January 2, while preparations were under way for the assault, an artil- 
lery air observation officer flying a light aircraft saw no sign of Japanese on 
the island, and landed in a rice-field. He was assured by the inhabitants that 


*The Japanese officer's sword is kept at the officers' mess of 4 Kumaon. 
**T jeut.-Colonel Thimayya had taken over temporary command of 51 Brigade on 
December 11 after Brigadier Hutton had assumed command of 53 Brigade. 
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they had gone. Hearing of this, Lieut.-General Christison and Air-Vice- 
Marshal the Earl of Bandon* also landed and were warmly welcomed by 
the local population. The assault and the landing were, however, ordered 
to be carried out as scheduled, in the interests of training, and took place on 
January 3, though without bombardment. 

Troops of 74 Brigade and 8/19 Hyderabad were sent ashore behind the 
leading commando elements. They found the town and the harbour of Akyab 
deserted and in ruins: the result of Allied bombing. 'By night,’ says the official 
history of 25 Division, 'the melancholy howling ofjackals bespoke the utter 
desolation to which this once-proud city had been reduced’. 


The Battle of Kangaw 


Japanese forces in Arakan were now in general retreat to the south. Their 
troops could have taken to the hills and crossed over into the Irrawaddy 
valley, but not their guns and vehicles. For the latter, the only route was the 
road that ran down the Arakan coast. Two lateral roads across the Arakan 
Yomas connected that road with the Irrawaddy valley: the Minbu-Tamandu 
road and the Prome-Taungup road. The Japanese had assembled their 
Fifteenth Army in the Irrawaddy valley, where they expected the decisive 
battles of the 1945 campaign to be fought. To protect the rear of that army, 
Lieut.-General Miyazaki, the commander of their 54 Division, had orders 
to hold the approaches to the two lateral roads across the Arakan Yomas. 

Kangaw lies on the coastal road, about fifty miles south of Myohaung, 
the ancient capital of Arakan. Here the road leaves the plain, and swings 
east into the hills: an ideal site for blocking the path of an enemy making 
for Tamandu. Realizing this, Miyazaki decided to hold Kangaw in strength, 
and fortified the heights overlooking the bend in the road north of the 
village. (Map 8). 

Lieut.-General Christison also had his eyes on Kangaw, though the Allies 
had no plans to attack Central Burma through the Arakan Yomas, as the 
Japanese thought. Christison's sole aim for the capture of Kangaw was to 
block the path of the retreating Japanese, so as to destroy them before they 
could escape and reinforce their armies in Burma. 

Speed was essential to trap them and Christison decided on an amphibious 
assault. The village was accessible from the sea only by narrow chaungs, 
commanded from the Myebon peninsula, east of Akyab. The first step, 
therefore, was to seize Myebon. And on January 12,3 Commando Brigade** 
made a surprise landing on its beaches, followed soon, after by 74 Brigade. 

The corps commander's plan for Kangaw was for 3 Commando Brigadet 


*He commanded 224 Group R.A.F. 

**A British formation directly under XV Corps. It consisted of 1 Commando. 
5 Commando, 42 Royal Marine Commando and 44 Royal Marine Commando. 

fThe brigade was switched over to Kangaw shortly after the Myebon landing. 
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to capture a beach-head on the east bank of Daingbon Chaung, two miles 
south-west of the village; 51 Brigade was then to pass through, seize Kangaw 
and link up with 74 Brigade, which was to advance north-east from Kantha 
to join hands with the 51st. (Map 8). The West Africans were also advancing 
from the north, down the road from Myohaung, in pursuit of the Japanese. 
Their orders were to use the track through the mountains, which bypassed 
Kangaw, and make for Kyweguseik further south. Thus hemmed in from 
three sides, the Japanese were sure to meet their doom at Kangaw, the sea- 
route having already been closed to them with the British fleet regaining 
control in the Bay of Bengal. 

It was a very sound plan. But Christison was here dealing with a distin- 
guished Japanese general, who had made a name for himself in the battles of 
Imphal and Kohima. Miyazaki was not going to surrender Kangaw easily. 
Thus, when shortly after noon on January 22 the first assault convoy reached 
the beach south of the village, the stage had been set for a battle that has 
been described as ‘one of the bloodiest in the whole Burma campaign.'* 
Lieut.-General Christison considered it the most decisive battle of his 
campaign in Arakan. 


The commandos landed under cover of a smoke screen put down by the 
R.A.F. and intensive bombardment from field-guns on lighters, medium 
guns on the Myebon peninsula and the guns of the R.I.N. sloop Jumna 
anchored off Myebon. The Japanese had not expected an attack from 
the south, and the commandos were able to land unopposed in broad 
daylight. 

The Japanese had a regimental group (the 154th), less a battalion, in this 
area**. The village of Kangaw was used as a camp by their troops. It was 
situated in paddy country that was flat except for small hill features that lay 
all round. The Japanese held the features known as_ ‘Fingers’, ‘Perth’ 
and 'Melrose' in strength. As can be seen from the map, 'Perth' and 'Melrose' 
commanded the road to Tamandu. The beach and the southern approach 
to the village were overlooked by three features: ‘Brighton’ (Point 170), 
‘Milford’ and 'Pinner'. By the evening of January 23, the commandos had 
taken all three of them. The fact that the Japanese defences on them were 
designed to meet an attack from the north helped; yet they suffered a number 
of casualties due to shelling from enemy guns on 'Fingers'’. 

The first battalion of 51 Brigade to move forward was 8/19 Hyderabad; 
it landed at 1 p.m. on January 23 without interference from the enemy. 
Till the arrival of their own brigade, the Hyderabads were to fight under 3 
Commando Brigade. Earlier, the battalion had sailed from Akyab aboard 
the Royal Navy's cruiser Phoebe. Landing on the beaches of Myebon on 


*The War Against Japan—Major-General Kirby (Vol. IV). 
**The group was supported by a battalion of field artillery and a company of field engi- 
neers. 
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the morning of January 19*, the battalion had marched to its concentra- 
tion area at Kantha. There, fifteen minutes before the Hyderabads were to 
begin embarking for Kangaw, the divisional commander, Major-General 
Wood, had come to congratulate the men who had won decorations for the 
‘Poland’ and Kanbyin actions. 

There was no shelling as the assault landing craft came up the Daingbon 
Chaung. On arrival at the beach, Lieut.-Colonel Thimayya went ashore with 
his orders group to contact Brigadier C.R. Hardy of 3 Commando Brigade 
and reconnoitre company areas. At half past three in the afternoon, the enemy 
began to shell the beaches. It was an intensive bombardment. The Japanese 
were using T’-mm and 105-mm guns as well as 3-inch mortars. Miraculously, 
the battalion suffered no casualty in the shelling; but it set everyone digging 
hard. The shelling continued off and on throughout that night. 'The odd 
Jap was around firing off and throwing the odd grenade’, says the battalion 
war diary. The object was to draw fire from the Hyderabads. But they knew 
the Japanese game. 

A troop of Shermans had also come ashore on January 23, though with 
great difficulty on account of the high spring tide that swamped the beach. 
On the following day, the Hyderabads took over the defence of 'Pinner' 
from the commandos. They had suffered heavy casualties the previous night 
in enemy shelling and an attack on that feature. D Company, under Major 
A.L. Fowler, evacuated the commandos' casualties. By January 25, the rest 
of 51 Brigade had concentrated in the commando bridge-head. That day 
the Hyderabads lost three men due to shelling. 

Enemy shelling, small-arms fire and suicide squads were now increasingly 
active. It was evident that the Japanese were going to fight hard to defend 
their positions on 'Perth' and 'Melrose’. These hills were entirely covered over 
with dense jungle, and air-photographs had revealed very little about the 
defences. All the same, considering that the prize was worth-while, a bid was 
made for heavy strikes by the Strategic Air Force for the first time in the 
history of 25 Division. 'It was a most heartening sight,’ says the divisional 
history, ‘when on 27th January, four squadrons of Liberators** came over 
and made a most accurate bombing attack on the two major features, 
disclosing a number of previously unlocated positions.’ 

About noon that day, Brigadier R.A. Hutton, Commander 51 Brigade, 
had issued his orders for the ensuing operations: 16/10 Baluch was to capture 
"Melrose’, and 8/19 Hyderabad was to take ‘Perth’, using 'Duns' as a 
stepping-stone. The two objectives were to be bombed by the R.A.F. imme- 
diately before the assault. The Hyderabads had sent out two reconnaissance 
patrols the previous night, one to 'Duns' and the other to Kangaw. 'Duns' 
dominated the road leading to 'Perth’' through Kangaw, and was strongly 
held. 


*Thimayya had resumed command of the battalion on January 13. 
**Heavy bombers. 
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At 3 a.m. on January 28, C and D Companies of 8/19 Hyderabad moved 
off from ‘Pinner’ to secure a base on 'Duns'. 'The major part of this feature 
was taken,’ says the divisional history, 'but strong opposition was encountered 
at the northern end. After the second wave of Liberators had struck 'Perth' 
and ‘Melrose’ the main infantry assault was to go in, but before the 
Hyderabads could be launched, heavy fighting flared up on 'Duns'. The 
companies which were forming up for the attack were under perfect enemy 
observation, and Japanese artillery brought down all their fire on this vulner- 
able target. Machine-guns from 'Perth' and 'Fingers' swept both sides of 
the ridge.’ The battalion had by then suffered eighty casualties (19 killed, 
61 wounded), and was withdrawn. 

'The Hyderabads had shown great fortitude in this fierce encounter,’ 
comments the division's historian. But we shall be failing our readers if we 
do not tell them of the extraordinary courage and leadership shown by two 
of the Hyderabads that morning. In the pre-dawn attack on 'Duns’', D 
Company, under Major Fowler, had got on to their objective except for the 
northern portion which had three bunker positions with medium and light 
machine-guns. His leading platoon rushed the bunkers but was stopped at 
near quarters with very heavy casualties. The enemy immediately counter- 
attacked supported by artillery and mortars and the leading platoon was 
overrun. Fowler was ordered to consolidate and hold the ground gained. 
In an attempt to comply with this order, he kept shooting down the 
Japanese from his slit-trench and throwing hand-grenades at them. At the 
same time, he kept his battalion commander informed of the situation. As 
enemy shelling was taking a heavy toll of his company, he was ordered 
to withdraw behind the next company in the rear. Later, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thimayya himself came up to 'Duns’ to supervise the withdrawal. 

‘Owing to the confusion and noise, Major Fowler had to go round him- 
self issuing orders to his platoon commanders. The whole time he was in 
great heart, cheerful and encouraging to all ranks. After his company had 
withdrawn, he remained with the next company, supervising evacuation of 
casualties and rendering all the help he could. He was seen carrying am- 
munition and grenades to forward sections.’ 

Jemadar Rup Singh was the leading platoon commander of the Jat 
Company, which had been ordered to launch a counter-attack to prevent the 
enemy's further advance on the battalion's right flank. The situation was 
critical, but Rup Singh kept his cool, made a simple fire-plan with his 2- 
inch mortar and L.M.G.s and himself led the remainder of his platoon in 
‘a hysterical charge shouting: "Come on, show these dirty Japs that we are 
Jats"'. The leading elements of the enemy were either shot or bayoneted and 
those in the rear were pinned down. During the remainder of the action, the 
platoon held its ground and the enemy failed to make any more advances 

This gallant V.C.O. as well as Major Fowler received the Military Cross. 
During the action, Jemadar Rup Singh was wounded in the face with numer- 
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ous grenade splinters. 'He could hardly see with the blood in his eyes and 
presented a weird sight’, says the citation. 

In their attack on ‘Melrose’ 16/10 Baluch had been more lucky. They 
were able to secure a foothold on the hill, though after heavy fighting. On 
the following morning, 2/2 Punjab passed through the Baluch positions 
and captured the rest of the hill. By then, 8/19 Hyderabad had seized Kangaw 
and the small hill feature close by, from which any movement on the road 
could be prevented by fire. This, combined with the capture of ‘Melrose’, 
was considered enough of a block on the enemy line of communication and 
further attempts on 'Perth' were abandoned for the time being. 

A portion of the Japanese 54 Division (Matsu Detachment) had been 
operating in the Kalandan valley to delay the Allied advance. Immediately 
after the landing at Kangaw, Miyazaki ordered it to move there with all 
possible speed. 

The arrival of this force was signified by the launching of ‘the most 
determined counter-stroke of the whole Kangaw battle’ on January 31. 
Hill 170, the key to the whole position, was the main Japanese target; its 
loss could cut off 51 Brigade from the beaches. It must be said to their credit, 
that they succeeded in achieving a large measure of surprise, and captured 
a part of the hill. Attack and counter-attack raged for full thirty-six hours 
before the Japanese were driven off the feature. The commandos and 7/16 
Punjab* bore the brunt of the fighting. The former sustained three hundred 
and forty casualties, which included sixty-six killed. Over three hundred 
enemy dead were counted after the battle. The desperation with which 
the Japanese fought for Hill 170 can be judged from the fact that seventy of 
their engineers, from a tank-hunting party, died in one attack on a troop of 
tanks near the foot of the hill on February 1. They did succeed in putting 
two of the Shermans out of action. 


Paying Off Old Scores 


The enemy had not taken kindly to the capture of Kangaw by the 
Hyderabads. To recover it, he put in repeated attacks, mostly at night. The 
one on February 6 was a particularly desperate attempt. After daylong shell- 
ing of the village and ‘Pinner’, where the battalion's headquarters was still 
located, the Japanese attacked B Company's position on Kangaw Hill. 
Next morning, thirty-six Japanese bodies lying around the perimeter were 
buried and one wounded Japanese was taken prisoner. The company's own 
casualties were very light. 

By February 8, 74 Brigade had occupied the area north-west of 'Fingers'’; 
2 West African Brigade had reached Kani, north of Kangaw; and 4 West 
African Brigade had advanced to Kaw, in the south-east. By then 26 Division 
had also landed on and captured most of Ramree Island. Realizing that the 


*The battalion had reached Kangaw on January 29. 
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next Allied step might be a landing in the Tamandu area, Miyazaki ordered 
the Matsu Detachment to fall back on Tamandu, and the garrison at Kangaw 
to withdraw through the hills. As a consequence, enemy resistance at Kangaw 
decreased rapidly. 


‘Duns' had remained in enemy hands since January 28. To remove a 
persistent threat to Kangaw, it was decided that the Hyderabads should clear 
that hill. They had old scores to pay off. 

At 7.30 a.m. on February 11, D Company attacked 'Duns' supported 
by artillery, mortars and three Shermans. Enemy guns opened up from 'Perth'. 
While the artillery and tanks dealt with them, the Hyderabads dealt with 
the Japanese on 'Duns'. They killed twenty of them, including an officer, 
for a loss of two killed and six wounded. By 11 a.m. the hill was clear of the 
enemy. The sappers then went forward, and blew up the network of bunkers 
and tunnels that the Japanese had built on its slopes. That day the Japanese 
were cleared from another trouble spot, 'Fingers', by 7/16 Punjab. 

Aerial reconnaissance now revealed that the Japanese had made a diversion 
north of 'Perth' to bypass 'Melrose’. It was only a narrow path, but enough 
for the Japanese to slip through, though, perhaps not for their guns and 
vehicles. They were now fighting a holding action to enable their guns to 
get back. To make their position at 'Perth' untenable, 2 West African Bri- 
gade was ordered to swing south-east from Kani through the hills. 


‘Perth' was a hill with steep sides and was crowned with three pimples, 
which rose sharply from the main feature. Each pimple-top had a large 
bunker and there were bunker positions in a saddle to the flank. After our 
guns and aircraft had been plastering 'Perth' for some days, it was thought 
that the Japanese might have abandoned the hill. To make sure, A Company 
(Ahir) of 8/19 Hyderabad was ordered on February 13 to carry out a recon- 
naissance in strength and consolidate on the hill, ifit was found to be unoc- 
cupied, and to return with information of enemy strength and dispositions 
if it was still held. The intention was to stage a battalion attack with air and 
artillery support, should this prove to be necessary. 

The leading platoon commander was Subedar Mata Din, and Naik Jagmal 
was the leading section commander. The platoon commander was with the 
leading section. Nothing happened till Jagmal and his men reached within 
50 yards of the crest of the first pimple. Then, suddenly, they came under 
heavy small-arms fire, and grenades began to burst around them. Without 
hesitation, Naik Jagmal shouted "CHARGE" to his section and dashed 
ahead. He saw a bunker on the top and immediately assaulted it alone. 
He killed three Japs and put the remainder to flight but was himself wounded 
in the leg. Undeterred by heavy fire, he rushed to the second pimple, threw 
grenades into the bunker on it and went straight on, still alone and still 
under fire, to the third. 
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'He threw grenades into the bunker on this last highest pimple, stood up 
on the summit, shouted "Ram Chander Ki Jai" and, exhausted by his exer- 
tions and loss of blood, fell to the ground. He was soon joined by his section, 
and the remainder of his platoon, which completed the destruction of every 
Jap who had not fled. "Perth" had been captured at last.' 


The rest of the battalion had been watching the Ahir company's action. 
They were thrilled to see Mata Din and his platoon chasing the fleeing 
Japanese with bayonets. Jagmal had every reason to be proud of his feat. 
When he was being carried to the regimental aid-post, he said to his com- 
manding officer pointing towards 'Perth': 'I took it—I made the Japs run’. 

After the battle, 25 dead Japanese were counted in and around their 
bunkers. Our casualties were 3 killed, 6 wounded. The Indian Order of 
Merit was conferred upon Subedar Mata Din and Naik Jagmal. 


Thus ended a four-week battle against a stubborn enemy, second to none 
in courage and the art of war. Major-General Wood, the divisional com- 
mander, had ample justification to declare in a Special Order: 'Every man who 
landed on the Kangaw beaches can recall the fact with pride.'* At the height 
of the battle, Brigadier Hardy had presented a trophy to 8/19 Hyderabad. 
It was a green beret (the Commando head-dress) and there was a little typed 
message on a card with it. The message read: 


We cannot buy anything here, but would like you to accept this, as a token 
of our great admiration for the bravery and achievement of your Battalion. 


8/19 Hyderabad Leaves for India 


The 51st had been the first brigade of 25 Division to go into action in 
Arakan. It was only right that it should also be the first to come out for rest 
and refitting. That is how we find the brigade moving back to Akyab towards 
the end of February, while the remainder of the division was fighting further 
south on the Arakan coast at Ruywa and Tamandu. About a month later 
8/19 Hyderabad sailed for India, and, on March 31, disembarked at Madras. 
A few days earlier, Thimayya had been promoted brigadier and posted to 
36 Indian Infantry Brigade of 26 Division**. 

Besides those already mentioned in the narrative of various battles, the 
following received awards for gallantry during the battalion's operations in 
Arakan: 

Distinguished Service Order Indian Distinguished Service Medal 
Brigadier K. S. Thimayya Sepoy R. M. Lai 


*§ Kumaon observes February 7 as Kangaw Day. 
**It was a happy coincidence that all three brigade commanders in 26 Division were at 
the time from 19th Hyderabad: Forman (4th Brigade), Thimayya (36th), Hutchinson 
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Bar to the Military Cross Military Medal 

Major F. W. McD. Quigley, M. C. Lance-Havildar Chhelu Ram 
Sepoy Amar Singh 

Military Cross 

Subedar Nauria Ram 

Jemadar Mohinder Singh 


In addition six other ranks received Certificates of Gallantry. 


Reconqaest of Burma Gets Under Way 


XV Corps' campaign in Arakan was merely an adjunct to the main 
Allied offensive in Burma. The major thrust was made by Fourteenth Army; 
and even while the fighting around Imphal was going on, Lieut.-General 
Slim had made his plans for a march into the plains of Burma after the 
monsoon. His aim was to strike the Japanese forces at Mandalay before 
they had had time to recover from the disorganization of defeat. Simultane- 
ously, the Northern Combat Area Command (N.C.A.C.)* and the Chinese 
Yunan armies were to advance to the line Thabeikkyin-Mogok-Lashio. 
(Map 5). 

During the pursuit of the retreating Japanese, Fourteenth Army had 
occupied Tiddim in October 1944 and Kalemyo by mid-November. Its 
winter offensive began on December 3 with an advance on a two-corps front: 
XXXII Corps on the left and IV Corps on the right. About the same time 
began the southward push of the N.C.A.C. 


1/19 Hyderabad Moves into North Burma 


To 1/19 Hyderabad goes the distinction of fighting in North Burma in a 
British formation and under an American commander. The formation was 36 
British Infantry Division**, and the American was Lieut.-General Daniel 
LSultan, who was then in command of the N.C.A.C. As part of the Allied 
winter offensive, 36 Division had made steady progress down the east bank 
of the Irrawaddy. Till it took Katha in the second week of December 1944, 
it had only two British brigades; the 29th and 72nd. It was at Katha that 
our Ist Battalion, under Lieut.-Colonel R.C. Muller, joined 36 Division as 
part of 26 Indian Infantry Brigade towards the end of December. Earlier, 
the battalion had travelled by rail from Shimoga (Mysore) to Ledo, and 
thenceforward by air. The other infantry battalions in the brigade were 2 
Buffs and 2/8 Punjab. 

After the capture of Katha, 36 Division's task was to keep advancing 


*This American command, originally under Lieut-General Joseph Stilwell, consisted 
American forces and American-trained Chinese. 
**The division was placed under the N.C.A.C. after its arrival at Myitkyina in July 1944. 
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along the east bank of the Irrawaddy and up the Shweli valley, from where 
it was to go on to Mongmit and Mogok. Its final objective was Kyaukme, 
north-east of Mandalay. After the arrival of 26 Brigade, the division resumed 
its southward march, with 29 Brigade on the right moving down the Irrawaddy 
on Twinnge, and 72 Brigade on the left moving up the Shweli valley on 
Myitson, followed by 26 Brigade in reserve. At Twinnge, 29 Brigade was to 
wheel left, and attack Mongmit simultaneously with 72 Brigade advancing 
on it from the north. 


The Battle of Myitson 


The division met no opposition till January 18, when 29 Brigade came 
across a Japanese detachment north of Twinnge. From the next day, 72 
Brigade also began to encounter enemy rearguards. The main aim of the 
enemy here was to delay the southward advance of Allied forces, so that they 
should not threaten Mandalay from this direction. 

About nine miles short of Myitson, at Bahe, 26 Brigade passed through 
72 Brigade and took up the advance. At Myitson, the fast-flowing Shweli 
took a sharp turn to the north. (Map 5-inset). Here the river was about 
four hundred yards wide; it was four to five feet deep, and was unbridged. 
The village lay south of the river, on the bend. About a mile upstream from 
the village was an island in the river. West of the village, the Nammeik 
Chaung flowed into the Shweli. The stiffening Japanese opposition was 
a clear indication that the crossing at Myitson would be opposed. Yet, 26 
Brigade walked straight into a trap. 

On the night of January 31, patrols brought a report that enemy positions 
on the island, as well as on the south bank beyond it, were unoccupied. 
This was thought to be a good opportunity which must be exploited at once 
and two companies of 2 Buffs, supported by a field company, were sent for- 
ward. In the meantime, the Japanese had reoccupied their positions and the 
assaulting troops suffered 114 casualties. 

Before the ill-fated crossing, the Hyderabads had secured the north bank 
of the river for the Buffs. The enemy had bunkers along that bank. The 
Hyderabads outflanked the enemy position, and then attacked it from the 
rear. In a battle that lasted three hours, six of the enemy were killed and the 
remainder put to flight. Lieut.-General Sultan congratulated the Hyderabads 
after the action. It was a happy coincidence that the battalion's first battle 
of the war was fought on the anniversary of another great action it had 
fought a hundred and twenty-six years earlier at Nowah. 

Plans were now made to capture the ferry and the village in a surprise 
attack from another direction. The assaulting force was to move north, 
cross the Shweli to the west bank about six miles from Myitson and then 
move south again till it reached the Nammeik Chaung. After crossing to the 
east bank of the chaung, it was to attack the village and the ferry from the 
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south. The success of the operation depended on whether the chaung was 
fordable as it would have been foolhardy to attempt a crossing in boats in 
the face of the enemy. 

Between February 2 and 5, patrols were sent out to ascertain the depth 
of the Nammeik Chaung. These patrols were led by Lieutenant R. Wood* 
and Lieutenant T.N. Raina.** They had no success till the night of February 
5/6 when the patrol led by Raina spotted an enemy party fording the 
chaung. This crossing place was then selected for the assault. 

The Hyderabads were selected for the attack which was to be carried out 
on a three-company front across the chaung and then on to Myitson. B Com- 
pany (Ahir) was to establish a suitable position to protect the eastern flank 
of A Company (Jat) while that company together with D Company (Mixed) 
secured the area astride the road to Myitson. 

The battalion left the concentration area for the forming-up place at 
0.10 a.m. on February 9. The H-hour for the assault was 5.45 a.m. As the 
country between the concentration area and the forming-up place was 
exceptionally difficult for night move, having very thick patches and many 
deep nullas, it was impossible to maintain the estimated speed of advance 
and the H-hour had gone by the time the forming-up place was reached. 
A revised H-hour was, therefore, set for 06.35 a.m. when it would be broad 
daylight. 

Thinking that the dawn attack had not materialized, the Japanese had 
commenced to thin out from the defences; and, when the attack went in, 
they were completely surprised. The objective was taken and the rest of the 
battalion moved in that day. The enemy was disorganized; at nightfall he 
was still milling round in small parties. In the fighting that day the battalion 
had lost ten other ranks in killed and 2 V.C.O.s and 26 other ranks in wounded. 
Twenty-eight Japanese bodies were picked up from the battle-field. 

In the second phase, 2/8 Punjab had passed through the Hyderabads and 
secured their north flank. On the morning of February 10, aplatoonfrom 1/19 
Hyderabad entered Myitson, and destroyed enemy bunkers. But the Japanese 
were now reinforcing their positions on the south bank of the Shweli; and 
that very night they put in a determined attack on D Company. They were 
thrown back, but not before the battalion had lost four other ranks in killed, 
and two V.C.O.s and 37 other ranks in wounded. The Hyderabads killed eight 
of the enemy, including an officer, and took one prisoner. C Company's 
attempt on February 11 to establish a base on the chaung was also costly. 
It lost twenty-seven men in wounded. 

The troops were now running short of supplies and ammunition. A supply 
drop for the battalion was arranged. However, when aircraft came over and 
dropped their requirements, the enemy began to shell the dropping zone. 


*Later Brigadier R. Wood. 
**7_ ater General T.N. Raina, M.V.C. 
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This did not deter the battalion quartermaster, Captain U.C.Pant;* he took 
out a party and collected the drop. 

By February 15, a ferry was in operation on the Shweli. But it could operate 
only at night due to accurate shelling by the Japanese during the day. And 
72 Brigade was still on the north bank. With the two brigades separated from 
each other, the enemy decided to launch a major counter-attack. 

It was a daylight attack, a rather unusual procedure on the part of the 
Japanese, who preferred to attack during the hours of darkness. It came at 
7.30 in the morning on February 17, from the south; 26 Brigade were the 
target. The Japanese used flame-throwers, and fired some two thousand 
shells of various calibres into the small bridge-head. The Punjabis bore the 
brunt of the fighting which continued throughout the day. The Hyderabads 
lost twenty men: five killed, fifteen wounded. However, enemy pressure 
eased gradually and by February 21 the shelling of the ferry had also stopped. 


On to Maymyo 


Reinforcements now joined 1/19 Hyderabad and intensive patrolling began 
in preparation for the advance on Mongmit. On February 28, some casualties 
were incurred when two companies went to reconnoitre a hill commanding 
the Myitson-Mongmit road. The same afternoon, a mortar bomb fell in A 
Company's area, killing one other rank and wounding Lieutenant Durrand 
and ten other ranks. This officer had joined the battalion with the reinforce- 
ments three days earlier; he died the next day. 

The advance to Mongmit began on March 1. The Hyderabads were greatly 
cheered when on the following day Lady Mountbatten, wife of the Supreme 
Commander, came forward with the divisional commander to pay them a 
visit. Enemy rearguards were quite active in the area, though they avoided 
pitched battles. The battalion entered Mongmit late in the evening 
on March 9; since leaving Myitson, it had lost one V.C.O. and nine men 
in killed and wounded. 

The ruby-mining town of Mogok was the next objective, and the 
Hyderabads occupied it without opposition on March 19. The men had 
heard many stories about the town's wealth. They now discovered that these 
stories 'were by no means a myth’. But without tarrying to savour the charms 
of Mogok, they pushed forward, driving before them small detachments of 
Japanese, who were still intent upon delaying the advance of the N.C.A.C. 
By March 29, the Hyderabads had occupied Namsaw. The same day, a 
patrol was sent to Kyaukme, which had already been occupied by the Kachins. 
That completed the task of 36 Division and, according to instructions issued 
by S.E.A.C., it now came under Fourteenth Army. The latter had by then 
recaptured Mandalay. 


*Later Brigadier U.C. Pant. 
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Fourteenth Army now ordered 36 Division to move to the Mandalay area 
and the march to that ancient capital of Burma began. The journey was 
uneventful, except for a sharp encounter with a party of about fifty Japanese 
on April 3; and 1/19 Hyderabad marched into the cantonment town of 
Maymyo at noon on April 8. They found the 'bazar functioning very well,' 
with an abundance of fresh vegetables and ‘unlimited quantities of 
strawberries.’ 

Earlier, it had become known that 26 Brigade was to be broken up and its 
Indian battalions sent to join 20 Indian Division. It was sad news as it meant 
the breaking of links forged by a comradeship lasting four years. The 
Hyderabads replaced 1 Devons in 80 Indian Infantry Brigade, took over 
their transport at Kyaukse, and joined their new formation on April 13 at 
Zayetkon, twenty-four miles west of Meiktila. The other two battalions in 
80 Brigade were 4/17 Dogra and 3/1 Gorkha Rifles. 


The Race to Rangoon 


With the fall of Mandalay had begun the final phase of the Burma 
campaign: the advance on Rangoon. It was essential for Fourteenth Army 
to take Rangoon before the monsoon, otherwise the troops would get bogged 
down. The forward elements were being supplied by air; with airfields under 
water, air supply would be disrupted. Lieut.-General Slim, therefore, urged 
upon his corps commanders to make for Rangoon with all possible speed. 

In the beginning of April, 20 Division was in the Kyaukse-Myittha-Kume 
area, mopping up the retreating enemy, who was trying to escape eastward. 
On being relieved by 19 Indian Infantry Division, it was ordered to capture 
Magwe, south of Yenangyaung, on the east bank of the Irrawaddy. 

The attack was to be put in by 80 Brigade and, by April 16, 1/19 Hyderabad 
had reached Natmauk. Two days later, it concentrated at Leikkan. The 
brigade's attack on Magwe was preceded by a sweep on April 19 by two 
squadrons of the Royal Armoured Corps. It was so swift that the mixed 
force of Japanese and the I.N.A. holding the town was surprised; it fell before 
the Hyderabads, who were earmarked for the attack, could be launched. 
They entered Magwe the next day. 

The battalion took charge of a number of I.N.A. personnel who had 
surrendered. They also did a good deal of patrolling to round up small 
parties of Japanese lurking in the area. One of the patrols brought in fifty- 
two wounded Japanese on April 21. 


Allanmyo was 20 Division's next objective. The attack was to be launched 
by 32 and 100 Brigades, and all available lorries and trucks were made over 
to them. But the 80th decided not to lag behind: getting hold of all the mules, 
horses and bullock-carts they could for their baggage, its battalions took 
road to Allanmyo. Luckily, the town had been left virtually undefended by 
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the Japanese and 100 Brigade moved in on April 28, followed by 80 Brigade 
three days later. 

Now 20 Division was ordered to capture the silk-producing town of Prome, 
and then advance on Rangoon. The plan was for 100 Brigade to take Prome; 
32 Brigade was then to pass through and make for the final objective, while 
80 Brigade established a cordon along the Allanmyo-Prome road. On May 2, 
Lieut.-Colonel J.G. Trotter assumed command of 1/19 Hyderabad. 

Prome was taken on May 3. The same day XV Corps occupied Rangoon. 
Earlier, a battalion of Indian paratroops had been dropped at Elephant 
Point, south of Rangoon, to spearhead the corps' amphibious assault*. 
The Japanese had, in fact, evacuated Rangoon a few days earlier. It was 
while 80 Brigade were operating around Dayindabo that they sank 10 out of 
12 boatloads of Japanese seen crossing the Irrawaddy at Kama on May 5. 


Ridding Burma of Japanese 


The fall of Rangoon did not mean the end of the war in Burma. There 
were still more than sixty thousand Japanese west of the Salween. No doubt 
they were in disorganized groups, spread all over southern Burma, but they 
still had a lot of fight in them. They had lost most of their transport and guns. 
They had no tanks left, and had to forage for their food. Yet, they did not 
respond to Allied calls for surrender, and would rather die than be taken 
prisoner. The main aim of the Japanese High Command at this time was to 
get these remnants across the Sittang. 

The attention of the Army Commander, Lieut.-General Slim, was now 
divided between the Burma theatre and the invasion of Malaya, for which 
preparations were in full swing. But he had no intention of letting the Japanese 
slip through his fingers, and issued orders that they were to be trapped and 
finished before they could get to their rallying ground east of the Sittang. 

That year, the rains arrived in Burma earlier than usual. Hunting out the 
Japanese was not easy in the steamy, soaking monsoon weather, with the 
streams in flood and most of the bridges gone. But the Hyderabads revelled 
in the task. Their quarry here was the Japanese 154 Regiment, whom the 8th 
had chased out of Kangaw. Between May 14 and 21 they did good killing 
in the Wettigan area. 

Later, when 80 Brigade moved south, the battalion was placed under 
33 Indian Infantry Brigade of 7 Indian Infantry Division. On May 24, while 
it was concentrated at Kangyigon, it was given the task of establishing a 
patrol base on a hill (Point 536) near Kywethe. The Japanese here were 
making an all-out bid to reach the safety of the Pegu Yomas. Without any 
supplies of their own, they grabbed what they could from the villages and, 


*The amphibious operation was mounted to ensure capture of Rangoon before the 
onset of rains. 
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when opportunity offered, from unwary Allied convoys. A supply column 
of the Hyderabads was ambushed on May 29; its carriers and vehicles were 
burnt, and five men of the escort were killed and three wounded. 

To punish the Japanese for this, their retreating columns were shelled 
heavily. Seventy-one of their dead were counted on June 1. A week later, 
1/19 Hyderabad moved to Hmawbi, some twenty miles north of Rangoon. 
The tally of losses it had inflicted on the enemy since leaving the N.C.A.C. 
was impressive: killed—213; taken prisoner—62. 


A Final Date with the Japanese 


At Hmawbi the battalion got a break*. Leave was reopened and there 
were cinema shows and other amenities. At the same time the Hyderabads 
refitted and trained for a final date with the Japanese. 

Large bodies of the enemy had managed to escape into the Pegu Yomas. 
They planned to break out and cross over to the east bank of the Sittang. 
They might have succeeded. Unfortunately for them, their operation order 
was captured: and IV Corps had its plans ready to deal with them. Two 
divisions, the 17th and 19th, and 'Flewforce' were deployed east of the Pegu 
Yomas for this purpose. 

On July 19, 1/19 Hyderabad had joined 'Flewforce'; they were to operate 
in the Kun Chaung-Pyu Chaung area. In this sector, the break-through 
started on the night of July 21/22 with a thousand Japanese debouching 
from the hills, each man carrying a bamboo pole. The pole was to help him to 
cross the swollen river. However, a large number of these plucky men did not 
get a chance to use their poles: they never got as far as the river. 
The Hyderabads alone killed 43 that night, and another 48 the next day. 
Forty more were killed on July 23. 

In these mopping-up operations the modus operandi of our troops was to 
lay ambushes on all probable approaches to the villages by night, to locate 
Japanese troops in the morning and to pin them down and to cut off their 
route to the Sittang. The Japanese on their part remained in the villages 
during the day, covering the paths leading into them, and tried to escape 
at night. 

Between July 24 and 28, the Hyderabads accounted for twenty-seven of the 
enemy. But July 29 was particularly unlucky for the Japanese. The 
Hyderabads killed eighty of them during that day. After nightfall, when a 
large party attempted to cross the Sittang, four of the twelve boats were sunk, 
and the remainder sprayed with machine-gun fire. The biggest Slaughter, 
however, took place two days later when a platoon from A Company under 


*While the 1st was at Hmawbi, the 6th, under Lieut.-Colonel Shrinagesh, was also stationed 
there for a short period as part of the Lushai Brigade. It later moved to Rangoon for internal 


security. 
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Havildar Bharat Singh** crossed the river and attacked the Japanese-held 
village of Myaungyogyi under heavy enemy fire. The platoon killed one 
hundred and fifteen of the Japanese who were holding the village. As a 
matter of fact, the fugitives were so weak and exhausted by this time that 
they could hardly offer any resistance. According to Japanese accounts, out 
of the seventeen or eighteen thousand of their men who broke through the 
Yomas, less than six thousand made the east bank of the Sittang. They 
consider their breakout operation in July ‘as one of their worst defeats in 
the Burma campaign.' 


Japan Surrenders 


World War II came to a sudden end with the dropping of atomic bombs 
over the Japanese cities of Hiroshima (August 6) and Nagasaki (August 9). 
Japan surrendered unconditionally on August 14, while preparations for 
the Malaya landing were in the final stage. The ships were already loaded 
for the invasion and it was wisely decided to go ahead with the landing as a 
tactical operation. Unloading and redistribution of troops and stores would 
have caused great confusion. 

Japan's surrender brought relief to a world wearied by a long war. But, 
as the reader will see from the chapter that follows, work, and fighting, 
were not yet over for the men of the Hyderabad Regiment, as for a large 
number of other Allied soldiers. 


**Havildar Bharat Singh was awarded the Indian Distinguished Service Medal for 
gallantry in this action. 
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The Aftermath of War 


THE SUDDEN END of war brought an immense task for South-East 

Asia Command. Its area of responsibility now included Malaya, 
Singapore, Thailand, French Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies (now 
Indonesia), Hong Kong and Borneo. There were about five hundred thousand 
Japanese troops in this area: they were to be disarmed. Thousands of our 
own prisoners were to be brought back, and civil administration was to be 
restored in these territories. Japanese occupation had created many problems 
in these countries. In some, nationalist forces armed from Japanese sources, 
had seized power in the wake of Japan's surrender. In Indo-China, fighting 
had already started between the Annamites and the French; the latter had 
just come out of internment. To control the situation and take over 
the Japanese Supreme Headquarters in Saigon, a part of 20 Indian Division 
was flown there under Major-General D.D. Gracey, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 
The ist Battalion was selected to form part of this force. 


1st Battalion (Russell's) in Indo-China and Indonesia 


The battalion flew from Hmawbi on the morning of September 12, and 
landed at Saigon shortly after midday. Their task was to restore confidence 
among the local people, and guard communications and vital installations. 
They had also to deal with the Annamite rebels as well as other anti-social 
elements. Japanese troops were still doing guard duty at various places in the 
city; they were immediately relieved. The Hyderabads took over the Tanson 
Nhut aerodrome, the power-house, the pumping-station and the civil jail. 
The most interesting take-over, however, was that of Bank de Indo-China by 
D Company on September 23. In a surprise move, the Japanese manager 
was taken from his house to hand over the vaults. The object was to get hold 
of documents and securities not already destroyed by him. Except for British 
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officers, D Company had orders to allow entry into the bank to no one, not 
even the U.S. or French officers. 

The rebel forces in Indo-China were fairly well-armed. They had rifles, 
hand-grenades and automatics. During clashes with them between September 
24 and November 4, the battalion incurred ten casualties (three killed, 
including a V.C.O., and seven wounded). The Hyderabads carried out raids 
on suspected localities to look for caches of arms and ammunition; they 
also organized flag marches through the city to make their presence felt. 

On November 8, at a memorable ceremony, Major-General D.D. Gracey,* 
Commander 20 Division, presented decorations won by the battalion at the 
battle of Myitson.** Among the proud recipients were Subedar Khazan Singh 
and the battalion's medical officer, Captain P. De Souza. Both had won the 
Military Cross. Later, on January 10, 1946, all officers and V.C.O.s of the 
battalion were to receive Japanese swords from the general's hands. These 
were proud mementos which would become family heirlooms and remind 
future generations ofa great war, and of the men who captured these trophies 
from a brave enemy. 

Towards the end of January 1946, sufficient French troops had arrived in 
Indo-China to take over the battalion's commitments. But home was still 
a distant dream for its men; work awaited them elsewhere. On January 28, 
the battalion sailed for Makasar by K.P.M. Tegelberg. Their new task 
consisted mostly of helping with the repatriation of Japanese prisoners, and 
detachments of the battalion were located at Malino, Balik Papen and Pare. 

Malino was a pleasant hill resort and a leave centre for the brigade. Major 
Dharam Singh was O.C. Malino and companies took turns for a fortnight's 
stay there under him. There had been many rumours and false alarms about 
the battalion's return to India, but it was not till June 30 that they found 
themselves aboard H.T. Dunera. A 10-day voyage brought the battalion to 
Madras, where Major-General Wade, G.O.C. Madras Area, and the band of 
the Dogra Regimental Centre welcomed them at the quayside. After the 
usual formalities, the battalion moved to Pulgaon. 


1 Kumaon Rifles in Malaya 


The Kumaon Rifles embarked at Vizagapatam on September 1, 1945 as 
part of 53 Indian Infantry Brigade (XXXIV _ Corps). Lieut.-Colonel 
L.J.C. Loch was in command, and the battalion landed on the Morib 
beaches in south-west Malaya on September 9. On the following day, 
while the Kumaonis were concentrated at the Highland Estate, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, General Slim and Lieut.-General O.L. Roberts (the corps 
commander) visited them. 


*After Partition, General Gracey became C.-in-C. Pakistan. 
**Tjeutenant T.N. Raina was mentioned in despatches for his part in the battle. 
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The battalion reached Kuala Lumpur, capital of Malaya, on September 12, 
in time to stop the looting of Japanese barracks which they had vacated for 
the Indian troops. Next day, there was a victory march through the city, 
with the Kumaonis taking part in it. 

The ceremonial surrender of enemy troops at Kuala Lumpur took place 
on September 14. Lined up were six thousand of the proud Japanese; their 
dream of a South-East Asia empire had vanished and much of their arrogance 
had gone. Their arms lay piled up in a dump; only the officers carried their 
swords. If the surrender aroused any feelings in their hearts, their impassive 
faces did not show them. Exactly at 2 p.m., Brigadier B.C.H. Gerty, 
Commander 53 Brigade, arrived. The Japanese commander called his officers 
and men to attention, marched up to Brigadier Gerty, saluted and handed 
over his sword. Thereafter, the other Japanese officers laid down their swords 
before the brigade commander. Search of Japanese troops and their barracks 
followed. 

1 Kumaon Rifles moved to Kuala Kangsar on September 20. There, 
another surrender ceremony took place two days later. Chinese communists 
were creating quite a bit of trouble at this time in the Malayan countryside. 
They were looting villages and spreading terror among the people. To put 
a stop to their activities, the Kumaonis carried out flag marches as well as 
raids and searches of their hideouts. For combing the area around Kuala 
Kangsar, the battalion established detachments at Grik, Lenggong, Lumut 
and Sungei Siput. 

The Kumaonis witnessed yet another surrender on December 1. This 
time it was not a surrender of enemy forces, but of the guerillas 
who had fought Japanese troops during their occupation of Malaya. 
It was a touching scene as two companies of Kumaonis presented arms 
while the Malayan guerillas marched past for the last time. The Sultan 
of Perak was among the many local dignitaries who were present at the 
ceremony. 

Towards the end of January 1946, the battalion moved to Telok Anson. 
Their task remained the same, but they were now provided with four assault 
landing craft, a couple of mechanized landing craft and some launches for 
anti-piracy patrolling. Three months later, the Kumaonis moved further 
north to Lumut. There, during August, Lieut.-Colonel F.W. Gibb, who had 
earlier been wounded while commanding 8/19 Hyderabad in Arakan, took 
over command. Inthe following month the battalion took part in an opera- 
tion in the Bagan-Datoh area. It was mounted to rid the area of pirates and 
robbers, and was appropriately named 'Mudlark'. This coastal region is 
intersected by muddy creeks which provided good hiding places for the 
miscreants. 

The Kumaonis and other troops of 53 Brigade operated against 
the terrorists in Malaya till November 1946, when the battalion sailed for 
India. But the terrorists continued their banditry for a long time afterwards: 
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they took to the jungle, which offered them refuge as well as a base to operate 
from.* 

On November 15, 1 Kumaon Rifles embarked on board the Netherland 
ship Johan van Olden Barnevelt at Port Swettenham, and reached Bombay 
on November 25, the Area Commander welcoming them on behalf of 
the Commander-in-Chief. C Company under Captain Teg Bahadur Kapur** 
provided a guard of honour to the Area Commander, with the battalion's 
band in attendance. The Kumaonis reached Napier Lines, Allahabad, their 
new home, on November 28. 


8/19 Hyderabad in Malaya 


Another battalion of the Regiment that landed in Malaya with the first 
wave of Allied troops was the 8th. They had sailed in a convoy from Madras 
under Lieut.-Colonel R.J.F.A. Lawder, and disembarked on the north bank 
of the Langat river on September 9. By 4 p.m. that day, they had occupied 
Klang, relieved all the Japanese guards there and despatched them to their 
concentration centre. By September 12 they had reached Kuala Lumpur, 
and taken over Japanese dumps and depots located there. 

October 16 saw the battalion at Bentong. There was a certain amount of 
unrest in this area, and there were communist-led demonstrations against 
the troops. But with tactful handling, relations between the local popu- 
lation and Indian troops soon improved. And by November 11, we find the 
battalion's football team playing a friendly match against a local team, and 
afterwards entertaining it to tea. The battalion controlled an area that 
measured some 3,500 square miles. To look after it, the companies were 
spread out in detachments. 

After their assignment in Malaya was over, 8/19 Hyderabad sailed for 
India; by March 1946 they had arrived at Hoshiarpur. 


2/19 Hyderabad's Operations after V.J. Day 


Of the five battalions of the Hyderabad Group that operated in liberated 
territories after victory over Japan, the 2nd had to do the maximum fighting. 
When Lieut.-Colonel H.G. Pardey embarked his battalion at Bombay on 
H.T. Aronda twenty-six days after the enemy's unconditional surrender, he 
could never have thought that he would lose six of his officers and many 
men in killed and wounded in the ensuing months. 

The ship reached Port Swettenham (Malaya) on September 17, but the 
battalion disembarked two days later at Port Dickson. They were the divi- 
sional headquarters battalion of 23 Indian Infantry Division but were soon 


*British troops operated against communist guerillas in Malaya as late as 1956, 
**Later Brigadier T.B. Kapur, A.V.S.M. 
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after released from that role, and placed under the artillery brigade for some 
time. Later, they came under 37 Indian Infantry Brigade. 

The battalion had been in Malaya only a month when they were ordered to 
Batavia (now Djakarta), where they arrived on October 19. Three days later, 
they moved to Semarang. Their duties included the protection of docks and 
the airfield, and the provision of escorts for Japanese prisoners, who were 
being moved out. 'A very complicated and unhappy situation’ had developed 
throughout Indonesia. The inhabitants of this erstwhile Dutch territory were 
violently opposed to the return of their old masters, and Allied troops were 
the targets of their wrath. 

Great tension prevailed in Semarang; on October 28 street fighting 
broke out. Indonesian freedom fighters were well-armed; besides small-arms, 
they had artillery and even a few tanks. But they were not so well organized. 
In company actions, fought with artillery and tank support, the battalion 
lost two men in killed and three in wounded between October 28 and 
November 4. Even fighter-bombers had to be employed against the rebels’ 
positions when they attacked the Hyderabads’ battalion headquarters. 

By November 17 the situation had deteriorated considerably. At 11 
o'clock that night the battalion commander had called a conference of his 
officers; he got worried when he discovered that three of them were missing. 
Next morning, the police recovered the bodies of Major K.A. Appana and 
Captain S.N. Sur. The third officer, Lieutenant T.S. Dalvi, was found severely 
wounded; he too died in hospital that day. After this occurrence, the troops 
were ordered to round up all armed Indonesians, including- the police. 

Extensive fighting now broke out, and between November 18 and 25 the 
battalion suffered thirteen casualties in wounded. Patrolling had to be carried 
out almost round the clock to stop arson and looting. The Royal Navy were 
quite helpful and gave them support from cruisers and destroyers. The 
battalion's account of the operations at Semarang says: 'The ship which we 
have "adopted" is the cruiser Norfolk* whose 8 guns have made things 
considerably easier for us on several occasions. Social life has been good 
lately and over Christmas on board and ashore’. Describing the battalion's 
role, the account continues: 'We fought, as we hope our decorations will 
prove, and did a thousand and one jobs which normally don't come the way 
of a unit: police, fire brigade, town sanitation and, the greatest of all, the 
guarding and aid to the thousands of women and children internees'. 

The battalion had now come under their old formation, 49 Indian Infantry 
Brigade; on January 14 they moved to Djakarta after handing over their 
duties to a battalion of British paratroopers. 

In the beginning of February, Lieut.-Colonel H.S. Stanfield took over 
command of the 2nd, and by February 17 the battalion had arrived 


*The battalion were presented with a photograph of the ship; they reciprocated by present- 
ing a Japanese sword for their wardroom and one for the gunroom. 
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in Bandung. Their task remained, as before, the pacification of the area. The 
southern portion of Bandung had been in rebel hands for some time. On 
March 25, the Hyderabads succeeded in occupying it in conjunction with 
3/10 Gorkha Rifles without any casualties. Later, when they took the Padal- 
rang power-house, they lost three men in wounded. A peculiar feature of the 
situation throughout South-East Asia was that the Japanese were coopera- 
ting with Allied troops in their operations against the rebels. They acted as 
guides and interpreters, and were permitted to carry arms for personal 
protection. 

Towards the end of June, normal life had been restored in Bandung; 
Dutch troops had begun to appear in this area and the battalion was flown 
back to Djakarta for operations in the Depok region. By July 25, peace had 
returned to this area too, and on August | the Hyderabads sailed for Sumatra 
on board the Boschfontein. 

Padang was their destination where they arrived on August 4. It was here 
that the battalion lost three more of its officers. They were going for dinner 
to brigade headquarters on the evening of their arrival when a grenade was 
hurled into their jeep. Major Thapa was killed on the spot, and Major 
Buchanan and Captain Shirazie were wounded. 

The rebels in Padang were a fanatical lot; they kept attacking the 
installations and vulnerable points guarded by the Hyderabads. The power- 
house and Monkey Hill were their favourite targets and the battalion were 
kept quite busy till the end of November when they sailed for India. 

The battalion reached Madras on December 3. There had been rumours 
that they would go to Dacca and the men had been somewhat unhappy 
at the prospect. But they soon learnt they were going to Calcutta, and reached 
Dum Dum on December 5. Unfortunately, they were immediately called upon 
to perform internal security tasks. 

The 2nd had won a number of awards for the operations at Semarang 
and other places in Indonesia. Jem. Balbir Singh received the Military Cross 
and Lance-Naiks Prem Singh and Hira Singh were awarded the Military 
Medal. In addition, 5 officers, 8 V.C.O.s and 13 other ranks were mentioned 
in despatches. 


6/19 Hyderabad in Burma 


The 6th played a significant part in clearing Burma of dacoits after its 
reconquest. The battalion had actually begun mobilizing during November 
1944 while at milestone 36.5 on the Ranchi-Lohardaga road. Lieut.-Colonel 
S.M.Shrinagesh was commanding the unit, and Major Apji Randhir Singh 
was his second-in-command. By April 13, 1945, the battalion had arrived 
in Shillong. Getting orders to move to Burma, it sailed from Calcutta by 
H.T. Dunera on July 5, and landed at Rangoon eight days later. 

The battalion then joined the Lushai Brigade at Hmawbi and began anti- 
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dacoit operations with great vigour in the Prome area. Some sick Japanese 
were still stranded in the Pegu Yomas; they had to be helped out. The odd 
Japanese straggler was also being brought in by patrols. Towards the end of 
August, Shrinagesh left the battalion on promotion, and Lieut.-Colonel 
J.D. Holmes arrived on September 16 to replace him. 

The battalion moved to Mingladon on November 9, after which it ceased 
to be under the Lushai Brigade. Towards the end of 1945 we find the 
Hyderabads on road and rail protection duties in the Toungoo-Rangoon 
area; but early in the following year they moved north, and were operating 
in the Bhamo area by the middle of February 1946. 

Lieut.-Colonel Holmes had earlier gone with a detachment across the 
Salween into Thailand to round up some Japanese who were reported to 
be in hiding. He discovered there were some 700 of them, but they surrendered 
without fuss and were brought over by mid-February. 

About this time, Chinese troops were being withdrawn from North Burma. 
Some of them appeared to be reluctant to leave the country; to ensure that 
they did, 6/19 Hyderabad received orders to follow their withdrawal up 
to the Burma-China border. It was a delicate task, but the battalion per- 
formed it well. Concentrating at Washang on March 15 they saw the Chinese 
olf, following the Sailaw-Sadon-Wachon route. 

The beginning of June found the battalion back in Rangoon. Dacoits 
in the Pyapon area engaged their attention till the end of October. Soon 
after came the orders for the unit to return to India, and H.T. Empire Rani 
brought it back to Calcutta on December 3. After embarkation at Rangoon 
(November 29), the G.O.C.-in-C., Lieut.-General H.R. Briggs, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., had come on board the ship to say goodbye to its officers and men 
and to thank them for their fine work in Burma. 

At the Princep Ghat, Calcutta, the battalion was received by the G.O.C.-in- 
C. Eastern Command and the band of 14 Punjab Regiment. Before entraining 
for Agra, the 6th was given a two-day rest at Alipore. The 2nd were then 
moving in from Madras and the chance meeting of the two battalions pro- 
vided an opportunity for many a happy reunion. 

Before departure from Burma, the 6th had been informed that the 
battalion would be disbanded after arrival in India. But before they reached 
Agra on December 8, the men had received the welcome news that the 
disbandment orders had been cancelled. 


Renaming the Regiment 


For quite some time there had been a feeling that the name of the Regiment 
should be changed. As far back as 1935, the Colonel of the Regiment had 
forwarded to the Commander-in-Chief a unanimous proposal from battalion 
commanders that the name of the Hyderabad Regiment should be changed 
to 19 Kumaon Regiment. Among the reasons given were that the Regiment 
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no longer had any connection with Hyderabad, and with its existing name 
there was the tendency to look upon it as a down-country regiment; there 
was confusion when units of the Regiment were stationed alongside the 
Hyderabad state infantry and there was reluctance on the part of new officers 
to join the Regiment. The Commander-in-Chief had, however, turned down 
the proposal on the plea that he was not prepared to change the 1922 
reorganization. 

World War II had brought further grounds for a change. Although the 
Regiment had expanded greatly during the war, the recruitment of Jats had 
decreased; they were going increasingly to the Armoured Corps and Artil- 
lery—and they had a regiment of their own. The Ahirs, though they had no 
separate regiment, had been increasingly recruited in Artillery and 8 and 14 
Punjab Regiments; it was not intended to increase their recruitment in the 
Indian Army as they were already well-represented. The Kumaonis, on the 
other hand, had no regiment of their own and though there had been some 
recruitment of the class in the Frontier Force Regiment, it was minimal, 
and that too had been stopped. 

After considering the various factors, the government of India decided 
that the Jats in the Hyderabad Regiment should be transferred to the Jat 
Regiment and the Grenadiers and their place taken by the Kumaonis. The 
future class composition* of the Regiment was to be 75 % Kumaonis and 
25 % Ahirs; at the same time, the name of the Regiment was changed, as 
from October 27, 1945 to 19 Kumaon Regiment. It was a momentous 
change and October 27 is observed throughout the Regiment every year as 
Kumaon Day.** 

Soon after the change of name, a search began for a new crest. Many of 
the retired officers had naturally regretted the passing of the old name, but 
they were greatly heartened when a decision was taken to maintain a link 
with the past through the new crest by adopting the demi-rampant lion from 
Sir Henry Russell's family coat of arms. Originally, it had been proposed 
that the ‘lion’ should have a crown on its head, but due to the difficulty of 
balancing it securely, the idea was given up. The design of the badge, as we 
have it today, was agreed upon by February 1946; by November, officers 
could buy the new collar-dogs and cap-badges made by Hamiltons of 
Calcutta, in silver. 


The 4th is Re-raised 


Soon after the arrival of 8th Battalion from Malaya, orders were received 
that 4th Battalion was to be reconstituted on the 8th. Thus the services of 


*See Part IV for a detailed note on class composition. 
**T he first Kumaon Day was celebrated with a ceremonial parade at which Lieut.-General 
Sir Geoffrey A.P. Scoones, G.O.C.-in-C. Central Command, took the salute. 
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both the battalions during the war were recognized; Lieut.-Colonel T.A.Stap- 
leton was selected to command the unit. 

The reconstitution of 4th Battalion was to be carried out in two phases. 
The first phase began with the arrival of the commanding officer at the Centre 
on April 16, 1946 when he began to form a cadre that was chiefly composed 
of officers, V.C.O.s and men from the old 4th. An appeal went out to all 
units of the Kumaon Regiment to help with the reconstitution by sending men 
from the old 4th to join the cadre. 

In the second phase, this cadre left for Hoshiarpur; the disbandment of the 
8th was to begin thereafter. Unfortunately, a move now intervened, and the 
battalion entrained for Deolali on the night of May 9/10 to take over internal 
security duties from 3/6 Gorkha Rifles. 

On June 1, 1946, the 8th ceased to exist. Its assets as well as its battle 
honours were taken over by 4th Battalion. 


Demobilization and Disbandment 


At the beginning of World War II, the strength of the Indian Army stood 
at 194,373 officers, V.C.O.s and men; by the time Japan surrendered, it had 
increased to 2,049,203. Obviously, this large number could not be kept after 
the fighting had ceased. As early as January 1944, India’s Commander-in- 
Chief, Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, had charged his Chiefs of Staff 
to work out the size of the country's post-war Army. Later during the year, 
the Reorganization Committee (India) had been set up under the chairmanship 
of Lieut.-General H.B.D.Willcox to study the problem in detail. Plans for 
demobilization were ready some time before the war ended, though the sudden 
cessation of hostilities caught the planners at General Headquarters on the 
wrong foot. Large numbers of recruits were then training at regimental 
centres, but orders soon went out to put the demobilization scheme into 
action and the release of surplus men began in a big way. 


There were a good number of British and Indian emergency commissioned 
officers serving in units at the time. There were also some officers of the 
British service in Kumaon and other Indian Army units. The repatriation and 
release of these categories of officers was commenced according to a phased 
programme laid down by General Headquarters. 

Colonel E.L.Wilson-Haffenden, M.B.E., had taken over command of the 
Centre towards the end of July 1945. The release machinery was then in full 
swing. By October, a Demob. Battalion had begun to function. It had the 
capacity of releasing 900 men a month, but this figure was seldom realized. 
As part ofthe 'running down' ofthe Centre, No. 2 Training Battalion and the 
Specialist and Holding Battalion were disbanded during October and Novem- 
ber. The release process involved a great effort on the part of Records and 
Accounts Section; the staff that manned this organization rose to the occasion, 
and it was largely due to their zeal that the men went home happy. 
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A somewhat unpleasant task that had to be performed by the Centre about 
this time was the screening of prisoners returning from enemy captivity.* 
Those who had voluntarily collaborated with the enemy** were classified as 
‘grey’ or 'black' according to the degree of their involvement; such personnel 
were released after the disciplinary aspect of their conduct had been decided. 
Those classified as 'white' were eligible to count their period of captivity 
towards promotion that would have been their due but for their capture. 

Perhaps for the first time in the history of the Indian Army courses were 
started for men going home after a war to fit them for civil avocations. Our 
Centre got down to it in right earnest as is evident from the variety of courses 
that it offered to demobees. Agriculture, poultry farming, sericulture, fruit- 
canning, manufacture of soft drinks, cooperatives and the production of 
farming implements were among the subjects on which training was available. 

Another new measure that the government of India introduced for the 
benefit of released personnel was the opening of employment exchanges to 
find jobs forthem. Many of the officers in charge of the employment exchanges 
were themselves ex-servicemen and understood the problems of the demobee. 
The good work done by the employment exchange organization led to its 
permanent retention as a limb of the civil administration; its benefits were 
extended to all unemployed in the country, be they civilians or personnel 
released from the armed forces. 


By October 1946, the Centre had released 6,796 V.C.O.s and other ranks. 
The process of disbanding war-raised units went on simultaneously; they 
reported at the Centre according to the schedule laid down by General Head- 
quarters; the personnel selected for retention in the post-war Army were 
posted to their new units, the others being put in the release machinery. 

Within a short span of 11 months, seven war-raised units of the group 
had been disbanded. Unfortunately, the term 'disbanded' does not convey 
the human aspect of a necessary operation. The raising of a new unit involves 
a tremendous amount of work for those who are entrusted with it. Once the 
unit is formed, its men become a family: together they go through all that a 
modern war entails. Fighting shoulder to shoulder binds them to one another 
in a comradeship that is unknown in any walk of life except that of the soldier. 
Then the clock strikes twelve; the war ends, and with one stroke of the pen an 
order is issued to dismantle a structure built with sweat and blood. It is a hard 
moment for the officers as well as the men, but it is something for which a 
soldier has to be prepared: no nation can afford to keep large wartime armies 
permanently. 


*A mong the prisoners who returned from Japanese captivity was Major Kanwar Bahadur 
Singh. This officer, who was destined to become the Colonel of the Regiment in 1961, was 
made a Member of the Order of the British Empire (M.B.E.) for his exemplary conduct 
while a prisoner. 

**Before their disbandment, 9th Battalion were for some time performing guard duty St 
a camp at Bahadurgarh where the men from the 'Legion' (Indian troops who fought for the 
enemy on the European front) were held. 
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Given below are the dates on which the units mentioned ceased to exist: 


119 Garrison Company February 28, 1946 
5th Battalion March 7, 1946 
25th Garrison Battalion May 15, 1946 

9th Battalion July 16, 1946 

319 Garrison Company July 25, 1946 

219 Garrison Company August 26, 1946 
7th Battalion December 20, 1946 


The Kumaon Regimental Band Goes to Japan 


After Japan's surrender, a Commonwealth division consisting of four 
brigades—one British, one Australian, one New Zealand and one Indian— 
was sent there as the British Commonwealth Occupation Force (B.C.O.F.)*. 
The Indian Brigade (268th) was commanded by Brigadier K.S. Thimayya, 
D.S.O.; its headquarters in Japan was at Matsue. Though the Kumaon 
Group was not represented on the B.C.O.F., Thimayya arranged to get the 
Kumaon Regimental Band to accompany it to Japan. It left Agra on 
January 31, 1946 for Nasik, where the force was concentrating before sailing 
for Japan. 

The Kumaoni band created a very good impression in Japan. Its program- 
mes were quite popular and it even added some Japanese tunes to its 
repertoire. The divisional commander, Major-General Cowan, took a 
personal interest in the men and had their uniform slowly renovated while 
their instruments were either repaired or replaced". 

With freedom in the offing, India's leaders decided that our troops should 
not be on foreign soil as occupation forces. Accordingly, 268 Infantry Bde. 
was recalled from Japan and the band was back in India by August 14, 1947. 


An Appraisal 


The Kumaon Regiment can be said to have come into its own during 
and after World War II. Though Kumaon units did not get a chance to 
fight in the North African and European battles, which got much more 
publicity in the Western press due to the preponderance of American and 
European troops in those theatres, their record in Burma and Malaya was 
quite impressive. The following are the battle honours** awarded to the 
Regiment for various campaigns and actions in which our battalions 
fought: 


*The Americans were in overall control in Japan, with General Douglas MacArthur in 


supreme command. 
**For gallantry awards won by individuals, please see Part IV. 
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North Africa 1940-43 Kangaw 
North Malaya Shweli 

Slim River Magwe 
Burma 1942-45 Kama 
Bishenpur Sittang 1945 


In the matter of promotion of officers to senior appointments too, the 
Kumaon Regiment had done well. Thimayya became the first Indian to 
command a brigade in action, and the following officers were serving as 
major-generals at the end of the war: 


Major-General D.Stuart, C.B., C.LE., O.B.E. (4th Battalion) 
Major-General J.F.R. Forman, C.B.E., D.S.O. (2nd Battalion) 
Major-General _F.H. Skinner, C.I-E., O.B.E. (1st Battalion) 
Major-General J.B. Macdonald, D.S.O., O.B.E. (1st Battalion) 


Post-War Changes 


A good deal of reorganization took place in the Indian Army after World 
War II. Olive green had come to stay. Some of the corps and regiments 
raised during the war were disbanded; some were reorganized. The Indian 
Parachute Regiment was disbanded in 1946 after it was decided that the 
infantry element of 2 Indian Airborne Division would henceforth consist 
of selected pre-war battalions. The Ist was one of the 11 battalions chosen 
for para role from the Indian Army. The Kumaonis took to parachuting 
with gusto, and | Kumaon was henceforth known as Ist Para Battalion 
The Kumaon Regiment (Russell's). 

Earlier, in November 1945 the Bihar Regiment had formed their own 
regimental centre*; in March 1946 it moved to Ranchi. Colonel S.M. 
Shrinagesh became the first Indian to command the Kumaon Regimental 
Centre when he relieved Colonel Wilson-Haffenden on October I, 1946. 
He did not stay long at the Centre; Brigadier Thimayya was posted back 
from Japan in December that year to sit on the Armed Forces Nationalization 
Committee and Shrinagesh moved there to command 268 Infantry Brigade 
in the B.C.O.F. 


*The Kumaon Regiment continued to provide subedar-majors to the Bihar Regiment 
till about 1952 and the other ranks in the latter continued to bear the regimental numbers 
from the Kumaon series which were originally allotted to them. 
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The Dawn of Freedom 


TO br FREE is the birthright of every nation. For a long time the people 

of India had been demanding that right from their British rulers. The 
Indian National Congress, formed in 1885 by a small body of intellectuals, 
had gradually gathered strength till it became a great organization of the 
masses fighting for the country's freedom. Fortunately, under Mahatma 
Gandhi's leadership, the struggle remained by and large non-violent in 
character. The British responded from time to time with reforms, and by 
1935 a limited autonomy had been attained. But that did not satisfy the 
aspirations of the people. 

World War II came in the way of further progress. Elections held after 
victory over Germany brought a Labour government to power in Great 
Britain in July 1945 and the new Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, decided 
to end the British commitment in India. By then a new development had 
taken firm roots in Indian politics: the demand by a large section of the 
Muslims, under the leadership of Mr. M.A. Jinnah, for a separate state 
carved out of the Muslim majority areas of the country. Thus, when this 
country became free on August 15, 1947, it was as two self-governing Domi- 
nions: India and Pakistan.* 

The majority of people in India had been against partition and Mr. Jinnah's 
agitation for a separate homeland for the Muslims had created a great deal 
of communal tension. Serious riots had occurred in Calcutta, Noakhali 
and Bihar during 1946. But the campaign of communal hatred that formed 
the basis for the demand for partition brought its full impact when Lord 
Mountbatten, the last Viceroy of India, issued a proclamation on June 3, 
1947 conceding the right of Muslim majority areas to form a separate 


*The two dominions had the option to declare complete independence. India took this 
step on January 26, 1950 and became a republic while remaining within the British Common- 


wealth. 
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dominion. Mob violence broke out all over the Punjab,* which was to be 
divided between India and Pakistan. It soon spread to the contiguous areas 
of the North-West Frontier Province, Delhi and parts of U.P. Anarchy 
spread as mass murders of one community by the other, looting, arson, 
abductions and rape became the order of the day. 

There was a complete breakdown of law and order as terror-stricken 
Hindus and Sikhs began to flee from the predominantly Muslim areas of 
West Punjab and the ‘Frontier’ to East Punjab, and the Muslims from the 
affected areas of Northern India began moving in the opposite direction. 
The exodus was on a colossal scale, and brought a difficult task for the 
Indian Army which was itself to be divided between the two dominions. 

Officers, Y.C.O.s and other ranks of the undivided Indian Army had been 
offered the choice of service in either of the new dominions; they could also 
choose, if they so desired, to serve neither of them. A large number of British 
officers decided to go home; some of them were absorbed in the British 
Army. Many of them went over to Pakistan; a few stayed back to serve in 
the army of free India. 


The first Kumaoni unit to get involved in a big way in internal security 
duties connected with communal rioting was 2 Kumaon. The battalion had 
operated for 15 months in Indonesia before their arrival at Dum Dum on 
December 5, 1946; almost immediately, they were called out to deal with 
the rioting in Calcutta. Two of the companies were ordered to guard the 
Sealdah railway station and another two were detailed to escort trams and 
buses plying in the city. 

On December 15 the battalion moved to a hutted camp at Alipore. In the 
following month, there were strikes and threats of strikes, and the battalion 
had a company standing by all the time; fortunately, they were not needed. 

During February 1947 the battalion moved to better accommodation at 
the Red Road Camp in the heart of Calcutta. When workers of Kidderpore 
Docks went on strike in July, it was the men of 2 Kumaon in whom the civil 
authorities found their replacement. The Area Commander and the Commis- 
sioner of Police had a good deal of praise for the battalion on account of 
their excellent work in the troubled period preceding Independence. 


The 4th Battalion, or more correctly 8th Battalion and the cadre of the 
4th which was to take over from the former,** were moved at short notice 
from Hoshiarpur, in the Punjab, to Deolali on May 13, 1946 as part of 11 
Infantry Brigade (4 Infantry Division). After relieving 3/6 Gorkha Rifles, 
the battalion sent two companies on detachment duty at Manmad and 
Igatpuri; these companies were responsible for 180 miles of the Central 


*Another province that was divided was Bengal, and a small part of Assam also went 
to Pakistan; but in these areas the exchange of population took place more peacefully. 
**On June 1. 
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Railway (then G.I.P. Railway). The remainder of the battalion were in a 
mobile role. 

Towards the end of the month, Major Padam Singh had arrived with a 
draft from Agra, and soon afterwards a batch of 50 recruits came from the 
Centre. Around July, the battalion concentrated in the Lake Beale area, 
about 24 miles west of Deolali. A wartime American camp had been allotted 
to the unit and the men were quite happy in their new surroundings. Many 
of the old officers and men of the 4th were now rejoining them. 

February 1, 1947 found the battalion at Colaba (Bombay) on internal 
security duties. Except for B Company being sent into the city under Major 
Padam Singh as a precautionary measure on the occasion of Prophet 
Mohammed's birthday (February 4), the battalion's two months in Bombay 
were a holiday for the men. Most of them had never seen such a big city 
before, and they found ample opportunity to spend their money. April 
brought them back to Lake Beale. 

Meanwhile, the communal situation in the Punjab had deteriorated. A 
Boundary Force was formed from units of 4 Division under Major-General 
T.W. Rees to maintain law and order while the terms of the Partition award 
were given effect. As a result, 4th Battalion moved to Jullundur in the beginn- 
ing of June, they being made responsible for the city as well as the district 
of Jullundur. 

Towards the end of July, the battalion moved to Gurgaon, where they 
celebrated the first Independence Day. Soon afterwards, they were sent to 
Delhi. With headquarters at Anand Parbat, they were required to restore 
law and order in the wake of communal disturbances, their area extending 
from the Ram Lila grounds to Mehrauli. 

All British officers had left by the time the battalion arrived in Delhi, with 
the exception of the commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel Stapleton. In the 
beginning of October, he too was repatriated to the United Kingdom; the 
Muslim officers had gone over to Pakistan, and Major Padam Singh, the 
second-in-command, became the first Indian to command the 4th. Around 
September, the battalion (less D Company) were moved to Hissar, their 
role being the protection of road convoys and trains moving from India to 


Pakistan and vice versa. 


On return from Malaya in December 1946, 1 Kumaon Rifles had been 
stationed at Allahabad. Prayag to Hindus, for whom it is one of the holiest 
of places, this city had somehow become a hotbed of communal strife in the 
later British period. There was seldom a year in which Allahabad did not 
make front-page news with communal violence. Having been detailed for 
internal security, the Kumaon Rifles had, therefore, to be quite vigilant. 
Soon after their arrival, they had to send out a company to the city to ensure 
peace while the Muslims observed Muharram. Fortunately, their appearance 
in the city was enough to ward off trouble. 
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The security of the Ordnance Depot at Cheoki was an important responsi- 
bility of the battalion. Certain elements in the civilian labour employed in 
that establishment were known to be at the root of most of the communal 
trouble in the city. However, the battalion did not have to deal with the 
civilians there directly; that was left to the Special Armed Constabulary. 
The Kumaonis had only to lend them support when necessary. 

An event of note after the unit's return from Malaya was the retirement 
of Subedar-Major and Honorary Lieutenant Debi Datt Punera. He had been 
with the Kumaon Rifles ever since their raising in 1917, and had done much 
to bring them a good name. 

Allahabad remained peaceful during the summer of 1947, but that cannot 
be said of other parts of U.P. On July 19, the battalion moved to Aligarh, 
where rioting had broken out. Soon afterwards they were operating around 
Bulandshahr. It is to their credit that in most cases they were able to stop mob 
violence through persuasion. Whilst in this area, Lieutenant K.S. Kataria* 
was able to save some 200 women and children who were locked up in a 
house in the village of Pinauti. The battalion's conduct won a tribute from 
the Chief Minister of the state, Shri G.B. Pant.** 

Lieut.-Colonel Gibb, who brought the unit from Malaya, had gone on 
leave to the United Kingdom in May 1947 and Lieut.-Colonel A.T.B. Craig 
had assumed officiating command. In September he too left. British officers 
on leave in the U.K. were no longer expected to return to India, and Major 
H.S. Bisht now took over the battalion. 


On arrival from Java, 1 Kumaon had been stationed at Pulgaon. After 
their selection for para role, they handed over their duties to 5/8 Punjab, 
and on November 6 left for Malir Cantonment, near Karachi, tojoin 2 Indian 
Airborne Division. They were to be the divisional headquarters battalion. 

At Nagpur, on the way, Major-General and Mrs. Skinner came to the 
railway station to meet old friends in the battalion. At Agra, the Centre 
laid on typical Kumaoni hospitality for the Ist; a number of men who were 
due for release were shed here. At Delhi, Major-General Macdonald paid 
the battalion a visit, and it was on November 11 that they reached 
their destination. 

Situated in a desert area, Malir had last been a camp for American troops; 
there was no electricity and no married accommodation. But the Kumaonis 
soon got down to converting some of the barracks into family quarters with 
the aid of engineers. 

During January 1947, stevedores at the Karachi docks went on strike, 
and the Airborne Division were called upon to unload the grain ships that 
had arrived at the port. Once the situation was explained to them, 
the Kumaonis set to with a will and heaved bags of grain out of the ships 


eLater Brigadier K.S. Kataria, A.V.S.M. 
eeLater the Home Minister of the Union government. 
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into railway wagons. ‘Everything went with a swing,’ says a report on Opera- 
tion Graind Ships". 'One bright lad deciding he was in the Airborne Division 
jumpe "into the hold and landed up to his neck in maize; he had to be dug 


' 


out. 
The battalion was getting only a limited number of vacancies at parachute 


courses, which were run by the Parachute Training School at Chaklala, 
near Rawalpindi. With the outbreak of communal riots in the Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier Province, these were to stop altogether. Many 
units of the Airborne Division were despatched to various trouble spots 
and by April 18 we find 1 Para Kumaon operating at Gurgaon. 

It is normal routine for infantry units to be called upon to provide a guard 
of honour to those entitled to it. But the one provided at Karachi by 1 Para 
Kumaon to Lord Louis Mountbatten on the occasion of his arrival in India 
on March 22, 1947 had special significance: it was in honour of the last 
Viceroy of India, appointed for the specific task of winding up the British 
Empire. 


Most infantry units of the Indian Army stationed in Northern India had 
to take their share of internal security duties in 1947. The 6th had moved 
from Agra to Jhansi on March 2, 1947 to maintain law and order there. On 
August 22, 1947, Lieut.-Colonel M.D. Gardiner took over from Lieut.-Colonel 
Holmes, and in October the battalion was ordered to Allahabad. On 
December 3, 1947, Lieut.-Colonel M.R. Yadav took over to become the first 
Indian to command the battalion after Independence. Even the Kumaon 
Regimental Centre had had to take a hand in keeping Agra peaceful. Colonel 
L.J.C. Loch had relieved Colonel Shrinagesh as Commandant on 
December 13, 1946. After commanding the Centre for ten months, Colonel 
Loch also left India. 


By October 1947, the communal situation had been brought under control. 
Mass murders had stopped, and migrants were able to leave for the country 
of their choice more peacefully. Their rehabilitation was, however, a problem 
that was to engage the attention of the Indian government for many years. 
Partition brought with it a good deal of disorganization and dislocation of 
the Indian Army. Employment of troops for long periods on internal security 
affected their efficiency and the departure of British officers en masse was a 
further handicap. 

It was while India and the Indian Army were grappling with problems 
arising out of Partition that the blow fell upon Kashmir. How the Indian 
Army, and particularly the Kumaonis, reacted to that blow is the subject 
of our next chapter. 


Part Three 
(1947 to 1971) 


14 


Defence of Jammu And 
Kashmir 


ONE OF THE most difficult problems that faced the government of India 
after Independence was the integration of princely states, of which 
undivided India had over seven hundred. They owed their existence to old 
treaties with the British Crown. The withdrawal of British authority on 
August 15, 1947 terminated these treaties automatically and the rulers had 
to decide their future. The only reasonable course for them was to accede to 
either of the new dominions within whose territory their state fell; and, 

by July 25, 1947, most of them had signified their willingness to do so. 

The process of integration of smaller states with contiguous Union terri- 
tory and their reorganization into larger units continued for some time after 
Independence. Hyderabad and Kashmir were two notable exceptions. In 
both cases, the rulers thought their states were big enough to exist as indepen- 
dent kingdoms. 

Though the Nizam of Hyderabad executed a 'standstill' agreement with 
the government of India for a year, the activities of Razakars* within the 
state and on its borders posed a threat to the security of the adjoining Union 
territory. With the Razakars becoming more aggressive and the smuggling of 
arms from abroad, an ugly situation began to develop. The Indian government 
requested the Nizam to disband the Razakars. But he refused to comply, 
and the Indian Army was ordered to restore normal conditions in the state. 
The police action began on September 13, 1948 under Major-General J.N. 
Chaudhuri;** 6 Kumaon formed part of the force under him, and operated 
extensively around Gannavaram, Khammamett, Jangaon, Warrangal and 


*Religious fanatics who had organized themselves into a para-military force under Kasim 


Razvi. 
**Later General J.N. Chaudhuri, Chief of the Army Staff. 
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Narsampet. Within five days the Nizam's army surrendered; and the state 
later joined the Indian Union. 


With an area of 92,780 square miles, the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
occupies a strategic position on the Indian subcontinent. Its boundaries run 
along China in the north, along Afghanistan and Pakistan in the north-west 
and west, along Tibet in the east and along Pakistan and India in the south. 
In the north-west, where Afghanistan and China meet, Russia is only a few 
miles away. Besides the strategic importance of the state, the Kashmir Valley, 
with its unsurpassed natural beauty, has had close cultural links with India 
since ancient times. 

The state has a predominantly Muslim population, and Pakistan's leaders 
had expected that it would cast its lot with them. Sir Hari Singh, the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir, signed a 'standstill' agreement with Pakistan; but 
he refused to accede to either of the dominions. This did not suit Mr. Jinnah, 
the founder of Pakistan and its first Governor-General; he formed a plan to 
annex the state by other means. 

During the early months of 1947, Kashmir had remained free from trouble 
while the neighbouring Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province were 
torn by communal strife. Pakistan now began a propaganda campaign to 
inject the communal virus into Kashmir. Its Muslim population was exhorted 
to rise against the Hindu Maharaja, and the Muslims in the state's armed 
forces were incited to mutiny. In the beginning of September 1947, large 
bands of armed civilians from West Punjab began to raid towns and villages 
on the south-western borders of the state. Soon, Pakistani soldiers began to 
appear among the raiders and Pakistani officers in civilian clothes mostly 
led them*. Protests by the Maharaja brought no relief. On the other hand, 
the attacks increased. 

In dealing with the raids the state's armed forces got tied up in penny 
packets along its borders. This was what the planners of the annexation 
wanted. With the state army thus committed, the stage was set for the next 
step in Pakistan's plan. 


Kashmir Invaded 


On October 22, 1947, some five thousand tribesmen from the North-West 
Frontier Province of Pakistan were launched on the Murree-Srinagar road. 
It was a fine tarmac road, and their task was to capture Srinagar. Unhindered 
loot was the wages they had been promised. Later, Pakistan's regular troops 
were to follow on the pretext of restoring law and order in the state. The tribal 
lashkar was well supplied with arms, ammunition, rations and medical 
supplies; it had three hundred civilian lorries, and enough petrol. 


*The excuse put forward by Pakistan at the time was that these were released personnel 
or men on leave. 
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Brushing aside the small border garrisons, the lashkar soon reached the 
gates of Muzaffarabad. The Punchhi Muslims in the state force battalion 
guarding the town went over to the enemy after killing most of their Dogra 
comrades as well as their commanding officer. After looting and burning 
Muzaffarabad, the lashkar made for Domel and then Uri, where a blown-up 
bridge delayed it for three or four days. After they had constructed a diversion, 
the tribesmen reached Baramula on October 26. They sacked and burnt that 
prosperous town. But thereafter, they did not proceed straight to their 
destination, now only thirty-five miles away; they did something that the 
planners of the invasion had not foreseen: many began to leave for their 
homes. They wanted to deposit the loot, including the women they 
had captured, and then come back for more. 


This saved Srinagar. 

The loss of Muzaffarabad and Domel had shaken the Maharaja. The 
people were terror-stricken, and the state's officials were leaving their jobs 
to look to the safety of their families. With the breakdown of communi- 
cations, he saw his state plunging into chaos, and on October 24 appealed to 
the government of India for help. India's Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, rose to the occasion, and steps were taken to rush arms and ammuni- 
tion to Kashmir. However, on Lord Mountbatten's* advice, the decision 
to send troops was deferred till the Maharaja should decide to accede to 
the Indian Union. 


The Kumaonis Fly Into Kashmir 


The Maharaja signed the instrument of accession on October 26 and the 
government of India decided straightaway to fly an infantry battalion to 
Srinagar, and send an infantry brigade by road to Jammu. That very day, 
50 Para Brigade began moving from Gurdaspur and 1 Sikh landed at 
the Srinagar airfield on October 27. By that evening it became apparent 
that more troops would have to be rushed to Srinagar, and it was decided 
to build up the force there to a brigade. The unit selected to follow 1 Sikh 
to the Valley was 1 Para Kumaon. 

When the orders came to fly the battalion to Kashmir, it was operating 
in the villages around Gurgaon with headquarters at Tauru, near Sohna. 
The companies were spread about the countryside, and it was ajob to collect 
them for the move. The battalion still had a number of British officers, 
including the commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel Geoffrey Beer. Lieut.- 
Colonel Pritam Singh, M.C., relieved him** at the Safdar Jung airport only 


*Lord Louis Mountbatten, undivided India's last Viceroy and Governor-General, 
became India's first Governor-General when the country became a dominion on August 


1947, 
**Orders had come through that British officers were not to go into Kashmir. All of 


them were left behind. 
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a few hours before the Dakotas carrying the battalion headquarters and 
two of the companies took off at dawn on October 29. 

When the Kumaonis landed at Srinagar at 9 a.m. that day, the situation 
in the Valley was grim. The tribal lashkar was again on the move. It was no 
longer operating as one body; after leaving Baramula it had fanned out, 
and a portion of it was investing the Sikhs’ position at Patan*, only sixteen 
miles from Srinagar. (Map 9). By then, the tactical headquarters of 161 
Infantry Brigade had been set up at the airfield; and a company of 1 Sikh 
that had been guarding the airfield was sent off to reinforce their position 
at Patan, the defence of the airfield being taken over by 1 Para Kumaon. 

Making a quick assessment of the situation, Pritam Singh at once sent 
his D Company, under Major U.C. Pant, to milestone 9 on the Srinagar- 
Baramula road. The fair-weather road to Gulmarg branched off at that 
point. With the Sikhs blocking their path at Patan, there was every possi- 
bility of the tribesmen bypassing them and making for Srinagar and the 
airfield via the Gulmarg road. 

On October 30, another two companies of | Para Kumaon joined the 
battalion, and a welcome addition to the force in the Valley was a company 
of Mahar machine-gunners and two 3.7-inch howitzers. That evening, the 
Kumaonis had their first brush with the enemy. A convoy of three civilian 
lorries ran into an ambush, resulting in three other ranks being killed and 
one wounded. 

Within five days of 161 Brigade's arrival in Srinagar, a change in 
its command became necessary. Brigadier J.C. Katoch, who had arrived on 
the same day as | Para Kumaon, was wounded by a stray bullet on the 
morning of October 31 when he went to inspect the positions of | Sikh at 
Patan. He was evacuated to Delhi and Brigadier L.P. Sen, D.S.O.,** 
came on November 2 to take over command of the brigade. Meanwhile, 
another infantry unit, | Para Punjab (now 1 Para), had been flown in from 
Jammu. On October 31, the remaining men of | Para Kumaon had joined 
their battalion, and the fly-in of 4 Kumaonf had begun, D Company being 
the first to arrive under Major Som Nath Sharma. On November 2, it was 
joined by A Company. 


The Battle of Badgam 


The Frontier tribesman is a born guerilla. He is cunning by nature. Life 
among the barren mountains of his homeland is hard, and constant blood- 


*The Sikhs had withdrawn to Patan after an encounter with the lashkar at Baramula, 
in which the unit lost its commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel D.R. Rai, and a number of its 
men. 

**Was later General Officer Commanding-in-Chief Eastern Command. 

tWhen the orders for the move came, the battalion had been operating in the Hissan 
District, except for D Company which was located at Anand Parbat in Delhi. 
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feuds and inter-tribe warfare make him adept in the use of terrain. The 
tribesmen in the lashkar were now infiltrating towards Srinagar by different 
routes, but it had not been possible to make contact with them, except for 
the odd patrol action. They travelled in small groups by night and avoided 
the roads. Light signals were often seen from places far away guiding them 
to their rendezvous. 

There had been persistent rumours of tribal movement towards Badgam, 

a village about eight miles south-west of Srinagar. (Map 9). The village was 
less than two miles from the airfield, and an enemy force lodged there could 
easily threaten it. Brigadier Sen, therefore, decided to investigate. 

A force consisting of two companies (A and D) of 4 Kumaon, under 
Major Som Nath Sharma, and a company of | Para Kumaon, under Captain 
Ronnie Wood, was sent to Badgam in the early hours of November 3. By 
first light, the company from 1 Para Kumaon was in position on the high 
ground west of the village. The two companies from 4 Kumaon were to 
flush out the village from the south-east, and the Kumaoni paratroopers 
were to deal with any of the enemy who attempted to get away. 

A search of the village showed nothing suspicious, except for a group of 
what looked like Kashmiri refugees sheltering in a nulla. The village was 
quiet and its inhabitants were leisurely going about their daily chores. When 
this was reported to brigade, Captain Ronnie Wood was ordered to take his 
company over the area between Badgam and Magam, and then get back to 
the airfield. Major Sharma was also told to begin thinning out. But at 2 p.m., 
when he had already sent back A Company, he was told to hold on for 
another hour. 

Indian troops had been employed extensively for more than a year on 
internal security tasks; their initial reaction to the tribal invasion of Kashmir 
was thus conditioned by their experience of dealing with mobs. But here 
they were facing an enemy who was well-armed and was very well trained 
in guerilla warfare. 

Half an hour after A Company had left, the ‘Kashmiris’ hiding in the 
nulla stirred. They began to ‘disperse nonchalantly in different direc- 
tions around Sharma's company’. The unsuspecting troops took this move- 
ment to be the normal dispersal of a crowd to their homes. They had no idea 
that these were the cunning tribesmen disguised as Kashmiris, their weapons 
hidden under their loose cloaks. They were surprised when a mortar suddenly 
opened up on them, followed almost immediately by very accurate light 
machine-gun fire from close range. Just as the company began to respond, a 
large party of the enemy launched an attack on their position from another 
flank. 

The first attack was repulsed, but enemy pressure began to mount. Sharma 
was now facing about seven hundred of the tribesmen, and asked the brigad 
for help. They promised air support. Short of men, Sharma himself laid 
out the ground panels to guide the aircraft to their target. The Indian Air 
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Force carried out several strikes using Spitfires and Harvards, and inflicted 
some damage onthe enemy; but the tempo of the tribesmen's attack did not 
diminish. 

Under assault from three sides, D Company were losing men fast. Brigadier 
Sen ordered 1 Para Punjab, located at Shalateng, to move immediately to 
Badgam; but Major Sharma knew that the arrival of help would take time. 
Outnumbered seven to one, he did not lose heart and, with an utter disregard 
for his own safety, rushed from section to section across the bullet-swept 
battle-field to cheer his men and direct their fire. They were greatly stirred by 
his personal example and decided to kill as many of the enemy as possible 
before going down. 

Sharma's hand was in plaster due to an earlier injury; but when he dis- 
covered that casualties were affecting the functioning of his light machine- 
guns, he began to fill magazines and hand them to the machine-gunners. 
It was while he was thus occupied that a mortar shell landed amidst the 
ammunition near him, killing him on the spot. 

Leadership and gallantry of a higher order have seldom been seen 
and the government of India paid a befitting tribute by posthumously award- 
ing the Param Vir Chakra to Major Som Nath Sharma. It was independent 
India's highest decoration for gallantry, and this was the first Param Vir 
Chakra to be won by any one*. 

Another man who brought glory to himself and the Regiment that day 
was Sepoy Dewan Singh. He was No. | bren-gunner of No. 1 Section of 11 
Platoon. The tribesmen had succeeded in reaching close to his platoon. 
It was in danger of being overrun, and had been ordered to withdraw. But 
with the enemy almost upon the platoon's position, a withdrawal seemed 
impossible. Realizing this, Dewan Singh picked up his bren-gun and began 
to blaze away from the hip at the oncoming enemy. Within seconds, he had 
felled fifteen of them, and his platoon was able to get away. But an enemy 
bullet found its mark, and he was wounded in the shoulder. Still he did not 
leave his position and continued to engage the enemy till a machine-gun 
burst in the chest killed him outright. Dewan Singh's bravery was recognized 
by a posthumous award of the Maha Vir Chakra. 


Besides Major Sharma and Sepoy Dewan Singh, the company lost Subedar 
Prem Singh Mehta and nineteen other ranks in killed and twenty-six other 
ranks in wounded. Enemy casualties were very heavy**. The remnants 
of D Company withdrew to a position further back where 1 Para Punjab was 
later deployed to hold the Badgam-Srinagar road. Captain Wood's company 
could not make Magam before sundown. They spent the night in a village 
about a mile short of it, and reached the airfield only the next day. 


*Major Som Nath Sharma was the son of Major-General R.N. Sharma of the Army 
Medical Corps. 
** Some sources have estimated them as several hundred. 
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The Battle of Shalateng 


The morning of November 4 brought two important visitors to Srinagar: 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel, India's Deputy Prime Minister, and Sardar Baldev 
Singh, the Defence Minister. The gravity of the situation was not lost upon 
them; they promised Brigadier Sen adequate reinforcements. By November 5, 
Headquarters JAK Force had been set up at Jammu under Major-General 
Kalwant Singh for the overall control of operations in Jammu and Kashmir. 

Sen, meanwhile, decided to re-deploy his troops to meet the threat 
to Srinagar more effectively. He withdrew 1 Sikh from Patan and positioned 
it near Shalateng* at milestone 4 on the Srinagar-Baramula road. D 
Company of 1 Para Kumaon was ordered back to the airfield to rejoin its 
battalion; 1 Para Punjab was retained at Badgam to guard the southern 
approach to the city. The remaining companies of 4 Kumaon had arrived 
on November 4 under Lieut.-Colonel Padam Singh. On the following day, 
the command of the battalion was taken over by Lieut .-Colonel Man Mohan 
Khanna** and both Kumaon battalions were retained for the time being 
at the airfield. 

How timely the move from Patan was became apparent when the tribesmen 
put in an attack on 1 Sikh's position on the night of November 5/6. It was 
supported by mortars and light machine-guns. The Sikhs repulsed the attack, 
but desultory firing continued during the night. In the morning, pressure 
on the Sikhs increased and | Para Kumaon and A Company of 4 Kumaon 
were moved to the Rifle Range area, south-east of the Sikhs’ position, with 
orders to attack the enemy concentration from the flank. (Map 9). However, 
by the time this force reached the ranges, the tribesmen had broken con- 
tact, and the attack was called off. The company from 4 Kumaon was sent 
back to the airfield, but 1 Para Kumaon were told to stay put in the Rifle 
Range area. 

About 10 o'clock that night (November 6/7), the lashkar again became 
active, and opened up on the Sikhs' position with mortars and automatics. 
There were reports of a big concentration of tribesmen near Shalateng, 
and Brigadier Sen ordered an aerial reconnaissance early next morning. 

The pilot saw tribesmen in large numbers between Shalateng and Zainakut; 
they were digging. Further to the west, a fleet of more than a hundred lorries 
was standing on the Baramula road. Sen's original intention had been to go 
over to the offensive on November 10 after the arrival of reinforcements. 
But the opportunity presented by the tribesmen that morning was too good to 
be lost, and he decided to attack before they could dig in and consolidate 
their positions. 


*The battalion was originally moved to the south-eastern outskirts of the city, but was 
shifted a day later to the position on the Baramula road. 

**T_ater Lieut.-General M.M. Khanna, M.V.C. He had till then been D.A.A. and Q.M.G. 
19 Indep. Infantry Brigade, Lucknow. 
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Two armoured cars of 7 Cavalry* had gone that morning (November 7) 
together with a rifle troop on a patrol to Bandipura, north-west of Srinagar. 
At Krahom, on the way to Bandipura, the road forked, and a branch went 
west to Sumbal. Turning south at that place, it joined the Srinagar-Baramula 
road at Shalateng. Sen ordered the patrol commander to forget about 
Bandipura, turn at Krahom and make for Shalateng with all possible speed. 
When he had arrived at the junction pf the Srinagar-Baramula and Sumbal- 
Srinagar roads, he was to report the fact over the wireless. 

Sen's plan was that the Sikhs** should continue to answer the enemy 
fire lightly till the arrival of the armoured cars at the road junction. In the 
meantime, | Para Kumaon were to work their way forward from their 
existing position to the west and form up on the canal-bund, south-west of 
the Sikhs’ position; A Company (Ahirs, under Major H.S. Bolina) of 
4 Kumaon was to move from the airfield and secure the paratroopers’ for- 
ming-up place. After the armoured cars were in position, the lashkar was 
to be attacked simultaneously by the Sikhs, the Kumaoni paratroopers 
and the armoured cars. 


The two armoured cars arrived at the road junction around midday, and 
the stage was set for a battle that has been described as the most decisive 
in the 1947-48 operations in Jammu and Kashmir. The Kumaonis played 
a dominant role in it: they were out to avenge the blood spilled at Badgam. 
They made a two-pronged assault on the enemy position, with one company 
attacking north of the Srinagar-Baramula road and two companies attacking 
south of it. The battalion's objective was the high ground near Zainakut. 

Unused to fighting in the open, the lashkar behaved like a mob when the 
Kumaonis' attack went in amidst the lusty shouting of battle-cries. Shot 
up from three sides, the tribesmen ran pell-mell. Unfortunately for them, 
most of the area where the action took place had been freshly ploughed up; 
they could not run fast enough over it, and fell easy victims to rifle and 
machine-gun fire. Strafing by the Indian Air Force added to their discomfi- 
ture, and by 5 p.m. the assault companies had sent up the success signals. 
By then, the battle-field was strewn with the enemy dead; their number ran 
into hundreds. The lashkar's lorries remained standing on the roadside; 
the tribesmen did not get the time to board them, and ran cross-country 
towards Baramula. The casualties of 1 Para Kumaon were very light. 


The defeat of the lashkar at Shalateng removed the threat of tribal invasion 
from the Kashmir Valley for a long time to come. The Ist Battalion (now 
3 Para) are proud of their part in the battle, and observe November 7 each 
year as Shalateng Day. 


*Four armoured cars of 7 Cavalry had arrived at Srinagar the previous day. 
**Only two companies of 1 Sikh were facing the tribal lashkar at the bridge position; 
the remaining companies were guarding other approaches to the city. 
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On to Uri and Punch 


The fleeing tribesmen were pursued vigorously; by 8 p.m., | Sikh bad 
reoccupied Patan. After a brief halt, the advance was resumed, with | Para 
Kumaon in the lead. Baramula was taken at 7.30 next morning (November 8). 

Beyond Baramula, the going was not that easy. The road to Uri was over- 
looked by high mountains. The enemy had occupied some of the heights; 
he had to be driven off, and picquets established to cover the advance of 
the column. After 1 Para Kumaon had fought an action at milestone 54 to 
save the power-house at Mahura from destruction, Uri was reached on 
November 13*. There was no fighting for the town itself. 

Hardly had 161 Infantry Brigade established themselves at Uri when they 
were ordered to relieve Punch (Maps 10 and 13), where the state force garrison 
was under partial siege. The relief column set out from Uri on the morning 
of November 20 under Brigadier Sen. It consisted of two troops of 7 Cavalry 
(Dailmers), 2 Dogra,** 1 Para Kumaon, a troop from 17 Mountain Battery 
and small detachments of medical, E.M.E. and engineer personnel. Due to 
bad road conditions, progress was not as quick as had been expected. Though 
the main column reached the Haji Pir Pass before nightfall, the rearguard, 
consisting of two armoured cars, two platoons of | Para Kumaon and 
twenty-four vehiclesf, was delayed due to a mechanical defect in one of the 
baggage lorries, and had to spend the night at milestone 7. 


Next morning, when this party resumed its journey, it was ambushed 
around the first bend in the road. Sixteen men of | Para Kumaon were 
killed and another fourteen were wounded in the action that followed. The 
Pathans, who had laid the ambush, set fire to the lorries after looting them; 
soon afterwards they burnt the wooden bridge at milestone 5. 

When the news of this incident reached Srinagar, 4 Kumaon, less two 
companies, together with a party of engineers, were rushed off for rescue 
at 3.30 a.m. on November 22 under Lieut.-Colonel Khanna. After the battle 
of Shalateng, the 4th had been clearing enemy pockets in the vicinity of 
Srinagar and patrolling other sensitive areas. The relief column reached the 
burnt bridge around 10 o'clock, and set up picquets on the heights over- 
looking it to enable the engineers to carry out repairs. 

These troops remained in position at milestone 5 till November 26, when 
they moved back to Uri. On November 29, the main headquarters of the 
battalion and its A and B Companies also arrived from Srinagar. Along 
with them came the Dogra Company of 4/13 Frontier Force Rifles* that 
had been attached to the battalion since its arrival in the Valley; it was 


*A breach on the road beyond Mahura added to the delay. 
**This unit and 6 Raj Rifhad arrived at Srinagar by road on November 7. 
fThese were mostly captured enemy vehicles and requisitioned transport. 
ffThe battalion was housed in J. and K. Bodyguard lines. 

*fThe Frontier Force Rifles were allotted to Pakistan after Partition. 
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known as E Company. Having left | Para Kumaon to garrison Punch, the 
brigade column had quickly retraced its steps on hearing of the ambush 
at milestone 7. Now 4 Kumaon became part of the Uri garrison together 
with 1 Sikh. The remnants of the rearguard of | Para Kumaon were 
attached to 4 Kumaon for the time being; 2Dogra was located at Baramula, 
and 6 Raj Rif at Srinagar. 


Defending Uri 


Situated on the Muzaffarabad-Srinagar road, the small wayside town of 
Uri lies in a bowl-shaped valley surrounded by high hills. The road to Punch 
branches off the main road at the eastern approach to the town. The enemy 
was keen to recapture it because of its nodal location, and Pathan tribesmen 
were collecting in large numbers in its vicinity. To meet their challenge, a 
number of picquets had been established around Uri. 'Nalwar', 'Subhash' 
and 'Ashok' were manned by 1 Sikh, while ‘Jitter’, 'Jitterbug' and 'Diamond' 
were held by 4 Kumaon. 

Between November 22 and December 9, the enemy put in no less than 
sixteen attacks on Uri. These were mostly mounted at night, and though 
the garrison was able to repulse each one of them, they did strain its meagre 
resources*. In a daylight attack on 'Diamond' on December 1, the enemy 
lost fifty men in killed and wounded, while B Company (Major A.R. Maitra) 
of 4 Kumaon holding the feature suffered two casualties. 


The Action at Bhatgiran 


The beginning of December brought the first fall of snow; it also brought 
evidence that the enemy no longer consisted of Frontier tribesmen only. 
Patrols had observed enemy detachments in uniform, carrying wireless 
sets and standard infantry equipment. 

In the second week of December, the enemy occupied a ridge near the 
village of Bhatgiran, south of Uri, which overlooked the entrance to the 
Uri bowl. (Map 10). About 10 a.m. on December 11, the traffic on that 
stretch of the road was suddenly brought to a halt with well-directed fire 
from enemy light machine-guns. Brigadier Sen immediately ordered 4 
Kumaon to clear the ridge. 

The battalion commander decided to send a fighting patrol consisting of 
a platoon from D Company and the 1 Para Kumaon platoon**. It set out 
an hour and a half after noon. The enemy allowed the leading elements of 
the patrol to approach within a hundred yards of his position, and then 


*Besides its two infantry battalions, Uri had a mountain battery, one troop of field artillecy 


and a field company of engineers. 
**Formed from the remnants of the battalion's rearguard; it remained with 4 Kumaon 


till January 9, 1948, when it moved to Punch. 
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opened up, pinning the men to the ground. It now transpired that the ridge 
was held by a battalion, and the patrol withdrew. Strafing by a fighter that 
was overflying the area helped it to break contact. In the rearguard action, 
Jemadar Dhan Singh, commanding the platoon from 1 Para Kumaon, 
displayed commendable courage. While his men were pulling out, he kept 
the enemy at bay, though he had himself been wounded at an early stage 
of the battle*. 

A platoon of B Company formed from very young soldiers (ex-boy- 
trainees), under Jemadar Har Singh, gave a good account of themselves 
while assisting the withdrawal of the patrol. They had been placed near 
the picquet-line to protect the flank of the patrol. When an enemy detach- 
ment attempted to occupy their position in a bid to cut off the withdrawal 
of the patrol, they succeeded in dispersing it, and inflicting heavy casualties 
on the enemy. 

Casualties of 4 Kumaon were five killed, including two men of | Para 
Kumaon**, Jemadar Har Singh was awarded the Vir Chakra for gallantry 
in the action. 


A Mid-Winter Operation 


About the middle of December, | Sikh moved to Srinagar, and two new 
battalions were inducted into Uri: 6 Raj Rif and 3 Garhwal. This first winter 
in Kashmir was particularly hard for Indian troops. For many of them it 
was their first experience of snow and of mountain warfare. The troops had 
no snow clothing at the time, and were in their normal winter uniform. The 
snow was several feet deep in many of the localities at which the troops in 
Uri had to operate, and there were frequent blizzards and avalanches. All 
the same, picquets had to be manned and patrolling carried out. The enemy 
too felt the pinch of winter, and withdrew from some of the heights. A 
4 Kumaon patrol to Bhatgiran on December 20 discovered that the village 
was clear of the enemy. 

Early in January 1948, troops from Pakistan Occupied Kashmir (P.O.K.) 
began to arrive in the Mahura area north of the Jhelum. When Brigadier 
Sen received a report that the enemy objective was the power-house there, 
he ordered 4 Kumaon on the evening of January 18 to move out at once. 

The battalion had come into reserve on December 30. At nine on the night 
of January 18 when Lieut.-Colonel Man Mohan Khanna called his company 
commanders to give out his orders for the move, a blizzard was blowing. 
When the battalion set out from Uri on foot at 4 o'clock next morning, the 
storm had not abated. The foot-column hit Mahura at 8 a.m.; the transport 


* Jemadar Dhan Singh died of his wounds four days later and was awarded the Vir Chakra 


posthumously. 
**On December 13, in an attack on the enemy position at Bhatgiran, 1 Sikh incurred 


more than a hundred casualties. 
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column that followed, took six hours to cover the distance (7'/) miles). 

It was snowing at Mahura when the battalion got there*. The snow-storm 
continued the next day. There was no bridge on the Jhelum at Mahura, 
though the presence of piers indicated that one had existed some time 
earlier. A search showed that a rope-and-pulley arrangement was available, 
but it could take only one man across at a time. The contraption had not 
been in use for many years. Its components were rusty, and the '‘basket' 
was missing. When the weather improved on January 21, a ‘basket’ was 
improvised from an empty tea-chest; and C Company (Captain Dildar 
Singh) began to cross over to the north bank. 

The Jhelum is quite wide at this place. Its icy waters were flowing with the 
swiftness of a torrent, and the task of ferrying the men with the ramshackle 
pulley and rope was risky as well as slow. That day, only one and a half 
platoons could get across in nine hours. On the following day, soon after 
they had finished crossing, C Company occupied the Bausian ridge, north 
of the power-house. (Map 10). The ridge dominated the area all round, 
and by its occupation, 4 Kumaon had forestalled the enemy. A picquet 
named after the company commander was then established on the feature. 


Next day (January 23), A Company (Major Bolina) began to cross over; 
and on January 27, Dhanni Saiyidan, an enemy stronghold, was attacked. 
Battalion headquarters and the remaining companies stayed south of the 
river. Within a few days, the engineers constructed a suspension foot- 
bridge**, so that the battalion's positions north of the river could be 
reinforced, if necessary. 

A well-coordinated programme of patrolling was now taken in hand by 
the battalion to harass the enemy and dominate the area. Bijhama, Lach- 
hipura, Sultan Dacchi and Kopra were his main outposts; they were given 
special attention. The strength of the patrols varied from a platoon to two 
companies, depending on the nature of the task. The enemy usually made 
a quick getaway at the approach of our troops, and gave fight only occasion- 
ally. And on these occasions, he suffered heavily for his rashness. When 
running away, he normally managed to carry his arms with him, but am- 
munition and stores were collected in sizeable quantities during these raids. 
While assessing the significance of these operations one must remember that 
many of them were mounted in snow-storms over hazardous routes. Bala- 
clava caps, greatcoats and gloves were the only protection the men had 
against snow and frost. For sentries, each company had been issued six 
Poshteens and Gilgit boots. It was about this time that the battalion was 


*A company of 2 Dogra that was stationed at the Mahura power-house was relieved by 
4 Kumaon. 

**Speaking about this bridge, Brigadier N. A. Salick, A.V.S.M., Vr. C., a veteran of JAK 
operations, says: 'It was about 2 feet wide and could take only two persons at a time; it 
conditions were windy, it moved laterally about two to three feet at its centre—an extremely 
hazardous piece of equipment’. 
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issued the M9A1 grenade and AP mines Mark 2 (US), commonly known 
as jumping mines. 


The Enemy Attempts a Breakthrough 


Early in March, a change was perceptible in the enemy's attitude. He 
set up picquets north of 4 Kumaon's position at Bausian, and started col- 
lecting a large force in the Limber Nulla area. (Map 10). He did this quietly, 
sending small parties daily; these gave a wide berth to Bausian by taking 
a northerly route. The enemy's plan was to spring a surprise on the Indian 
Army by crossing the Jhelum between Rampur and Ijara and occupying 
the heights south of the river, in one swoop. 

Brigadier Sen decided to let the enemy build up. His plan was to strike 
him on the eve of his attack. He was to be given no indication that his inten- 
tions were known. Towards that end, no apparent activity was permitted 
on the stretch of the river where the enemy planned to cross, though careful 
preparations were made to deal with him effectively when the time came. 
By the end of March, the enemy had concentrated a large number of P.O.K. 
troops in the Mahura area together with some tribesmen. 

By then, Sen had also made the necessary arrangements. All that he now 
needed to know was the date of the intended attack. He could find no means 
of ascertaining this till the afternoon of April 10, when the enemy com- 
mander, who called himself Khalil, came to his rescue and sent this mes- 
sage, in clear, over the wireless in Urdu to his superior: 'Tomorrow night I 
shall change the map’. 


The Battle of the Limber Nulla 


Khalil's message was intercepted and the Sen Plan was set in motion. 
At 7 p.m., 3 Garhwal* moved out of Baramula with a section from A Com- 
pany of 1 Mahar (M.G.); its task was to capture Point 7129 as a first step, 
and then seize Points 7706 and 8109, east of the Limber Nulla. (Map 10). 
A field battery was moved from Baramula to Naushara to support the bat- 
talion's attack. An armoured car squadron of 7 Cavalry was to patrol the 
road between Naushara and Uri. To block the enemy's southward path, 
1 Madras**, less its detachments at Baramula and Rampur, was placed at the 
Heman Buniyar Nulla. To push him from the west, 4 Kumaon was to attack 
Kopra after the Garhwalis had taken Point 7706. Thus hedged in from 
three sides, the only escape route for the enemy would be towards the north, 


*The battalion was moved to Baramula early in April. 

**This unit had arrived in the Valley in the first week of April and was allotted to 161 
Infantry Brigade. It had been made responsible for the line of communication between 
Baramula and Rampur and for the picquets at Baramula. 
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where the 13,000-foot Pir Panjal Range, with its snow-capped peaks, barred 
the way. 

On the morning of April 11, 3 Garhwal captured Point 7129 without 
opposition. The enemy did not react too strongly to this move, mistaking 
it for a strong patrol action. He still appeared to be under the delusion that 
his plans were unknown to 161 Brigade. All the same, he began to reinforce 
Point 7706 in a bid to drive the Garhwalis off Point 7129. At this stage, 
Brigadier Sen decided to show his hand, and the guns at Naushara began 
to pound Point 7706. This scattered the enemy force that was collecting 
on the ridge. Later, their fire was directed at enemy concentrations in the 
Limber Nulla area itself. The Garhwalis took Point 7706 on the morning 
of April 12 and beat back two enemy attempts thereafter to recapture it. 


In Brigadier Sen's plan, the capture of Kopra by 4 Kumaon was to be the 
coup de grace of the operation. To support the Kumaonis' attack, the moun- 
tain guns at Uri were moved to Mahura, wooden mock-ups being left in 
their place to allay the enemy's suspicions. 

At 8 p.m. on April 14, B, C, and D Companies* of 4 Kumaon moved 
off under Lieut.-Colonel Khanna from their start-line on the south bank of 
the Jhelum. F Company**, less a platoon, was to stage a diversion towards 
Point 7760, while a section from E Company had left a little earlier on a 
patrol to Nurkhwat. Both ran into trouble. F Company sustained six casual- 
ties (four killed, two woundedf); one man of the Nurkhwat patrol was 
killed and another wounded. But the main attack proved to be unexpectedly 
easy. 

At certain picquets, the tribesmen had got into the habit of leaving them 
after dark to spend the night in villages on lower heights, and climbing back 
to their positions in the morning. At least this proved to be the case at Kopra. 
After getting to the base of the hill, when the leading elements of the Kumao- 
nis began to climb up, the sentry at one of the outposts, took them to be his 
own comrades, and 'called out softly in order to guide them to the post’. 
Thereafter, Kumaoni bayonets took care of the enemy section manning 


the post. 

The hill was occupied by 7.30 a.m. on April 15 without any further incident. 
Later, the tribesmen came up to man their posts, and were very much sur- 
prised when the Kumaonis began to shoot them down. Enemy losses in this 
action were seventeen killed and fourteen wounded. In addition, a large 


*A Company was then holding Dildar picquet; for the attack, B Company was under 
Major Maitra, C under Major Dildar Singh and D under Captain O.D.P. Ratnam. 

**This company, facetiously known as the 'Refugee Company' had been formed by the 
commanding officer as his reserve by posting to it 20 men from each rifle company. While 
the rifle companies held the picquets, this company could carry out training. 

fThese two men were wounded by our own mines while returning from the operation to 


Dildar Picquet. 
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quantity of arms, ammunition, rations and other stores was captured from 
Kopra. 

With three of his escape routes blocked, enemy positions in the Limber 
Nulla were now brought under heavy shelling from the field guns as well as 
from the 3-inch mortars of 3 Garhwal. There was complete confusion in 
enemy ranks, and he began to pull out towards Zamburpattan in the north. 


The Capture of Goashar 


Having cleared the enemy from the Limber Nulla area, Brigadier Sen 
turned his attention to the enemy west and north-west of Mahura, where 
3 and 5 Azad Kashmir Battalions were deployed together with five hundred 
or so of Pathan tribesmen. He ordered 3 Garhwalto seize Bari Baikh and 
then go on to Point 9960; 4 Kumaon was to first capture Point 7760 and 
then take Goashar. (Map 10). 

The two battalions were to attack their objectives simultaneously. To 
deceive the enemy, a rumour was spread that Lachhipura would be 161 
Brigade's next objective and units from the Uri garrison would launch the 
attack this time and not the battalions in the Mahura area. Half an hour 
before the actual attack, the troops at 'Nalwar' were to stage a diversion. 

The result of this careful preparation was that the enemy was taken by 
surprise when 4 Kumaon assaulted Point 7760 on the night of April 19/20. 
The attack had had to be postponed for twenty-four hours due to heavy 
rain on April 18. Even on April 19, it was drizzling when the Kumaonis set 
off to their concentration area. With mud on the tracks and the mountain- 
sides slippery from rain, conditions were anything but ideal for a night 
attack. But the Kumaonis were in their element, and went forth with determi- 
nation. 

Reacting to the diversion at 'Nalwar', the enemy had made last minute 
adjustment of his dispositions. A Company, leading the assault, discovered 
that the well-sited positions on Point 7760 were held by just about a platoon 
of the enemy instead of the company that had been holding them previously. 
Of these luckless men, not many escaped; and shortly after sunrise on April 
20, A Company established a picquet on the hill. C Company moved soon 
after to attack Goashar. Though the enemy now tried to rectify his error 
by rushing in a company, it made no difference to the outcome of the battle. 
Goashar was taken, and two picquets established on it, 'Roti' and ‘Roti Tl’. 


In this operation 4 Kumaon killed forty-six ofthe enemy, wounded eighty- 
one and captured four ofthem. In the positions that they overran, they came 
across meals being cooked, and captured large quantities of ammunition, 
grenades, army clothing and other stores. The battalion's own casualties were 
six wounded, including Subedar Chhalu Ram. 

After consolidating its positions at Point 7760 and Goashar, the bat- 
talion beganpat intensive rolling of the area. Dhanni Saiyidan, Sikhibat, 
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Lachhipura and Zamburpattan received special attention. On April 26, 
B Company moved to Bela to reinforce 1 Madras, after that unit had suffered 


casualties in an ambush. 


The Spring Offensive 


In the beginning of May, the forces in Jammu and Kashmir were reorga- 
nized to speed up the expulsion of the invader from Indian territory. In 
place of Headquarters JAK Force, two divisional headquarters were set 
up under Western Command: the Sri Division and the Jammu Division*. 
The boundary between the two was the Pir Panjal Range along three of its 
passes—Banihal, Pir Panjal, Haji Pir**. 

The men of 4 Kumaon were happy when they learnt that one of the bat- 
talion's old officers, Major-General K.S. Thimayya, D.S.O., had assumed 
command of Sri Division. He had paid a visit to the battalion at Mahura 
on April 26 to meet old comrades. About this time, 77 Para Brigade was 
inducted into Kashmir, and another formation, 163 Infantry Brigade, was 
raised by redistributing the existing infantry units and adding one or two 
that had arrived newly in the Valley. 

Sri Division's plan for an offensive had been formulated soon after it 
came into being. The plan envisaged a westward drive on two axes: 161 
Brigade was to advance to Domel and 163 Brigade was to push off from 
Handwara and make a thrust towards Muzaffarabad by way of Tithwal; 
meanwhile, 77 Para Brigade was to hold the Uri-Mahura area. The advance 
to Domel was the more important of the two moves; to give it an element 
of surprise, it was decided to launch 163- Brigade two days ahead of 161 
Brigade's operations, which were to commence on May 18. 

For its task, 161 Brigade had three other battalions besides 4 Kumaon: 
6 Raj Rif, 2 Dogra and 7 Sikhf. Facing the brigade was a regular Pakistan 
brigade, an Azad Kashmir brigade and a good number of tribesmen. With 
the troops at his disposal, Sen's chances of making any spectacular gains 
were slim. He decided on a two-pronged thrust: 4 Kumaon, acting as the 
right flank-guard, was to advance from Mahura along the crest of the 
Qazinag Range to Pandu and Point 6873; the rest of the brigade was to 
push along the Uri-Domel road. (Map 10). 

For 4 Kumaon, the route lay across a high mountain range, with numer- 
ous cols, sharp peaks and treacherous slopes. Even pack-ponies were in- 
capable of negotiating it, and a large porter-train was necessary for the 
battalion's maintenance. The battalion's role was made independent of the 
advance of the rest of the brigade due to the nature of its operation; and 


*The Sri Division was later redesignated as 19 Infantry Division and the Jammu Divisior 

as 26 Infantry Division; subsequently a corps headquarters was set up at Udhampur. 
**Punch, though south of Haji Pir, remained under the Sri Division till August 1948. 
fThis unit joined the brigade a few days before the start of the offensive. 
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the timings, the objectives to be taken en route and the rate of advance were 
left to Lieut.-Colonel Khanna. 


Tragan, Chinal Dori and Chhota Qazinag Fall to the Kumaonis 


In preparation for the advance, 4 Kumaon were relieved of their commit- 
ments in the Mahura area by 2 Para Madras,* a unit of 77 Para Brigade, 
between May 12 and 14. About this time, the Kumaonis received a number 
of important visitors. Lieut.-General K.M. Cariappa, General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief Western Command, came on May 10. On the following 
day, India's Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, accompanied by 
Sheikh Abdullah, the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, paid the 
battalion a visit and talked to the jawans. 

After the officers and men had had a few days' rest, Lieut.-Colonel Khanna 
addressed them on the evening of May 17, as was his wont before all impor- 
tant operations. Next morning, the battalion set off with seven days' packed 
rations; it had with it four medium machine-guns captured from the enemy 
during the winter operations. 

By that evening, Khanna had established his headquarters at Baila Dori. 
The Swai Man Guards, another unit of 77 Para Brigade, were holding 
Goashar and Point 9062. At 4 p.m. on May 19, while they made a feint 
towards Nangatak, B, C and D Companies of 4 Kumaon moved off to the 
north of village Hari Nar. Then, crossing a snow-covered feature 13,000 feet 
above sea-level, D Company (Captain Nirvair Singh) attacked an enemy 
position near Maidan Forest, after B Company (Lieutenant N.A. Salick**) 
had secured a firm base. The Pathans and Punchhies guarding it reacted 
sharply, but the objective was captured by 5 a.m. on May 20 after hand-to- 
hand fighting. 

Next day, at dawn, Nangapar and Tragan were assaulted simultaneously, 
A Company taking on the former, C Company the latter. Both were occupied 
without opposition; the enemy had withdrawn, leaving behind his ammuni- 
tion and store dumps. 

There was no stopping the Kumaonis now. B Company took Chinal 
Dori in the afternoon against heavy machine-gunfire from Chhota Qazinag; 
and at ten that night, A Company passed through to attack Chhota Qazinag 
itself. The company worked its way around the feature till it reached a point 
due west of it. The enemy apparently failed to detect this move; and climbing 
cautiously, the men were able to form up for the assault just below the crest. 
Then, as the first streaks of light heralded the dawn of May 22, they attacked. 
The enemy, now wide-awake, opened up with automatics, following soon 
after with hand-grenades. 


*The other two infantry units under the brigade—2/3 Gorkha Rifles and the Swai Mau 


Guards—were non-para. 
**7_ater Brigadier N.A. Salick, A.V.S.M., Vr. C. 
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The brigade commander, describing the action, says; 'Determined and 
undeterred, the Kumaonis, using all their skill in groundcraft, steadily 
closed the gap, and then rushed in with the bayonet. The battle reached a 
crescendo, the trapped enemy fighting desperately for every inch of the 
ground. By 0900 hours, Chhota Qazinag had been captured. The enemy 
suffered heavy casualties, the Kumaonis sustaining two killed and eleven 
wounded. With three quick and spectacular successes notched up, 4 Kumaon 
were now on top of the world’. 


The Capture of Pandu and Point 6873 


On May 24, B and C Companies moved to Chhota Qazinag in preparation 
for the attack on Pandu and the intervening features. B Company secured 
Point 8070 at 11 p.m. as firm base for C Company; the latter then passed 
through, seized Point 9178 during the night, and attacked Pandu at dawn. 
Here, the enemy decided to give battle, and fighting continued till 7 a.m., 
when he withdrew, leaving behind four of his dead. The battalion lost six 
men in this action—two killed, four wounded. 

Lieut.-Colonel Khanna had established his tactical headquarters at Pandu* 
soon after its capture. The battalion's next objective was Point 6873, code- 
named 'Master’. According to intelligence reports, it was held by a company 
of regular Pakistan infantry and a company of irregulars. Having probed 
the enemy defences during the next few days, Khanna decided to attack 
with B Company on May 31. 

It was to be a dawn attack. B Company set out from Pandu under Lieute- 
nant Salick at 2 a.m. along with the battalion "tactical headquarters (under 
the second-in-command, Major R.S. Basera). The feature 'Master’ was a 
pine-covered hill, pyramid-like in shape, with very steep slopes (a gradient 
of 1 in 2). To add to the difficulties of assault, it had only two approach 
routes: a frontal climb that the enemy had covered with two medium machine- 
guns, and a track from the rear. No flank approach was possible. 

Creeping up silently, Salick had managed to get his leading platoon within 
fifty yards of the enemy posts around 5 a.m. when, suddenly, they came under 
heavy fire from enemy automatics and grenade-dischargers. The leading 
platoon commander (Jemadar Har Singh) ordered an immediate bayonet 
charge; unfortunately, it failed. The ground was difficult, and enemy fire 
overwhelming. Meanwhile, the remaining two platoons had come under 
the enemy's mortar fire. 

Salick now ordered his second platoon to charge through the first, and 
himself led an attack from the right with the third platoon. But the position 
could still not be carried. 

By then the company had suffered nine casualties—two killed, seven 


*Tactical headquarters of 77 Para Brigade had moved to Pandu on May 29, and the 
battalion was henceforth to operate under that formation. 
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wounded. The men were tired and somewhat disheartened. But Salick was 
determined to capture the hill. 

He decided, with the approval of tactical headquarters, that he should 
attack again after the men had had some rest and food and their ammu- 
nition had been replenished. And he changed the plan of attack. Instead of 
putting in platoon attacks, he divided the company into two groups: an 
assault group and a support group. The latter was to consist of all his mortars, 
light machine-guns and grenade-discharger rifles. While this group brought 
concentrated fire to bear upon the enemy, the assault group was to rush 
the position. 

The casualties were evacuated whilst reorganization was taking place, 
snipers keeping the enemies' heads down during the lull. Salick gave the 
word for attack when everyone was ready and the Kumaonis charged, 
their battle-cries rising above the thump of mortar-bombs and the rattle 
of machine-guns. 

During the previous attack, Naik Nar Singh, a section commander from 
5 Platoon, had been hit in the right shoulder by an enemy bullet. The company 
commander had ordered that he should get back to the regimental aid-post 
and have his wound attended to. Thereafter, in the bustle and confusion of 
reorganization, no one had noticed whether Nar Singh had gone back. His 
platoon was to lead the assault on Point 6873; and to everyone's surprise, 
when the attack went in, it was Nar Singh who was leading his section, his 
shoulder soaked in blood. 

While urging his men forward in a voice that could now hardly rise above a 

hoarse whisper, he had selected a target for himself—an enemy light machine- 
gun. Firing his sten-gun from the hip, he jumped into the enemy bunker 
that housed it, and killed both its crew. By then, he had lost a good deal of 
blood; and after the hill was captured at 11.15 a.m., he was found lying on 
top of his two victims, dead. His hand was still clutching the bren-gun he 
had captured. 
, After the battle, twenty of the enemy dead were counted around the 
hill they had so stubbornly defended. The haul of arms and ammunition 
included a 2-inch mortar, a medium machine-gun, some rifles and one more 
bren-gun besides the one seized by Nar Singh. The government of India 
recognized this non-commissioned ofiicer's bravery by a posthumous award 
of the Maha Vir Chakra; Lieutenant Salick won a Vir Chakra for his fear- 
less leadership. 


The Ambush at Khatir Nar 


The capture of Point 6873 appears to have upset the enemy a great deal. 
He had reason to be upset. The feature overlooked the Uri-Domel road 
and some of the tracks used by him for the maintenance of his forward posts. 
Between June 5 and 17, he had made several attempts to recapture it, though 
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he was repulsed each time. Deprived of his prize, he would then content 
himself with shelling* our picquets. The shelling did little damage, and 
counter-bombardment by our gunners usually silenced the enemy soon 
enough. During patrol actions too the Kumaonis always had the upper 
hand. But on June 19 the enemy got the chance he had been waiting for. 

That morning, around 10 o'clock, Lieut.-Colonel Khanna had started 
with his tactical headquarters to visit a post north of Pandu, which was held 
by a company of 2 Dogra**. The party had with it one of the captured 
medium machine-guns. It was to be delivered to the Dogras to strengthen 
their post. 

The battalion commander did not, perhaps, know that his signaller had 
unwittingly conveyed to the Dogra company the previous day a message 
regarding his projected visit, in clear. Having intercepted the message, the 
enemy lay in wait for the party; and half an hour after noon, it was ambushed 
near Khatir Nar. Of the fifteen men comprising the party, Subedar Mohan 
Singh and twelve other ranks were killed, the only survivors being Khanna, 
who had been shot through the chest, and a sepoy, who was also badly 
wounded. 

The enemy made a quick getaway after the ambush, and except for the 
medium machine-gun, which was taken away by them, the remaining weapons 
of the party were recovered the next day together with the bodies of the 
dead. Fortunately for the two survivors, a local villager, Jumma Mohammed, 
happened to arrive on the scene soon after the incident. He took Khanna's 
message and contacted a relief platoon that had been sent by the battalion's 
adjutant, Captain P.N. Khandurif. And having done so, this gallant man 
refused to accept any remuneration. But for his timely help it is unlikely 
that Lieut.-Colonel Khanna would have survived. In recognition of his 
strvices, the government of India awarded the Vir Chakra to 
Jumma Mohammed together with a life pensionff. 


The Move to Urusa 


Lieut-Colonel Khanna was evacuated to Delhi for treatment. Ever since 
he had taken over command of 4 Kumaon, he had displayed great boldness 
and skill in dealing with the enemy. The success of the battalion's operations 
at Mahura and on the heights of Qazinag was as much due to the courage 
of the Kumaonis as to the brilliant leadership of their commander. The 
award of the Maha Vir Chakra to him was, therefore, a fitting gesture by 
the government. 


*By this time, the enemy was using 3.7-inch howitzers. 

**Two companies of 2 Dogra had been placed under 4 Kumaon since June 8. 

fLater Brigadier P.N. Khanduri. 

ffThe J. and K. government gave Jumma Mohammed a piece of land near Mahura for 
his gallantry. 
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The enemy was still not reconciled to the loss of his footing on the Qazi- 
nag Range; and on July | and 2, he mounted two night-attacks on Point 
6873 and on ‘Nandi’, another forward position held by 4 Kumaon. Both 
attempts were unsuccessful as well as costly to the enemy. 


As had been foreseen, the advance of 161 Brigade on the Uri-Domel road 
did not make any great progress. After it had captured Urusa (Map 10), 
the brigade found its path firmly blocked. The opposing forces were evenly 
matched and, as was natural under the circumstances, a _ stalemate 
ensued. 

To strengthen 161 Brigade's position at Urusa, it was decided to move 
4 Kumaon there; and by July 6, the battalion had handed over its commit- 
ments in the Pandu area to 2 Bihar. After a short break at Mahura for some 
of the sub-units, it began to relieve 7 Sikh. 

Battalion tactical headquarters and B Company were the first to move. 
By July 17, A and C Companies had relieved the Sikhs at the forwardmost 
positions, but a couple of their companies remained under command of 
4 Kumaon. 

Enemy pressure in this area was now increasing; there was constant 
sniping and intensive mortaring and shelling of our positions. Between July 21 
and 23, the battalion suffered six casualties, mainly due to shrapnel wounds. 
The enemy offensive coincided with the onset of heavy rains; and on July 23, 
when Pandu was lost, A and C Companies had to be withdrawn to positions 
further back at Urusa. Their original positions had been outflanked with 
the loss of Pandu. 

The enemy made strenuous attempts to follow up our withdrawal. On 
the morning of July 25, A Company was attacked by about a company- 
group of the enemy; but the attack was quickly beaten back. Later that day, 
the positions of the two companies of 7 Sikh were shelled heavily; there- 
after, about a hundred of the enemy were seen to advance on the Chakothi- 
Uri road towards milestone 58. They made a good target for the Kumaonis' 
medium machine-gun, and at least eight of them were seen to fall. A 
patrol from the battalion also fared well that day. It came upon four of the 
enemy huddled over a map in a nulla, and liquidated the lot. That evening, 
three companies of the enemy were observed moving to Chakothi and 
occupying a position there. 


The Enemy Gets a Bloody Nose 


The increased activity turned out to be a prelude to the most determined 
attempt till then made by the enemy to recover lost territory. D Company, 
under Captain Nirvair Singh, were holding Point 9108. They had earlier 
relieved a company of 2/3 Gorkha Rifles who had been holding this feature. 
B Company were holding a bill adjacent to D Company's position. 
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Point 9108 was a commanding feature that overlooked the line of communi- 
cation of 2/3 Gorkha Rifles, who were holding Pir Kanthi. Its capture could 
cut off the Gorkhas; it was with that aim that the enemy mounted a two- 
company attack on Point 9108 at 3 a.m. on July 27. One of the companies 
was later identified as belonging to 2/1 Punjab; the other company was from 
P.O.K. forces. The area was known to the enemy, and he was able to come 
within 400 yards of D Company's position before being discovered. 

Captain Nirvair Singh's orders to his men were not to fire till the enemy 
had approached within 50 yards. With bated breath the Kumaonis waited; 
when the Pakistanis charged amidst the shouting of fierce war-cries, they let 
them have it. The attack soon petered out. 

The enemy then decided to make another try. The Kumaonis, when they 
saw the second attack coming, made up their minds to give him a bloody 
nose for his audacity. The Pakistanis came in, wave after wave, with a fana- 
tical disregard of casualties, to break through the Kumaonis' defences, but 
failed again. Having lost almost half of their assault force, they withdrew 
under cover of heavy shelling. The enemy killed included two officers, two 
junior commissioned officers and fifty-five other ranks; his wounded were 
estimated at forty and D Company captured two prisoners. The inventory 
of arms taken in the fighting included seven bren-guns, twenty-seven rifles, 
five sten-guns and a 2-inch mortar. The company's loss was eight wounded. 
The enemy kept shelling this position till 2.30 p.m., and he was carrying 
away his wounded till the following day. The success at Point 9108 was in no 
small measure due to the courage of the company commander, Captain 
Nirvair Singh. 

So chastening was the effect of the punishment meted out by the Kumaonis 
in this action, that the enemy made no more attempts to come forward in 
this sector, though in the first week of August reports came in that he had 
brought up anti-aircraft guns and medium artillery. The activity on both 
sides was now confined to patrolling, and occasional shelling and sniping. 
On September 13, Lieut.-Colonel Padatn Singh arrived from 2 Kumaon and 
took over command of the battalion for a second time. 

The only incident of note between the assumption of command by Lieut.- 
Colonel Padam Singh and the move of the battalion to Srinagar on December 
18, 1948, was the rescue of an I.A.F. pilot whose plane had been shot down 
over Pandu on October 3. He had baled out, and a platoon from D Company 
directed and covered his return to our fines. 

The battalion had been in action for almost fourteen months; it had 
earned a rest for itself, and after a brief halt at Srinagar it moved to Ramgarh. 
At a farewell parade on January 13, the divisional commander, Major- 
General K.S. Thimayya, D.S.O., paid a warm tribute to the battalion for 
its part in the liberation of the Valley. His close association with the Fourth 
gave the occasion a significance of its own. 

Besides the officers and men already mentioned in the foregoing narrative, 
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the following won the Vir Chakra for gallantry in the various actions fought 
by the battalion in Kashmir: 


Major H.S. Bolina 

Subedar Mani Chand 

Jemadar Har Singh (Bar to Vir Chakra) 
Naik Karam Singh 

Naik Gopal Singh 

Lance-Naik Hira Lall 

Lance-Naik Dhansi Lall 

Lance-Naik Bhawan Singh (posthumous) 


Sepoy Jodh Singh (posthumous) 
Sepoy Ami Lai 
Naik Kishan Chand (attached to the battalion ex 4/13 


Frontier Force Rifles). 


In addition, the battalion got 39 Mentions in Despatches. 

In rescuing the fair valley of Kashmir from the invader, 4 Kumaon had 
lost one officer, two J.C.O.s and fifty-eight other ranks in killed, and an 
officer, three J.C.O.s and eighty-eight other ranks in wounded. For saving 
the state capital at a critical juncture the battalion later received the battle 
honour 'Srinagar'. 


The Situation in Jammu Province 


When his state was invaded in October 1947, Maharaja Hari Singh's 
army had three weak brigades deployed in the province of Jammu. Their 
headquarters were at Punch, Mirpur and Jammu. While the Indian Army 
was busy driving the tribal lashkar out of the Kashmir Valley, conditions 
in the province of Jammu had deteriorated, with the raiders seizing a consi- 
derable stretch of state territory. Starting with small hit-and-run raids, 
whose aim was to disperse the state forces so that they should not be able 
to concentrate for the defence of Srinagar, they had grown into large-scale 
attacks supported by mortars and machine-guns. Simultaneously, the Muslim 
population in the border areas of Mirpur and Punch had risen in revolt, the 
rebels receiving arms from Pakistan. The Muslims in the state forces in this 
sector also deserted to the Pakistani raiders together with their arms. 


The government of India had decided that priority should be given to 
liberation of the Kashmir Valley. Though 50 Para Brigade, with its two 
infantry battalions, had moved to Jammu towards the end of October 1947, 
its role was to keep open the line of communication between Jammu and 
Srinagar and to reinforce the Srinagar contingent, if necessary. As it happened 
one of its two battalions—1 Para Punjab—was flown to Srinagar two days 
after it had reached Jammu. 
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The only help that the besieged state force garrisons on the southern and 
western borders of Jammu got was air support. And it amounted to no more 
than occasional strafing of enemy concentrations and some supply-drops. 
Pressure on these garrisons began to mount rapidly. Bhimbar, north-west 
of Jammu, fell on October 28; Mendhar, south of Punch, fell on November 3; 
the garrison at Bagh withdrew together with refugees to Punch on 
November 9; by November 12, the raiders had taken Rajauri. Rawalakot 
was also evacuated about this time, the state troops there falling back on 
Punch with some 6,000 refugees. The garrison at Beri Pattan was annihi- 
lated and the ferry there destroyed. The number of non-Muslims killed, 
wounded and abducted (mostly women) in this area was reported to be 
30,000. The morale of the garrison at Mirpur was very low on account of 
repeated enemy attacks; Punch was under threat and Kotli was likely to fall 
any time. 

To deal with the situation, 1 Para Punjab was flown back to Jammu on 
November 13 after Uri had been taken, and 161 Infantry Brigade and 50 
Para Brigade were ordered to make a two-way link-up with Punch. We have 
seen how | Para Kumaon was inducted into Punch from Uri on November 21. 
Earlier 50 Para Brigade had handed over responsibilities on the line of 
communication to 268 Infantry Brigade; on November 16 it advanced from 
Jammu to relieve Naoshera, Jhangar, Kotli and Mirpur. Thereafter, it was 
to effect a link-up with Punch. 

By November 26, the brigade had relieved Kotli. But Mirpur could not 
hold out; it had been evacuated a day earlier. The enemy burnt it down 
soon after. 

Kotli was also abandoned two days after it was relieved; with Mirpur in 
enemy hands, it was no longer possible to hold it. Nor was it possible to 
effect a link-up with Punch from the south, and the plan was given up. 
Jhangar, which was occupied by an under-strength battalion of 50 Para 
Brigade after the withdrawal from Kotli, was captured by the enemy 
on December 24. 


With the loss of Jhangar, the fortunes of the Indian Army reached their 
low water-mark in this sector. During the withdrawal, the garrison there had 
lost large quantities of arms, ammunition and equipment; the consequent 
loss of prestige brought a tremendous shock to the nation. And the enemy 
followed up his success at Jhangar by attacking Naoshera on December 25. 
(Map 11). 

Holding Naoshera were 50 Para Brigade. They were heavily outnumbered; 
though they succeeded in repulsing repeated enemy attempts at overwhelming 
the town's defences, the situation was grave. The enemy was occupying the 
hills overlooking all roads leading out of the town. He had also fanned our 
towards Beri Pattan, and the Naoshera-Beri Pattan road was blocked at 
several places. 
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To reinforce the troops in Naoshera, 80 Infantry Brigade moved into the 
area in the beginning of January 1948. This formation took on the task of 
guarding the lines of communication to Beri Pattan and towards Jhangar, 
thus leaving 50 Para Brigade free to deal with the enemy investing Naoshera. 


Indian troops operating in this area were seriously handicapped by poor 
communications. A single 75-mile road that was available to them from 
Jammu to Naoshera was often breached by winter rains. The enemy, on the 
other hand, relied on shorter lines of communication consisting of the first- 
class all-weather Jhelum-Mirpur road and the Sialkot-Jammu road, besides 
numerous tracks that crossed from West Punjab into the state. 

The month of January saw a good deal of fighting around Naoshera, with 
one major attack against the town itself. Though the Indian Army succeeded 
in opening the road to Beri Pattan, many important features around Naoshera 
remained in enemy hands. The first significant victory for our troops had 
come on February | when 50 Para Brigade captured two enemy strongholds 
north-east of Naoshera: Kot and Pathradi. The enemy retaliated by attacking 
Naoshera on February 6 with all he had. Eleven thousand men are estimated 
to have flung themselves against the defences of Naoshera that morning. 
Though they were not a part of Pakistan's regular army, they were well- 
armed, their very numbers making the attack ‘the biggest battle’ of 
the 1947-48 operations in Jammu and Kashmir. Successful defence of the 
town that day made Brigadier Mohammed Usman, the commander of 50 
Para Brigade, a national hero. 


1 Kumaon Rifles Move to Naoshera 


The capture of Kot and Pathradi, and the enemy's defeat at Naoshera on 
February 6, were turning-points in the operations in this sector. The Indian 
Army had wrested the initiative but the enemy still occupied important 
features around Naoshera. And he still held Jhangar, a nodal point sixteen 
miles north-west of Naoshera, through which ran his lines of communication 
to Mirpur, his base, and to Kotli and Punch. To drive him out of the Naoshera 
area and to recapture Jhangar, more troops were needed. Thus it was that 
1 Kumaon Rifles moved to Naoshera as part of 19 Independent Infantry 
Brigade. This formation was under the command of an old Kumaoni, 
Brigadier Yadunath Singh*. 

The Kumaon Rifles had remained at Aligarh since their move from Allaha- 
bad in July 1947. Lieut.-Colonel Mohinder Singh Verdi** left on February 
7, 1948, a day before they entrained for Pathankot, the advanced base for 


The late Major-General Yadunath Singh, M.V.C. He originally belonged to 4tl 
Battalion, and had been 21C of 8th Battalion for a short period. 

eeLater Brigadier M.S. Verdi. He had joined the battalion on December 22,1947, and had 
to be posted out before the unit's move due to low medical category. 
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operations in Jammu and Kashmir. Lieut.-Colonel Kulwant Singh Dhillon* 
had arrived from the Kumaon Regimental Centre to take over command; 
and the unit reached Jammu on February 13. After a two-day halt there, they 
moved by lorries up to Chauki. Thenceforth they marched and made Naoshera 
on February 17. Beyond Beri Pattan the road was still not free from enemy 
interference, and the battalion had to send out fighting patrols to keep it open. 

The other infantry units in 19 Brigade were 2 Raj Rif and 4 Dogra. All 
three units were now ordered to undertake probing operations against the 
enemy even before the troops had had time to shake down in their new camps. 
On February 18, two companies of 1 Kumaon Rifles carried out a reconnais- 
sance in force of Dhindeka, an enemy-held locality three miles west 
of Naoshera. (Map 11). 


The Recapture of Jhangar 


The enemy had a brigade in the Naoshera-Jhangar valley, with battalions 
at Kanara, Bhajnao and Langar, and brigade headquarters at the last-named 
place. Major-General Kalwant Singh, Commander JAK Force, decided to 
carry out the operation for the recapture of Jhangar in three phases. The 
first phase was already on when 19 Brigade had arrived in the area. The aim 
during this period was to destroy enemy pockets around Naoshera. In the 
second phase, a double-thrust was to be made against Ambli Dhar and Kaman 
Gosha Gala, strong enemy positions north and south of the Naoshera- 
Jhangar axis. The advance to Jhangar, code-named Operation 'Vijay', was 
to be undertaken in the third phase. 

Unseasonal rains hampered all three stages of the operation. The Kumaon 
Rifles sustained their first battle-casualty on February 20, when they probed 
enemy defences at Bagh, north-west of Naoshera, and a non-commissioned 
officer of A Company was wounded. 

The battalion's first important task was the destruction of Kalal, an enemy- 
held village five miles south of Naoshera as the crow flies. The attack was 
mounted under 50 Para Brigade**, with 4 Dogra cooperating. The Kumaonis 
set out from their camp at 1 a.m. on February 22. A base was established 
at Point 3052, and two companies (A and C) moved out to deal with 
the enemy. Trouble came when the battalion began to withdraw after comple- 
ting their task. The Dogras were to act as the rearguard during this phase. 
The enemy followed them up and engaged them heavily. In the fighting, 
their commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel I.J.S. Butalia, was killed. The 
enemy then covered the spot where his body lay with well-directed fire. Its 
recovery became a problem, and a counter-attack by the Kumaonis was 


*Later Brigadier K.S. Dhillon. 

**There was no rigid allotment of units to brigades throughout the operations up to the 
case-fire; units were placed under particular formations on an ad hoc basis according to the 
needs of the occasion. 
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ordered. But when their mortars opened up as a prelude to the attack, the 
enemy got scared and soon broke contact. The battalion returned to camp 
at 0.30 a.m. on February 23. 

The following day was spent in routine picqueting of the Naoshera-Beri 
Pattan road, but February 25 brought a more exciting mission. South of the 
Kas nulla, the enemy held three villages in strength—Langar, Dhindeka and 
Bhajnoa—the Kumaonis were ordered to hunt him out of these. 

The battalion moved out of Naoshera at 7 p.m. The villages were 
apportioned to three of the companies: Langar on the right to A Company; 
Bhajnoa on the left to D Company; Dhindeka in the centre to C Company. 
The enemy reacted sharply; and while A and D Companies were able to 
complete their part of the operation, C Company were encircled. Hand-to- 
hand fighting ensued; the Kumaonis drew their kukris for the first time in 
this part of the world, and killed fifty-nine of the enemy. The battalion's 
casualties were eight: one killed, seven wounded. 


The second phase of the Jhangar operation started with an attack on Ambli 
Dhar by units of 50 Para Brigade on March 1. On the same day, 19 Brigade 
began the task of driving the enemy off Kaman Gosha Gala; 4 Dogra and 
2 Punjab were to carry out the assignment with 1 Rajput assisting them. 
By March 5, the objective had been taken. On the following day, the 
Kumaonis were called upon to assist 2 Punjab. 

The Punjabis had been ordered to establish a picquet at Katora Dhak, 
south of the Naoshera-Jhangar road. The enemy was occupying the hilltop 
overlooking the road in strength, and when the Punjabis attacked the feature 
on the morning of March 5, very heavy opposition was encountered. Though 
fighting continued throughout the day, the enemy could not be dislodged. 
Major-General Kalwant Singh thereupon ordered the Kumaon Rifles to 
despatch two rifle companies to Katora Dhak. 

Around 8 p.m. Captain Teg Bahadur Kapur left the battalion camp with 
B and C Companies. He reached the tactical headquarters of 2 Punjab in the 
early hours of March 6, and received a thorough briefing regarding his task 
from Lieut.-Colonel Jadav, the Punjabis' commanding officer. 

The Kumaonis' attack had to be launched after scaling a sheer cliff.* Once 
they were on top, they charged with the bayonet; the engagement was 
brief and the enemy withdrew. Captain Kapur and his leading platoon 
commander, Jemadar Jeet Singh, were commended by the General Officer 
Conlmanding for gallantry in this action. 


As a result of these preliminary operations by the two brigades, the enemy 
pulled out from the vicinity of Naoshera. His right battalion withdrew to 
the Laroka track; the centre battalion, together with brigade headquarters, 
moved to Jhangar and the left battalion fell back to the Pir Thil area. 


*Theforming-up place was Kangota. Lieutenant K.S. Kataria (B Company) had got 
sick and spent the night at the FUP. 
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Major-General Kalwant Singh's plan for Operation 'Vijay' was for 19 
Independent Brigade, consisting of 1 Rajput, 4 Dogra and 1 Kumaon Rifles, 
to secure Points 3327 and 3283 and then exploit towards the Nakka gap on 
the road to Jhangar. Thereafter, 50 Para Brigade were to advance and capture 
Jhangar. Naoshera was meanwhile to be held by 2 Punjab, 2 Jat and 2 Raj- 
putana Rifles. 

Facing 19 Brigade now were the enemy strong-points of Orange Hill, 
Kataria Choti* and Plateau. The Kumaonis were ordered to clear the enemy 
from these positions and, by March 8, they had seized all three. The result was 
that the brigade was firmly established on the Handan ridge. By then, 50 Para 
Brigade had also captured Point 3030 on the Kothi Dhar, south of the 
Naoshera-Jhangar road. 

At this stage, the Force Commander decided to change his plan. He ordered 
that both brigades would march upon Jhangar simultaneously on parallel 
axes: the 19th along the hills on the right ofthe Naoshera-Jhangar roati, 
the 50th on the left of that road. (Map 11). The former had under command 
a troop of light tanks of 7 Cavalry, 5 Mountain Battery and a platoon 
of M.M.G.s from 1 Mahar. In addition, 30 Field Battery and a troop from 
45 Field Battery were on call. Air support was also available. 

Rains held up further operations till March 14, when both formations 
moved forward. As the leading battalion of 19 Brigade, 1 Kumaon Rifles 
took Point 3327 that day against determined enemy resistance, losing five 
men (two killed, three wounded). The same Iday, a company from 
1 Rajput captured Tangni Dhar after some fighting. Next day, this com- 
pany occupied Darhal Fort with the assistance of a company from 
4 Dogra. The brigade now made a double-thrust against Gaikot Forest, 
with 4 Dogra attacking from the right and | Kumaon Rifles from the 
left. Here the opposition was heavy; but by 4 p.m. on March 17, the area 
had been cleared of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, 50 Para Brigade had reached Susiloti Dhar after forcing the 
enemy off Pir Thil Nakka, a strongly held feature. Next morning, both 
formations advanced on Jhangar for the final battle. 

The enemy was, however, pulling out. He was now holding a thin line 
in front of Jhangar to cover the withdrawal of his troops. The right brigade 
advanced west of Gaikot Forest on a two-battalion front—the Dogras on 
the right and the Kumaon Rifles on the left, with final objectives Pogla 
and Point 2701 respectively. Jnangar was entered at 14.45 p.m. without 
opposition. 

On March 20, two companies of 1 Kumaon Rifles captured Point 3068, 
north-west of Jhangar, and then cleared the enemy still hiding in the 
village of Pandar. Two days later, 19 Brigade returned to Naoshera, 
leaving Jhangar in the care of 50 Para Brigade. 


*Named after Lieutenant K.S. Kataria (B Company); this feature was an objective for 
his company. 


General K..S. Thimayya, DSO 
Chief of the Army Staff, 1957-1961 
Colonel of the Regiment, June 1, 1949-May 8, 1961 


REGIMENT DURING WORLD WAR II 


KUMAON 


CLASSES IN 


Major Som Nath Sharma of 4 Kumaon. 


Posthumously awarded the first Param Vir Chakra 
of the Indian Army at Badgam (Kashmir). 


DECORATED 
FOR J & K OPERATIONS 
1947-48 


Lieut.-Colonel Dharam Singh, 
Maha Vir Chakra 


Subedar-Major& Hony. Lieut. Har Singh, 
Vir Chakra & Bar. 


Lieut.-General K. Bahadur Singh, 
Colonel of the Regiment, May 9, 1961-May 16, 1971 


P ee Be 


General S.M. Shrinagesh Lieut.-General M.M. Khanna, MVC. 
Chief of the Army Staff 1955-57. (He commanded 4 Kumaon in Kashmir). 
(He commanded 6 Kumaon during World War II) 


Major-General Yadunath Singh, MVC. 
(Served with 4 and 8 Kumaon). 


India's High Commissioner in the United Kingdom, Mrs. Vijay Laxmi Pandit, 


receiving the Russell Silver from Miss Helen A. Rowland—February 17, 1955. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with Lieut.-Colonel 
T.B. Kapur, O.C. 4 Kumaon, in Gaza—May 1960. 


Lieut.-Colonel Narendar Kumar, AVSM. 
(He has distinguished himself in the 
field of mountaineering). 
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The Kumaonis Take Rajauri 


The town of Rajauri lay 30 miles north of Naoshera. The fair-weather 
road linking the two snaked along the Tawi river, and passed through thickly 
wooded hills. It was well-defended with sangars built upon hilltops. On April 
6, Lieut.-General K.M. Cariappa, General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
Western Command, had issued instructions for the capture of Rajauri. 
Headquarters JAK Force ordered that 19 Independent Brigade would carry 
out the attack, with 50 Para Brigade and 80 Infantry Brigade mounting, 
diversionary operations on the flanks, the former from Jhangar and the latter 
from Beri Pattan. 

The advance began on the morning of April 8, with 4 Dogra attacking 
the Barwali ridge, seven miles from Naoshera. (Map 11). The position was 
held in strength by well-armed troops in uniform who had three-inch mortars 
as well as automatics. The Dogras' attack was supported by artillery and 
tanks; but the enemy made a spirited stand, and when the Dogras were 
held up the Kumaon Rifles were ordered at 2.30 p.m. to reinforce them. By 
3.30 their 'O' Group had moved out and the rest of the battalion had em- 
bussed. At 5.15 p.m., word came that the Dogras had captured their objective, 
and the battalion stood down. 

About 7 p.m., the Kumaonis were again ordered to move up. They left 
their camp an hour later, but at 1 a.m. on April 9, they were brought 
back. 

The men had hardly managed to snatch a couple of hours' rest, when they 
were again on their feet, putting on their packs; their task now was to capture 
two features near the village of Chakli, about three miles north-west of 
Barwali as the crow flies. At 4 a.m. the battalion left their camp; earlier, 
D Company, under Major G.S. Bisht, had been attached to brigade head- 
quarters for the protection of tanks. 

The Kumaonis had arrived at their firm base by 7 a.m., and at 8.45 a.m. 
A and B Companies, commanded respectively by Major B.S. Chand* and 
Lieutenant K.S. Kataria, attacked and captured the first objective, a feature 
south of Chakli, after a stiff fight. Four of the enemy lay dead; another 20 
are believed to have been wounded. 

Around noon, when the rest of the battalion had come up, A and B Com- 
panies again moved forward to attack the second objective, a feature west of 
Chakli. Despite the fire from enemy small-arms and two medium machine- 
guns, they kept advancing. When they got within a hundred yards of enemy 
trenches, they charged, and the cries of Kalika Mai Ki Jai resounded in echoes 
from the surrounding hills. Once they were among enemy dugouts and 
bunkers, they made good use of the hand-grenade; later, the kukri came 
into play. Though losing heavily, the enemy fought on. By the time the 
objective was captured and consolidated, the battalion had incurred thirteen 


*Later Brigadier B.S. Chand, A.V.S.M., Vr. C. 
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casualties—two killed, 11 wounded, including Jemadar Narain Singh of B 
Company. Enemy casualties were heavy. 

Chingas*, halfway to Rajauri, lay on the Moghul route to Kashmir. 
It was an important enemy base, from which he had launched his abortive 
assaults on Naoshera. He was expected to make a dogged stand for it, and 1 
Kumaon Rifles were ordered to capture it. 

Point 4622, near the village of Koteri, was the key to Chingas; it over- 
looked the town. At 7.15 a.m. on April 10, A and C Companies attacked 
Point 4622 and captured it in the face of heavy opposition. Thereafter, the 
the Kumaonis rolled down to take Chingas; by the morning of April 11, 
the town was in their hands. 

Now 19 Brigade were set for the capture of Rajauri. The road beyond 
Chingas was blocked at many points due to landslips as well as enemy action. 
All the same, D Company of Kumaon Rifles and tanks of the Central India 
Horse entered Rajauri at 6.30 p.m. on April 12. The men and the tanks had 
to wade through 5 feet of water in the Tawi river to reach the town. 

The rest of the battalion, together with a company of 4 Dogra, left Chingas 
at 2 a.m. on April 13 and reached Rajauri around 9.30. Soon after they set 
up picquets at the fort and four other points overlooking the town. 

‘Rajauri presented a ghastly look,’ says the battalion's account of the 
operation. ‘Evidence of the worst form of atrocities committed on helpless 
humanity was too obvious in the stench of charred and rotting human bodies 
found all over. Scores of badly mutilated refugees in tatters started pouring 
in, and najrated harrowing tales of horror and misery.' According to another 
source, this operation saved the lives of more than a thousand refugees, 
mostly women. A large number had been lined up to be shot. 


Raid on Thanna Mandi 


It did not take the enemy long to make his presence felt again. There were 
frequent attacks upon our picquets, and there were attempts to cut them off. 
His mortars were active on April 15 and anN.C.O. of 1 Kumaon Rifles was 
killed. Next day the fort was attacked. To curb further mischief, C and D 
Companies, respectively under Major Bisht and Captain Kapur, advanced 
on Point 4301 and captured it. The enemy withdrew towards the north. 


*Legend has it that in 1627 when Emperor Jahangir died on his way back from Kashmir, 
Empress Nur Jahan, who was accompanying him, decided to conceal the death till the 
party could reach Lahore. She was afraid of a rebellion once the news reached her enemies. 
She is said to have taken a few of her retainers into her confidence, buried the Emperor's 
intestines at a place near Chingas that has come to be called Antarian and arranged that the 
Emperor's body should be placed in a sitting position on the royal elephant every morning 
during the rest of the journey, no one being allowed to come too near. It is said that as the 
party approached Lahore, some one from the enemy camp noticed that a fly that had 
alighted on the Emperor's face did not move for a long while; he drew the correct conclusion 
and the news of the Emperor's death reached Lahore before the party got there. 
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The village of Karaian, west of Rajauri, was known to harbour a good 
number of the hostiles. They had 3-inch mortars and automatics. On the 
morning of April 27, the battalion, less their B Company, attacked Karaian 
and drove out the enemy. 

Later, the Kumaonis were ordered to march against Ali Bahadur. He 
had succeeded in rallying a large number of the hostiles under his banner, 
and had established his headquarters at Thanna Mandi, about twelve miles 
north of Rajauri. (Map 12). 

Supported by tanks of the Central India Horse, the operation began on 
May 1 with an advance to Nirojal. The enemy was holding the place in 
strength and had two medium machine-guns and a couple of three-inch 
mortars. He had also put up a number of road-blocks, and the battle for 
Nirojal lasted two and a half hours. Its capture cost the battalion twenty- 
three men—four in killed and nineteen in wounded, including a junior- 
commissioned officer. 

The battalion halted for the night at Maharajpur (milestone 8). Setting up 
a firm base there, they attacked Thanna Mandi next morning. Surprisingly, 
very little resistance was now met; and, half an hour after noon, two platoons 
from D Company entered the town together with the tanks. The unit returned 
to Rajauri on May 3, bringing along a good number of refugees. 

On May 13, the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief Western Command 
visited the Kumaonis to congratulate them on their excellent performance. 
Despite the action at Karaian and Thanna Mandi, the enemy remained 
quite active and the battalion carried out extensive patrolling to keep him 
on the run. On May 29, they returned to Naoshera after participating in 
operations mounted by 2 Raj Rif at Dodesan Pain the previous day. 


The Chhawa Ridge 


The hilly terrain, and the ease of access from Pakistan, gave the enemy 
a big advantage in the border areas of Jammu. It was impossible to guard 
the whole frontier, and he could sneak back without much difficulty into 
the villages after being driven off. Unfortunately, the state authorities had 
long neglected the development of this area. The local peasantry, mostly 
Muslim, was disaffected. Readily believing Pakistani propaganda that the 
raiders came as their liberators, the villagers either actively collaborated with 
the enemy, or, at best, were neutral. They were least interested in restoring 
the authority of the previous administration. Thus it was that the enemy was 
able, as late as May 1948, to harass our convoys on the Beri Pattan-Naoshera 
road, though the features overlooking it had been cleared a number of times. 


The Kumaon Rifles had been recalled from Rajauri to lead 19 Brigade's 
operations in the Chhawa area, south of Naoshera. The enemy had male 
it a base for forays against our convoys, and the Kumaonis were ordered 
to drive him off his strongholds on hills around the village of Chhawa. 
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In the early hours of June 1, C and D Companies moved off under Major 
Bisht to attack an enemy position a mile north of Chhawa. By 3 a.m., they 
had succeeded in capturing it. Their next objective was a feature immediately 
south of the village. By the time they had gone halfway, it was already day 
and further progress was barred by heavy fire from enemy mortars and 
automatics. 

B Company, under Captain Kataria, were now ordered to reinforce the 
assaulting companies and the plan of attack was changed. While C Company 
took up a position on the hill already captured, B and D Companies attacked 
the objective from a different direction; the new route was more steep but 
less liable to interference from enemy fire. 

Observing the change, the enemy sent down a party from the rear to cut 
off the Kumaonis' assault companies. Timely action by a platoon of 3rd 
Battalion The Sikh Light Infantry foiled the attempt, and the two companies 
forged ahead, the objective being taken without incurring any casualties. 
The enemy had fled by the time the Kumaonis reached the top. 

By the evening of June 1, battalion tactical headquarters and the reserve 
company had moved to the Chhawa village. Next morning at 5 o'clock 
C Company advanced and captured a group of three features about a mile 
and a half west of the village. On June 3 the battalion raided Samani, another 
enemy base about three miles north-west of Sadabad. Six days later, the 
Kumaonis found themselves back at Rajauri to take part in the first Punch 
link-up. 


Punch—November 1947 to May 1948 


Punch had been the capital ofa feudatory raja of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Durbar. It lay at the junction of the Punch river and the Betar nulla, some 
sixty miles north of Rajauri. When | Para Kumaon had reached the town 
on November 21, 1947, under Lieut.-Colonel Pritam Singh, M.C., the situa- 
tion thore was pretty serious. The town was surrounded by hostiles; their 
number was estimated at three thousand. The only other troops in Punch 
were a few hundred state force men. The town was swarming with refugees* 
from neighbouring areas which had been seized by the enemy. After the 
Kumaonis had arrived in Punch, the enemy occupied the Haji Pir Pass, 
thus cutting off the garrison even from Uri. 

The enemy was itching to capture Punch. There were frequent mortar 
attacks, 'and the ring round the town was tightening’. It was the leadership 
of Pritam Singh and the whole-hearted support of the Indian Air Force 
that saved it. He straightway set up picquets on approaches to the town 
from the south as well as the north. At the same time, he began to train a 
local militia; and, using refugee labour, he soon had an air-strip ready. Or 


*There were about twenty-five to thirty thousand of them. 
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December 13, the Air Force landed a section of howitzers of 4 Mountain 
Battery at Punch. 

The arrival of guns brought some relief. The enemy was forced to pull 
his mortars out of their range, and the Air Force began to land supplies 
and evacuate the refugees 

Two companies of 3/9 Gorkha Rifles were air-landed at Punch in the first 
week of January 1948. Later in the month, the remaining guns of 4 Mountain 
Battery arrived; and in the following month, the rest of 3/9 Gorkha was 
flown in. An adhoc brigade was now formed at Punch under Pritam Singh, 
who was promoted brigadier. His second-in-command, Major Dharam 
Singh, took over command of 1 Para Kumaon on February 10. 

The enemy had been quite aggressive till the end of January 1948. During 
the last ten days of that month, he put in no less than six determined attacks 
on our picquets, held mostly by the Kumaonis. The outnumbered garrison 
beat them back, though at some cost; and the siege of Punch will be remem- 
bered by posterity for the many acts of valour that kept the Indian flag 
flying over the town. On January 25, Sepoy Man Singh of | Para Kumaon 
set an example to his comrades when, with a grenade-discharger rifle, he 
kept at bay, single-handed, an enemy force that had succeeded in breaking 
through the minefield round his picquet, and half the men of his platoon 
had become casualties. He died, but his picquet was saved. His courage 
won for him the Maha Vir Chakra. 


With the arrival of reinforcements, Brigadier Pritam Singh began extensive 
operations to drive the enemy from positions he held around Punch. Feeding 
the refugees was a big problem for him. The Air Force could barely fly in 
the requirements of the garrison, and he had to organize a number of 
operations for collecting grain for them from enemy-held territories. 

On February 8, during one of these expeditions, at Khanetar, south of 
Punch, two weak companies of | Para Kumaon found to their dismay that 
they were up against a much superior enemy force. The hunter became the 
quarry, and the battalion lost fifty-three men* in the engagement that 
followed. But for the gallantry of one of the company commanders, Major 
Malkit Singh Brar, the Kumaonis' losses would have been heavier. 

He had been wounded in the fighting. Having given the withdrawal order 
to his company, he discovered one of his L.M.G. gunners lying dead beside 
his gun. He picked up the gun and began to blaze away at the advancing 
enemy. His men got away, but not Major Brar. He died fighting till his last 
moment. The government paid a tribute to this great soldier by awarding 
him the Maha Vir Chakra posthumously. 


True to their traditions, the Kumaonis avenged their defeat. On March 26 
Khanetar was attacked again. This time they had paratroopers from Pakistan's 


*19 killed, 34 wounded. 
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3/16 Punjab Regiment facing them, and, after a stiff battle, drove them 
away. The Pakistanis left seven of their dead behind. The Kumaonis' losses 
were 25: 7 killed, including Jemadar Govind Singh, and 18 wounded. 

The arrival of enemy howitzers at Punch on March 17 made things more 
difficult for its defenders. Four hundred shells were fired on Punch that night; 
some fell near the air-strip. Fortunately, the aim of enemy gunners was 
wonky, and little damage was done. Shelling continued on the following 
days, though not with the same intensity. The situation changed on March 
21 when the Air Force succeeded in delivering two 25-pounders to Brigadier 
Pritam Singh. And on the following day, the Air Force thoroughly blasted 
enemy positions around Punch. This had a salutary effect on the hostiles, 
and a period of quiet descended upon the town. 

In the last week of April, 1 Para Kumaon took out a long-range patrol 
towards Madarpur, an enemy-held village south-west of Punch. On May 
17 and 18, the battalion took part in the capture of Tetrinot, another enemy 
strong-point about five miles west of the town. 

Towards the end of May, the Kumaonis were ordered to capture certain 
hills in the vicinity of Digwal and establish a couple of picquets for the security 
of a canal that worked the generators at Punch. In operations conducted on 
May 29, they killed seventeen of the enemy, wounded thirty-five and captured 
nine. Their own casualties were seven: two killed, five wounded. 


The First Punch Link-up 


Ever since it had landed at Srinagar on October 29 of the previous year, 
1 Para Kumaon had been in action without a break. The battalion had 
incurred one hundred and twenty casualties in killed and wounded, and the 
men needed a rest. The situation at Punch had now stabilized, and it was 
decided to bring out the battalion. At the same time, a reconnaissance in 
force of the route from Rajauri war to be carried out together with a raid 
on- Mendhar, an enemy base halfway between Rajauri and Punch. The 
plan (code-named 'Gulab') called for the move of two columns—one from 
Rajauri, the other from Punch—to Surankot; they were then to join hands, 
move south-west, beat up Mendhar, then push off to Punch and, finally, 
return to Rajauri with 1 Para Kumaon. (Map 13). 

The Rajauri column, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel K.S. Dhillon, set 
off on June 15 at 5.30 in the morning. It consisted of a troop of the Central 
India Horse, 5 Mountain Battery, some engineers, a platoon of Mahar 
medium machine-guns, | Para Punjab and 1 Kumaon Rifles. Lorries as well 
as animal transport were to be used up to Thanna Mandi; beyond that no 
Wheeled transport could go, and the column was to employ porters and mules. 
The task of providing flank protection lo the column up to Thanna Mandi 
was entrusted to 2 Raj Rif and 2 Punjab. 

Led by 1 Kumaon Rifles, the column encountered its first opposition from 
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enemy positions at Dodesan Bala and Dodesan Pain, about six miles from 
Rajauri. The Kumaonis quickly brushed it aside, and the column reached 
Thanna Mandi that evening.* At Maharajpur (milestone 8) the villagers 
had ploughed up and watered the road, and the tanks could go no further. 
On the following day, 1 Para Punjab led the advance, and the column 
reached Daraba by the evening. At Bafliaz, a village on the way, the men 
‘were gratified to see the whole population, all Muslims, turn out to greet 
them, offering sweets and milk, which were accepted and given to the refugees 
they had released from the raiders, and who had joined the column on its 
way’. 

The Rajauri column reached Surankot at 1 p.m. on June 17. The column 
from the north had left Punch on the evening of June 15; it consisted mainly 
of 1 Para Kumaon, with some medium machine-guns, and was commanded 
by Brigadier Pritam Singh. By seven o'clock next morning, it had reached 
Potha. Soon after, the enemy had begun to snipe from the adjoining hills, 
and Major J.S. Mahar was fatally wounded. In answer, two companies from 
the battalion attacked the feature from which the fire was coming, and 
seized it, killing twenty-four of the enemy. 

Operations around Potha continued during the night of June 16/17. At 
dawn, sniping began again. By 9 a.m. (June 17) the forward elements of the 
Rajauri column had been contacted; later, in the afternoon, the two columns 
met at Potha, where an air-strip for landing an Auster was then constructed. 

Next day, shortly after noon, two Dakotas dropped supplies and ammuni- 
tion. An Auster landed to evacuate casualties. But it could take only one 
man at atime. To everyone's surprise, a doughty young pilot, Flying-Officer 
D. Barty, managed to land a Dakota on the air-strip, barely enough for 
an Auster, and flew back with all the remaining casualties and some refugees. 


After the link-up, the combined force had come under Brigadier Pritam 
Singh. He decided that two columns should be formed for the raid on Mend- 
har: a flying column with 1 Kumaon Rifles, whose task would be to 
forge ahead and secure the heights south and south-west of Mendhar, while 
the remainder would comprise the main column. The latter was to follow 
the flying column and capture Dharamsal and a feature near by. 

The Kumaonis started off from Samhot Gali at 8.15 on the evening of 
June 19. Their advance was held up near Point 3053 when the enemy opened 
up with four automatics. It was 1.30 a.m. (June 20) before the enemy could 
be driven off and the advance resumed. Ari was reached around 5 a.m. and 
the brigade established a base there. 

In dealing with the enemy at Dharamsal, | Para Punjab also came up 
against stiff opposition. It was only by the evening of June 20 that enemy 
guns could be silenced, though the column's leading troops had entered the 


*Casualties: 1 killed, 4 wounded. 
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town of Mendhar about 4 a.m. The entry was not for occupation, and Bri- 
gadier Pritam Singh had ordered that 'Gulab' Force should take the road 
to Punch that very evening. 


Topa was a strongly held feature guarding the northern approach to 
Mendhar. Soon after the column set out, with 1 Para Kumaon in the lead, 
its path was firmly barred by automatics and mortars on that hill. The two 
para battalions were thereupon ordered to clear Topa. Their attack started 
an hour and a half after midnight, and it was dawn by the time the enemy 
was pushed off the hill. 

Panjal Gali was reached during the night of June 21 and the column made 
Punch next day in the afternoon. The troops got a rousing welcome. Says 
an eye-witness: 'The ovation given to the jawans will long be remembered. 
The whole population—men, women and children—lined up to greet them, 
cheering and waving them in’. 

Contact with the outside world after several months of siege was indeed 
an event to be celebrated. But it was yet a temporary contact. The people 
of Punch would have to wait another five months before a permanent link-up 
could be effected. 1 Para Kumaon had incurred eight casualties in Operation 
‘Gulab’: seven killed, including Major Mahar; one missing. 

Before coming out, 1 Para Kumaon took part in yet one more operation 
which was mounted on June 26 by the Punch Brigade. The aim was to cap- 
ture Toli Pir, north of Punch, so as to relieve enemy pressure on the Uri- 
Domel road. Unfortunately, Toli Pir was strongly held, and the attempt 
proved abortive. 

The 'Gulab' column began its return journey under Lieut.-Colonel Dhillon 
at 10 p.m. on June 29; it followed the Panjal Gali-Mendhar-Bhimbar Gali 
route. The order of march was 1 Kumaon Rifles, column tactical headquarters, 
1 Para Punjab and | Para Kumaon. Reaching Mendhar about 2 p.m. on 
July 1, it made Bhimbar Gali that evening and spent the night near a 
spring. On the following day, the enemy began to harass the column from hills 
west of the track. Before it could pass through, these hills had to be cleared. 
This meant delay, and it was 8 p.m. before the column could make Galuthi. 

Apprehending stiffer resistance further up, the column commander asked 
19 Brigade at Rajauri to send troops to secure the Makot route. A company 
each from 2 Punjab, 2 Raj Rif and 5 Jat were detailed on this mission. How- 
ever, the enemy there was well-entrenched and one of the hills commanding 
the Makot route could not be captured. Accordingly, Dhillon changed his 
plan and brought the column by way of Kanial Di Gali*, reaching Rajauri 
at 4 p.m. on July 3. Two days later, 1 Para Kumaon left for Jammu, where 
the battalion subsequently came under 50 Para Brigade. 


*A company each from 2 Punjab and 2 Raj Rif captured Point 5477 to secure this route 
for the column. 
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The Jhangar Interlude 


The recapture of Jhangar during March had been a serious blow to the 
enemy. It disrupted his lines of communication from Mirpur to the north, 
and he made several attempts to retake the place. Unfortunately for him, 
Jhangar was in strong hands; and his attempts proved futile, though he 
managed to retain picquets and listening-posts in its vicinity. Many of these 
were manned by regualr Pak troops. 

About the middle of June, the enemy sprang a surprise by moving field- 
guns into his positions south of Jhangar. The Indian Air Force plastered 
the gun-pits soon after their discovery. This apparently did some damage; 
all the same, on July 3 the 25-pounders began to bark out their challenge. 
Among those killed in the shelling that day was the commander of 50 Para 
Brigade, Brigadier Usman. 

The shelling had started in the afternoon; it continued through the night. 
Eight hundred shells fell upon Jhangar till next morning. It was natural to 
conclude that this was the prelude to a big assault, and Major-General 
Atma Singh* ordered 1 Kumaon Rifles to move to Naoshera at once. Some 
other units were also despatched from Rajauri, so as to be near at hand in 
case of need. 

The Kumaonis received their orders at 1 a.m. on July 4. For nineteen days 
the battalion had been out on operations in difficult country; it was hard to 
pull out the men at that hour. But they obeyed the call of duty cheerfully 
and were soon on the road, marching to Naoshera. Fortunately, there were 
lorries waiting for them at Chingas, and the battalion was in Naoshera by 
the evening. 

For reasons best known to the enemy, the shelling of Jhangar was not 
followed by a sizeable infantry attack. 1 Kumaon Rifles moved there only 
on July 8, joining 3 Para Maratha Light Infantry on their picquets north 
of Jhangar. Later, the Kumaonis took over the picquets from 1 Rajput. 

The enemy shelled Jhangar every night, almost as a ritual. The Kumaonis 
gradually became inured to it, having built shell-proof bunkers. But they 
did not confine themselves to their bunkers and trenches, and undertook 
a fair amount of aggressive patrolling. They were getting used to Jhangar 
when Rajauri called again, and the battalion rejoined 19 Brigade on 
September 15. 


A Kumaoni Takes Over Command in J. and K. 


Four months after the formation of separate divisions for the Jammu 
and Kashmir areas directly under Western Command, it was decided to 
vest their control in a headquarters within the theatre. As a result, Lieute- 
nant-General S.M. Shrinagesh was placed in overall command of troops. 


*G.O.C. Jammu Division. 
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in Jammu and Kashmir on September 5, 1948.* With his appointment, 
another distinguished Kumaoni had come on the scene. After handing over 
command of 6 Kumaon in Burma, he had been posted as second-in-command 
of an infantry brigade. Towards the end of November 1945, he had been sent 
to Germany as a member of the Indian Military Mission; then, after a short 
spell as Centre Commandant, he had gone to Japan to command 268 In- 
fantry Brigade (B.C.O.F.). Towards the end of December 1947, he had 
been appointed G.O.C. Madras Area, and before coming to J. and K., 
he had been the Adjutant-General at Army Headquarters since January 1948. 

The situation in Jammu and Kashmir had taken a serious turn since 
April-May 1948 due to open participation in the operations by Pak regular 
troops. In June, the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
(UNCIP) had arrived in Kashmir; it had appealed to both countries to 
refrain from offensive action. As a result, the Indian Army was ordered to 
stabilize the situation. 

Pakistan took advantage of this and began a systematic build-up of its 
forces so as to encircle Leh and Punch. By September, the situation had 
become so serious that the only alternative to offensive action was the evacua- 
tion of these two isolated garrisons. Enemy 25-pounders had reached Punch 
and put the air-strip there out of commission. At Bagh, north-west of Punch, 
the enemy was reinforcing his positions; but it was around Rajauri that 
he was particularly active. The threat could no longer be ignored and, as 
a first step, it was decided to push the enemy out of the Thanna Mandi 
and Darhal areas. (Map 12). The task was entrusted to 19 Brigade. 


The Kumaonis Capture Kailash (Point 7710) 


On arrival from Jhangar, 1 Kumaon Rifles had concentrated at Rajauri 
under Major B.S. Chand, the second-in-command, Dhillon having been 
admitted to hospital. Leading 19 Brigade's attack on Point 7710, which was 
later named Kailash, D Company secured Nirojal on the night of September 
20/21; and 2 Raj Rif passed through to capture Points 5460 and 5603. Next 
day, the Kumaonis advanced under strong artillery support to assault Points 
6454 and 7710; B and D Companies, respectively under Major G.S. Kohri 
and Captain H.K.K. Shukla,** led the attack. Despite heavy fire from enemy 
automatics and mortars, the high ground below Point 6454 was taken in 
the first attempt. The only casualty was Captain Shukla, who was seriously 
wounded. 


*The organization of troops in Jammu and Kashmir has undergone considerable change 
from time to time. The headquarters of Lieut.-General Shrinagesh, when originally formed, 
was known as V Corps, but it was only an ad hoc arrangement at the time, and his rank 
remained 'local' till he took over as G.O.C.-in-C. Western Command on January 15, 1999. 
This Corps was later redesignated as XV Corps. 

**7T_ater Colonel H. K. K. Shukla. 
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The assault on Point 6454 itself was made by B and C Companies, the 
latter under Major Kapur. The enemy made determined attempts to hold 
on to the ridge, but the Kumaonis were in no mood to brook opposition 
and the position was taken by 1800 hrs. There was no track to the top of the 
hill; the carriage of supplies and ammunition took time, and the attack on 
Kailash had to be postponed till the next day. 

With artillery providing close and effective support, B, C and D Companies 
set out for Kailash next morning. The battalion's plan was to establish 
their base about two thousand yards below the objective, go up a thousand 
yards in the first bound, and then storm the top. Fortunately for the 
Kumaonis, while they were climbing up under heavy enemy fire, a thick 
fog arose, screening them from the enemy's view. This denied the defenders 
of Kailash the chance of bringing observed fire upon the Kumaonis as they 
scrambled up for the final assault; and the ridge was taken without a single 
casualty, the enemy fleeing towards Shimbli Gali. Thirty of his dead were 
counted around the position. 

Kailash was the highest mountain in this area. Its occupation messed up 
the enemy's lines of communication; and he made repeated attempts to 
dislodge the Kumaonis from it, losing a three-inch mortar and a number 
of rifles in the process. 

A somewhat unexpected result of the occupation of Kailash was its effect 
on the local Muslims. They soon discovered that the jawans of the Indian 
Army were not the ogres that Pakistani propaganda had made them out to 
be. Thousands of them had earlier left the Darhal valley. Receiving sympathy 
and considerate treatment at the hands of our soldiers, most of them returned 
to their homes. The troops even helped in their" resettlement, and many of 
them would remember the medical officer of 1 Kumaon Rifles, Captain 
G.L. Dua. His efforts went a long way towards alleviating the sufferings of 
the villagers. 


The Final Link-up with Punch 


Soon after taking over command of troops in J. and K., Lieut.-General 
Shrinagesh had begun to consider plans for a permanent link-up with Punch, 
and many alternative routes were considered. The northern route (Srinagar- 
Uri-Punch) had its adherents; the route via Kotli was also considered; 
but, finally, the Bhimbar Gali-Mendhar route was selected. The first 
requirement for the operation (code-named 'Easy') was to destroy enemy 
pockets on the way. Then a jeepable road would have to be built, and steps 
taken to guard and maintain it. The enemy was known to have more than 
three brigades in the Punch-Rajauri area: one around Ramgarh, west of 
Rajauri; one at Mendhar; a third south of Punch; and a couple of his bat- 
talions were in the area east of the Rajauri-Thanna Mandi road. Major- 
General Atma Singh obviously needed more troops to make the link-up 
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operation a success; and by October 20, 5 Infantry Brigade* had arrived 
from Ambala to reinforce the Jammu Division. 


Earlier, the left flank of the line of advance from Rajauri had been secured 
by taking Pir Badesar (Point 5432). (Map 12). North-east of Jhangar, this 
mountain overlooked both the Seri and Naoshera valleys. It was strongly 
held and could pose a threat during an advance from Rajauri towards 
Mendhar. Major-General Atma Singh had entrusted the task of taking it 
to the formation holding Jhangar—268 Infantry Brigade.** 

1/1 Gorkha Rifles were the only battalion from 268 Infantry Brigade that 
took part in the capture of Pir Badesar. The other two infantry units—1 
Para Punjab and 1 Para Kumaon—moved from Jammu to take part in the 
operation that began south of Darhal at 8 p.m. on October 14. The brigade 
column, under Brigadier Harbhajan Singh, was led till Giran by the Gorkhas. 
Thenceforth the Punjabis were the vanguard till they seized Point 3914 
against stiff opposition on the morning of October 15. Thereafter, the 
Kumaonis came to the fore. 

The high ground north-west of Loha Katha was the Kumaonis' first 
objective; they took it around 11 a.m. after an assault by A and D Com- 
panies. Paran, the next objective, was strongly held. Artillery and air-strikes 
had softened it up before B and C Companies made a spirited attack and took 
it at 1 p.m. Then, after consolidating their positions, the Kumaonis resumed 
their advance about 4 p.m., with A and D Companies leading. At five 
o'clock in the evening, Pir Badesar was in Indian hands. 

1 Para Kumaon's casualties in this operation were three wounded. Artil- 
lery played an important part in the capture of Pir Badesar; twenty-six 
guns were employed. They had to be manhandled at many narrow points 
on the track, and towed by bulldozers at others. 


Operation 'Easy' 


Pir Kalewa, north of Rajauri, was another commanding feature on the 
Rajauri-Mendhar axis. Soon after its arrival in the theatre, 5 Brigade had 
been ordered to take it; and on October 25, its advance to Pir Kalewa had 
begun. On the following day, 1 Kumaon Rifles sent out a fighting patrol 
of four platoons under Major T.B. Kapur to create a diversion and protect 
the right flank of the brigade. This force carried out extensive patrolling 
of the spur leading from the Kumaoni picquet on Kailash right up to Thanna 
Mandi, which was once again in hostile hands. It succeeded in clearing enemy 
pockets from the spur with only two casualties. These were due to a direct 
hit by a 3-inch mortar bomb. 


*It consisted of 4 Madras, 5 Raj Rif and 1/4 Gorkha Rifles; Brigadier Umrao Sit 
commanded it. 
**50 Para Brigade had moved out of Jhangar earlier. 
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Pir Kalewa was taken at midday on October 28. With its capture, the stage 
was set for a march upon Bhimbar Gali, the gateway to Mendhar. 


Major-General Atma Singh's plan for the link-up envisaged a two-pronged 
thrust against Bhimbar Gali. The heights overlooking the pass had been 
fortified by the enemy and were held in strength. To capture these, 5 Brigade 
were to advance from Pir Kalewa, while 19 Brigade were to strike from the 
left. To confuse the enemy, the unit occupying Pir Badesar was to demon- 
strate towards Kotli and 1 Kumaon Rifles at Kailash were to stage a diversion 
towards Thanna Mandi. An ad hoc brigade had been formed from the 
garrison troops at Rajauri; their task was to secure Naghun, an enemy 
strong-point west of Rajauri, and then advance on the fort of Ramgarh 
before the start of the main operation. (Map 13). 

The overall control of Operation ‘Easy' was entrusted to Brigadier 
Yadunath Singh; and the command of 19 Brigade, consisting of 1 Para 
Punjab, 2 Raj Rif and 1 Para Kumaon, was temporarily taken over by the 
senior battalion commander, Lieut.-Colonel Jagjit Singh Aurora.* Known 
for his piety, benevolence and unorthodox methods, Yadunath Singh bent 
all his energies towards preparing for D-day, fixed for November 8. 
To emphasize the justice of the cause in which the coming battle was to be 
fought, he named the combination of units and formations placed under 
him as ‘Durga Force’. 

Two days before the operation was due to begin, 19 Brigade concentrated 
in the valley of the Kain Basan, nine miles from Rajauri. Besides its three 
infantry battalions, the brigade had under command 7 Mountain Battery, 
a detachment of 69 Field Company, a platoon and a half from 3 Mahar 
(M.G.s), one company of Kashmir Infantry and other auxiliary units. In 
addition, the brigade could call upon 45 Field Battery for support, and the 
Indian Air Force had in readiness a squadron of Tempests and five Dakotas 
for help in case of need. 

The Kumaonis were to lead 19 Brigade's attack on Bhimbar Gali and 
capture Point 6307 by 6 a.m. on November 8. An unfortunate incident 
had deprived the battalion of twelve men in their mortar platoon three days 
earlier. The platoon had gone up a hill in the morning to limber up and 
walked straight into an unmarked minefield. Six of the men were killed 
on the spot and another six were wounded. After the funeral, Major-General 
Atma Singh sent for the battalion commander, Lieut.-Colonel Dharam Singh, 
to find out if, in view of the mishap, he wanted a change in the battalion's 
role. Dharam Singh knew his Kumaonis and declined the general's offer. 

The start-point was about four and a half miles from the Kumaonis' objec- 
tive. They crossed it at 6 p.m. on November 7. The rest of the brigade followed 
at their heels, in single-file. Between the start-point and the objective was 


*Later Lieut.-General J.S. Aurora, He commanded 1 Para Punjab at the time. 
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a deep valley with steep slopes, and through it flowed a swift mountain 
stream. No reconnaissance had been permitted beyond the start-line so as 
not to forewarn the enemy. For the same reason, the Kumaonis were to 
put in a night-attack without artillery preparation. 

Surprise was, however, lost during the crossing* of the stream due to an 
error .on the part of the leading company commander. Now wide-awake, 
the enemy opened up, though, in the dark, his fire had little effect. Later, 
the night played a few tricks on the Kumaonis too. 

Two platoons of the leading company had got separated from the main 
body during the crossing of the stream. Under their company commander, 
they continued towards the objective. Contact was re-established with them 
shortly after they ran into the enemy midway up the ridge and drove him 
off with a charge. As luck would have it, the battalion commander discovered 
about this time that he had meanwhile lost contact with his remaining three 
companies. 

A chance occurrence enabled him to get his battalion together about 
2.30 a.m. and the Kumaonis put in a two-company attack on the main enemy 
position, a little short of the ridge. 'We advanced with loud shouting of battle- 
cries,| says Lieut.-Colonel Dharam Singh describing the battle. "Within 
a minute, we came under heavy fire from light machine-guns—there were 
six of them, I reckon—from a place about three hundred yards up. It had 
no effect on us; the bullets were going overhead. But as we closed in, the 
enemy stopped firing; instead, a shower of hand-grenades came down. 
Some exploded, others did not; but they did not stop us.’ 

With the Kumaonis now in enemy positions, their bayonets came into 
play. The enemy hardly had a chance after that, and the position was soon 
carried. The battalion reached Point 6307 at 5.25 a.m. They met no opposition 
at the top. The enemy had no stomach for any more fighting, and had run 
away. 

In the battle for Point 6307 1 Para Kumaon lost twenty-two men—two in 
killed, twenty in wounded. Lieut.-Colonel Dharam Singh was decorated with 
the Maha Vir Chakra for his gallant leadership in this difficult operation. 


By midday on November 9, the enemy had been driven out of Bhimbar 
Gali; and on November 13, the two brigades moved forward for the capture 
of Mendhar. Again, 5 Brigade were to attack from the right flank while the 
19th were to deal with enemy defences on the left. The 5th took their objec- 
tives without difficulty; the 19th were bogged down. They had come up 
against a stubborn enemy at Jhhika Gali, a strongly held position. 

To deal with the situation, Major-General Atma Singh switched 1 Para 
Punjab and | Para Kumaon over to 5 Brigade, leaving 2 Raj Rif to keep 
exerting pressure on the enemy at Jhhika Gali. The result was a quick 


*A company of 2 Raj Rif had earlier secured a crossing for the brigade column. 
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breakthrough on the right that enabled the advanced elements of 5 Brigade 
to reach Point 6793, north of Mendhar, on November 20. 

As in the case of the first link-up, the Punch Brigade (now 101 Infantry 
Brigade) had already advanced south under Brigadier Pritam Singh; their 
troops were in occupation of Point 6793 when the men from Rajauri reached 
the place. Though contact between the two forces was made, Mendhar had 
yet to be taken. The enemy was holding out in the hills to the north-west 
and west of the town, and 5 Brigade had to battle for another three days to 
make him quit his well-prepared positions. It was on November 23 that | Para 
Punjab and | Para Kumaon combined to push him out of his last stronghold 
north-west of Jhhika Gali. Mendhar was entered that day, and the link-up 
was symbolized with the two commanders, Brigadier Yadunath Singh and 
Brigadier Pritam Singh, both Kumaonis, shaking hands. 

With the negotiations for a cease-fire reaching an advanced stage, the 
Indian Army stopped all further operations in Jammu and Kashmir after 
the link-up. Though the enemy still held a large chunk of the state's territory, 
he had been cleared from most of it. Of the five battalions that the Kumaon 
Regiment had when the operations started, three had gone into Kashmir and 
the Kumaoni Lion took a leonine share of the fighting. 

With a ban on further operations, the troops in Kashmir were henceforth 
employed on static defence and routine patrolling. In the beginning of Decem- 
ber Lieut.-Colonel Dhillon was back with 1 Kumaon Rifles. The battalion 
was still holding Kailash (Point 7710), but winter rains and snow dictated 
a change. Leaving a company-picquet at Kailash, the battalion moved to 
Darhal on December 11, and a couple of companies were despatched to 
Naoshera for garrison duties. 


Cease-Fire 


India and Pakistan agreed to a cease-fire that was to be effective a minute 
before midnight on January 1, 1949. A few weeks later | Para Kumaon moved 
to Ranchi with 50 Para Brigade, leaving Kumaon Rifles to share with 
other units of the Indian Army the dull routine of guarding the Cease-Fire 
Line. 

Elsewhere we have mentioned the gallantry awards won by 4 Kumaon 
during operations in Kashmir. In 1 Para Kumaon the following were deco- 
rated with the Vir Chakra besides the awards already mentioned while 
describing the actions fought by the battalion: 


Major J.S. Mahar (posthumous) Naik Agna 

Jemadar Dhan Singh (posthumous) Naik Hoshiyar Singh 
Jemadar Madho Singh Lance-Naik Nain Singh 
Havildar Sardar Singh Sepoy Mangal Singh 


Lance-Havildar Trilok Singh 
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Major B.S. Chand and eight junior-commissioned officers and other ranks 
from | Kumaon Rifles whose names are given below received the Vir Chakra. 


Subedar Shyamu Mall Naik Dalip Chand 
Subedar Jeet Singh Naik Partap Singh 
Jemadar Sher Singh Lance-Naik Sher Singh 
Jemadar Chandari Chand Rifleman Man Singh 


During nine months of campaigning, the Kumaoni rifleman had won the 
respect of those who fought shoulder to shoulder with him. The Kumaon 
Rifles won notable victories; the unit never hesitated to pay the price, and 
till cease-fire they had lost twenty-four other ranks in killed or missing, and 
one officer, three junior-commissioned officers and sixty-five other ranks 
in wounded. 
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Confrontation Continues 


THE CEASE-FIRE of January 1, 1949 halted the fighting but it did not 

lead to a settlement of the Kashmir dispute. As the aggrieved party, 
India had placed her case before the Security Council. The Council decreed 
that the fate of Kashmir should be decided by its people in a plebiscite after 
normal conditions had been restored. An essential step towards normalcy was 
the withdrawal of Pakistan's armed forces from Kashmir. This the rulers of 
Pakistan refused to carry out; they were not prepared to give up the idea of 
annexation by force. India had no alternative but to maintain adequate 
number of troops in the state. The result was a confrontation that has conti- 
nued for the past twenty-seven years. 

Though a good portion of the Indian Army was tied up in Kashmir, the 
cease-fire enabled it to settle down and correct the imbalances created by 
Partition. Side by side with the reorganization of princely states, the armed 
forces maintained by their rulers were reorganized. A screening of officers and 
men was undertaken with a view to their absorption in the Indian Army; 
the process culminated in the integration of a number of units from the state 
forces with the regular Army on April 1, 1951. 


Events to Remember 


The British had introduced the custom of each regiment having a distin- 
guished personage as its ‘Colonel’. The post-Independence Army of India 
wisely decided to retain the practice. A regiment chooses someone who has a 
strong link with it; he becomes the head ofthe family, guides it in matters of 
regimental importance and is in fact the binding force that ensures harmony 
amongst the units constituting the regiment. 

If one were to ask a Kumaoni soldier of some service as to what was the 
most important event that occurred in the Regiment after 1947, he would 
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without hesitation reply that it was the appointment of General Thimayya 
as the Colonel of the Regiment to succeed Major-General S.B. Pope, C.B., 
D.S.O. The appointment was made on June 1, 1949 when he was only a 
major-general commanding a division. But he had already made his 
mark. During World War II he was the first of the young Indians 
trained at Sandhurst to be given command of a brigade in action. After 
victory over Japan, he was selected to command the Indian brigade of the 
Commonwealth Occupation Force in that country. In Kashmir he had scored 
notable successes as commander of Sri Division. The most spectacular was 
the capture of the Zoji La Pass (11,578') by deploying tanks at that height, a 
move that not only surprised the enemy but also astonished the world.* 


The decade following the Kashmir cease-fire was the formative period of 
the Indian Army. The Kumaon Regiment was lucky to have a man 
of Thimayya's stature to guide its destinies during those years. 


Another event of importance was the move of the Kumaon Regimental 
Centre from Agra to Ranikhet in May 1948. A regimental centre is like a 
home for the men of a regiment. That is where they start their career; that is 
where they go when the time comes to bid farewell to arms. And after they 
are back in the village, they look up to the Centre for help in time of need. 
Naturally, it functions better if located close to the regiment's recruiting 
area; the move of the K.R.C. to Ranikhet was, therefore, a boon to the 
Kumaonis, who form the bulk of the Regiment. 

In May 1949 the first post-war reunion of the Kumaon Regiment was held 
at Ranikhet. Among those present were Lieut.-General Shrinagesh, Major- 
General Thimayya and Brigadier Yadunath Singh. A large number of old 
J.C.O.s and jawans attended the gathering. 

A peculiar feature of this period was the quick change of commandants at 
the Regimental Centre. Lieut.-Colonel K.S. Dhillon had taken over in October 
1947 after the last British commandant, Colonel Loch, had left India. In 
February 1948 when Lieut.-Colonel Dhillon left on posting to the Kumaon 
Rifles, his place was taken by Lieut.-Colonel K. Bhagwati Singh.** He too 
did not stay long; a couple of months after bringing the Centre to Ranikhet, 
he left to take over 50 Para Brigade. The next commandant was Lieut.-Colonel 
Balbir Singh, M.C., who came at the end of September 1948. He had not 
completed twelve months when he was posted and Lieut.-Colonel Padam 
Singh took over. He had been at the Centre barely four months when his 
turn came to say goodbye and we, at last, come upon someone who broke 


*It was the first time in history that tanks operated at such height. Seven Stewarts travelled 
incognito under conditions of strict secrecy from Jammu. They were covered with shrouds 
all the way up to Baltal whence they rumbled up to the Zoji La in a snowstorm on November 
1, 1948 and knocked out enemy bunkers which had been holding up our advance across the 
pass. 

**T ater Major-General K. Bhagwati Singh. 
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this unhealthy trend: Lieut.-Colonel M.R. Yadav. He assumed command on 
February 27, 1950 and continued till April 1954. 

Two notable events occurred whilst Lieut.-Colonel Yadav was in command 
of the Centre. During 1951 the regimental team won two '‘non-central' 
trophies at the Army Rifle Association matches: the 88th Carnatic Infantry 
Memorial Gold Cup and the Training Battalion Cup. On September 26, 
1953 the Kumaon Regimental Centre was honoured with a visit by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 


The Thirteenth is Raised 


The 13th Battalion has the distinction of being the first raising in the 
Regiment after Independence. The unit began to form at Kanpur on August 5, 
1948 under Lieut.-Colonel H.C. Taylor, the composition being Kumaonis 
and Ahirs in equal proportion.* By July 1 of the following year, the unit was 
ready to take its place beside other infantry battalions of the Indian Army 
and joined 202 Infantry Brigade at Barrackpore. A couple of months later 
it moved to Fort William (Calcutta). 


The Kumaon Rifles Step into Line 


The Hyderabad Regiment had been renamed as the Kumaon Regiment in 
October 1945, but 1 Kumaon Rifles had retained the old designation. Thus 
the Regiment had two battalions with similar names: | Para Kumaon and 
and 1 Kumaon Rifles. This was perhaps confusing to outsiders who would 
often call them both as | Kumaon. Also there was the need to bring uni- 
formity in the nomenclature of units within the Regiment and fill the place of 
the 3rd, vacant since 1931. It was in the fitness of things that the place of the 
unit that had brought home the battle honour 'Khan Baghdadi' was taken 
by one that had earned its own meed of glory in two world wars and in 
Kashmir. 

The change took place in March 1950. The class composition was not 
touched: it remained a purely Kumaoni unit. To keep its link with the past, 
the battalion was permitted to retain the suffix ‘Rifles’ after its name. 


Last of the Garrison Units Make their Bow 


Three garrison units of the Kumaon Group had succeeded in evading the 
axe till long after the end of World War II: the 26th Battalion, and 419 and 
619 Garrison Companies. They had done their job so well that they were 
kept on while other war-raised units that had fought at the front were 
disbanded years earlier. But they had to go one day; the year 1951 saw the 
disappear. The 26th arrived at Chaubatia on January 25, 1951. In the 


*Later changed to 100% Ahirs. See Chapter 16. 
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following two months, men due for release or retirement were sent home; 
others were posted to battalions, and on March 25, 1951, the unit ceased 
to exist. Of the two garrison companies, 619 Company was disbanded on 
February 25, 1951 and 419 Company on May 14, 1951, both at the Centre. 

A section in Part IV is devoted to brief histories of garrison units of the 
Kumaon Regiment. 


An Answer to the 'Clenched Fist’ 


Partition of the country in 1947 had left many problems in its wake: 
disposal of evacuee property, distribution of assets of undivided India, 
sterling balances, treatment of minorities and a host of others. There were 
no cut and dried answers to them; the only way to solve them was through, 
negotiation and goodwill. But the leaders of Pakistan thought otherwise 
Somehow they came to the conclusion that force, or even a threat of force, 
would make India yield and concede whatever the demands were. The Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, openly began a hate-India 
campaign early in 1951. He adopted the ‘clenched fist’ as a symbol 
of Pakistan's attitude towards this country and went round making anti-India 
speeches. These began and ended with a show of the clenched fist. As it 
turned out, the ‘clenched fist’ was not an empty threat: reports began to 
come in towards the middle of the year indicating the move of Pakistani 
troops to the Indo-Pak border. 


India could not but take precautionary measures, and our troops moved to 
concentration areas in the east as well as the west. Let us see how the 'clenched 
fist’ affected the Kumaonis. 


1 Para Kumaon had moved from Ranchi to Ramgarh in December 1949. 
Parachute training, discontinued since March 1947, had by then restarted 
at the newly established Paratroopers' Training School, Agra. In July 1951, 
when 50 (Independent) Para Brigade moved to Barasat, near Calcutta, as 
part of India's answer to the 'clenched fist’, 1 Para Kumaon went with it. 
But on September 30 the battalion was despatched to Agra to be in 
readiness for airborne action. 

Till May 1951, 3 Kumaon (Rifles) had continued in Jammu and Kashmir. 
Moving to Surora in December 1949, it had gone to Pardhor and then to 
Damana in January 1950. April 1951 took it to Samba, where it was 
responsible for the security of thirty miles of the Indo-Pak border. 

By then the battalion had done more than three years of operational or 
semi-operational service, and the men were happy when orders came for 
a move to Ferozepur. The battalion reached Ferozepur by the end 
of May 1951. Those lucky enough to get married accommodation sent for 
their families; but they had hardly unpacked when the orders came to mover 
out. The families were hurriedly bundled off to Sabathu (Simla Hills) and 
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the unit concentrated at Dharar under 162 Infantry Brigade (Brigadier 
M.M. Khanna, M.V.C.) 

On return from Kashmir in January 1949, the 4th had remained at Ramgarh 
till December of the year when it moved to Agra. The following year kept the 
battalion on the move. In March 1950 it was sent to Sirsa; after three months 
it was in Benares; February 1951 brought it once more to the City of the Taj. 

During the first quarter of 1951, a company of the 4th stationed at Almora 
patrolled the area between Bageshwar and Almora. There had been cases 
of assault and dacoity in the region; the company was there to ‘show the flag’. 
July 1951 took the battalion to the concentration area near Sirsa, as part of 
166 Infantry Brigade. Floods in the camp area made life pretty hard for the 

jawans and there were a couple of cases of snake-bite too. 


The security of India's eastern borders began to worry the government 
soon after Independence. The roadless, jungle-covered mountains of the 
India-Burma border had been the home of tribal people since ages. They had 
lived their own life unhampered by any kind of strict governmental control. 
The Indian government did not wish to interfere with tribal life, but the 
region was ideal for infiltration by elements hostile to a free India. Effective 
patrolling of the area was essential to guard against this possibility. And 
it so happened that a Kumaon battalion was selected for pioneering work 
of this nature: the 6th. 

After the police action in Hyderabad, the battalion had arrived in Shillong 
(Elephant Falls) towards the end of 1948.* In September 1949 it was 
ordered to reorganize and train for long-range patrolling on the pattern of 
Major-General Orde Wingate's Chindits in World War II. In the process, 
the 6th changed over to paratroopers’ rifles, a 5-company organization 
(3 rifle companies of 4 platoons each and the adm and support companies) 
and animal transport. For long-range patrols, the men carried seven days' 
requirements on their person, and experiments were carried out with various 
types of carrying equipment. Once they left the unit lines, the columns were 
on their own, the only means of replenishment being air supply. Toughness 
was important for such tasks, some of the columns doing as much as two 
hundred miles.** 

Though on a special role, the battalion had to undertake other tasks as 
well. In March 1950, when civil disturbances broke out in Silchar, they were 
employed to quell them. And the threat of the 'clenched fist’ took them to 
the Indo-Pak border in the Danki area in July 1951. 


Another Kumaon battalion that manned India's border with what was 
then East Pakistan was the newly raised 13th. After the unit's move to Fort 


*In between was a short stay at Ramgarh. 
**Tn 1952, a company-column covered a distance of 300 miles from Shillong to Kohima 


following jungle tracks. 
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William in September 1949, it had been called out to deal with disturbances 
in Calcutta during February 1950. The task lasted till April. The 13th 
moved to Bangaon in July 1951 and was placed under 9 Infantry Brigade. 


The T.A. unit of the Regiment—111 Infantry Battalion (T.A.)*—did its 
bit in relieving regular troops of garrison duties at Allahabad. The battalion 
was embodied for service on August 14, 1951, and carried out guard duties 
at the Ordnance Depot, Allahabad, and the Central Ordnance Depot, 
Cheoki. It also escorted military stores from Allahabad to places all over the 
country. 


The only unit of the Kumaon Regiment that was not directly affected by 
the ‘clenched fist' was the 2nd. The battalion had moved from Calcutta to 
Darjeeling in December 1947 and in April of the following year to Shillong. 
We find it operating in the Goalpara district of Assam in March 1950 to 
quell communal disturbances. Again in September of that year, a detachment 
of the battalion (stationed at Shillong) did relief work at Jorhat after an 
earthquake hit that town. December 1950 took the battalion to Imphal, 
again in aid of civil power. It was kept busy, guarding public buildings and 
important installations till February 1951. Not long after came the warning 
for service in Jammu and Kashmir and, by May 8, the battalion had moved 
to Dewa, under 168 Infantry Brigade, and relieved 8 Dogra. 


India's prompt action had the desired effect. Negotiations were begun 
and an agreement that came to be called the Nehru-Liaquat Pact brought 
an end to the tension between the two countries, at least for the time being. 
Indian troops returned to their normal locations early in 1952. 

The 3rd moved to Ambala in the beginning of April. With a detachment at 
Jutogh in the Simla Hills, the battalion enjoyed a well-deserved respite. Its 
string band was quite popular and gave occasional performances at the 
Sirhind Club. 

The 13th did not stay long in Calcutta after returning from the border; 
in February 1952 it got orders to take its turn in Kashmir. By March 11, 
the battalion had joined 19 (Independent) Infantry Brigade. Three months 
later, it moved under 80 Infantry Brigade and, relieving 6/5 Gorkha Rifles, 
took over the defences at Pir Thil Nakka, Susiloti Dhar, Bagla, Point 3327 
and Darhal Fort. The main job here was to prevent infiltration from across 
the Cease-Fire Line. 


The First Leaves the Regiment 


Of the two brigades which were India's share of parachute troops on 
Partition, only one brigade of three battalions was retained after 1950 in 


*Please see note in Part IV on the origins of this unit. 
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para role. It was a matter of some pride for the Kumaon Regiment 
that 1 Kumaon was one of the three battalions selected for retention as 
parachutists. But things took a different turn when it was decided to form a 
Parachute Regiment with these three battalions on April 15, 1952. The loss 
of the seniormost battalion was felt throughout the Kumaon Regiment. 

The separation was even more painful to the officers and men of the Ist. 
They were not prepared for the severance of ties that had held for fourteen 
decades. It was in deference to these sentiments that the Commander- 
in-Chief agreed to the battalion having the suffix 'Kumaon’' after its new 
designation: 3rd Battalion The Parachute Regiment.* 


Additions to the Fold 


In February 1953, two new battalions joined the Kumaon family :4 Gwalior 
Infantry, under Lieut.-Colonel J.R. Mehra; the Indore Infantry, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Ram Singh. Intitially, on the reorganization and merger of the 
armed forces of the princely states with the Indian Army, these two units 
of Madhya Bharat Forces** had been affiliated to the Rajput Regiment. 
By May 1953, their designations were changed: 4 Gwalior Infantry became 
the 14th Battalion of the Kumaon Regiment and the Indore Infantry became 
its 15th Battalion. They were permitted to maintain links with their past 
history, the 14th adopting the suffix 'Gwalior', and the 15th adding ‘Indore’ 
to its name. Their admission to the Kumaon fold was formalized with due 
ceremony on Kumaon Day 1954, when General Thimayya presented the 
two battalions with the Regimental flags at Ranikhet. 

Before their merger, these battalions had a mixed composition consisting 
of Rajputs, Marathas, Kumaonis, Brahmins and Gorkhas. There were even a 
few Garhwalis, Ahirs and Gujars. Rajputs and Marathas had always formed 
the backbone of the armies of Gwalior and Indore. Though the Marathas 
were later withdrawn, the Rajputs remained—25% in the 14th and 
50% in the 15th. The former also retains 25 % of plains' Brahmins on its 
establishment. The other classes made way for the Kumaonis who now form 
50% of their strength. 

To give our readers some idea of the origins of these two battalions and 
their achievements till they joined the Regiment, we have included short 
historical notes on them in Part IV of the book. 


*Suffixes linking them to their old regiments were permitted to the other two para batta- 
lions also. In January 1963, after the Para Regiment had raised two more battalions, the 
suffixes were dropped. 

**The Record Office of M.B. Forces was also taken over by the Kumaon Regiment. 
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The Regiment Forges Ahead 


THE KUMAON REGIMENT had a big share in defending Kashmir 
in 1947-48. Thereafter, in maintaining the state's integrity and watch- 
ing the Cease-Fire Line, the Regiment played an equally important role. In 
1954 we find six of its seven battalions in Kashmir. 

The 4th Battalion had reached Balnoi, near Mendhar, in October 1953 
for a second tenure. The 13th had been in the Naoshera-Jhangar sector 
since June 1952. The Indore Infantry were already in the Jammu area (5 
Infantry Brigade) at the time of their affiliation to the Kumaon Regiment. 
The battalion had arrived in Jammu in September 1952. 

The 6th Battalion moved to Baramula in May 1954. Before moving to 
Kashmir, the battalion had spent about 11 months in the south at Trivandrum. 
Another battalion that had come for a second tenure to Kashmir was the 
3rd. Towards the end of May 1954 it had arrived at Srinagar. After a few 
days the battalion was moved to Bhatpura, with company-posts at Chamkot 
and Tangdhar. The 14th reached Sarol in August 1954. Pir Badesar-Lisrian 
was the battalion's general area of responsibility, not far from the 4th. The 
two battalions often relieved each other at various posts. 

Before the year was out, two ofthe battalions had moved out of Kashmir. 
The Indore Infantry, now the 15th Battalion, had moved to Jaipur in 
September. The 13th left for Ramgarh (Bihar) towards the end of November. 
The year brought a move for the Beraris (2nd Battalion) too. They had come 
down from Kashmir in October 1953 and made a home for themselves 
in Mathura. They now moved to Palampur. 


A Kumaoni Becomes C.O.A.S. 


The year 1955 brought a great honour for the Kumaon Regiment. In 
May, General S.M. Shrinagesh, who had commanded the 6th in Burma, 
became the Chief of the Army Staff. It was only a few months before his 
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appointment that the designation Commander-in-Chief had been changed 
to conform to the democratic set-up in the country. 


Major Edmond Russell's Gift 


The Russell family had kept in touch with the group of units that Sir 
Henry Russell had founded in 1813. Sir George Charles Russell, a descendant 
of his, had presented the group with a silver tray weighing some six and a 
half pounds in 1913 to commemorate the centenary of the founding of the 
Russell Brigade. 

Our readers are aware that the officers of the Nizam's Contingent 
had presented Sir Henry Russell with a service of plate on his departure 
from India in 1820*. It consisted of a magnificent set of silver dish-covers, 
‘the largest well able to cope with the noble joints of those expansive days, 
each surmounted by the Russell Lion.’ That silver had stayed in the Russell 
family ever since until a grand-nephew, Major Edmond Cecil Russell, decided 
to gift it to the Kumaon Regiment. He was 73 and was keen to present it 
during his lifetime. 

A presentation ceremony was arranged at India's High Commission in 
London for the afternoon of February 17, 1955. The High Commissioner, 
Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi Pandit, was to receive the gift on behalf of the Regiment. 
Retired officers of the Regiment residing in the United Kingdom were invited; 
and when the moving little ceremony took place at India House, Major- 
General S.B. Pope, C.B., D.S.O.,** was present. Thirty years earlier, he had 
commanded the 4th Battalion and had been the Colonel of the Kumaon 
Regiment till 1949. 

Unfortunately, Major Russell had been ill for some time and was unable 
to make the presentation in person. Miss Helen A. Rowland, a cousin of 
his, deputized for him. The most poignant part of the event was that Major 
Russell breathed his last about the same time as the presentation ceremony 
concluded. 

The silver is a proud possession of the Kumaon Regimental Centre; a 
photograph of the presentation appears elsewhere in this volume. 


The Naga Revolt 


It was in the mid-fifties that the Naga trouble came to the fore. A warlike, 
freedom-loving people, the Nagas inhabit a small territory on the eastern 
border of India. Their homeland comprises areas which were then known 
as the Naga Hills District and the Tuensang Division of the North-East 
Frontier Agency (now Arunachal). Their settlements spill into Manipur 
and Burma also. Though they number a little over five hundred thousand. 


*Chapter 3. 
**Major-General Pope passed away on July 24, 1955. 
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the Nagas are divided into fourteen tribes and many sub-tribes, each with 
its own dialect and distinct territory. 

Shut off in the mountain fastness of their homelands, the Naga tribes 
had lived in almost complete isolation for many centuries; they had quaint 
customs and their way of life was primitive. Some of the tribes were head- 
hunters. It was their predatory raids into the plains of Assam in the early 
days of British rule in India that led to the first contacts with them. Punitive 
expeditions had to be undertaken against them and administrative posts 
were established in their territory. 

Thereafter, the British left the Nagas to themselves so long as they kept 
the peace. Their isolation strengthened their inborn urge to retain their 
separate identity and as far back as 1929, when the Simon Commission 
visited India, the Nagas expressed their desire to be kept beyond the ambit 
of reforms then being considered. The Government of India Act of 1935 
granting provincial autonomy showed the Naga Hills as ‘excluded area’. 
Even after Independence, special safeguards were built into India's Con- 
stitution regarding the social practices of the Nagas, their customary law and 
the ownership and transfer of land and its resources. But this did not satisfy 
the more militant among them; they wanted complete independence from 
India. Led by Phizo, the secessionist movement among the Nagas gained 
strength. By 1954 he was in open revolt. In March 1956 the rebels formed 
a parallel government, raised an army of their own (the Naga Home Guard) 
and began acts of violence against government officials and the security 
forces. When the civil authorities failed to cope with the situation, the Army 
was called in. The work done earlier by 6 Kumaon and others proved quite 
valuable, and a plan code-named 'Op Raji' was put into effect. 


To take part in the anti-rebel operations, 15 Kumaon left Jaipur towards 
the end of November 1956 under Lieut.-Colonel R.K. Yadava and joined 
201 Infantry Brigade. The battalion headquarters was set up at Merangkong 
in Ao territory; Wakching, in the Konyak territory, milestone 53 on the 
Jorhat-Mokokchung road and Tuli Camp were important posts that the 
battalion had to man besides carrying out extensive patrolling. 

Dealing with the hostile Nagas was not easy. There was a good deal of 
sympathy for them even among the loyal tribesmen. Their hideouts were 
deep inside the jungle, and they received ample warning of the approach 
of troops. Some of them were deserters and released personnel from the 
Assam Rifles and the Assam Regiment. Their arms were an assortment of 
primitive muzzle-loaders, shotguns, pistols, sten-guns and light machine- 
guns, with a sprinkling of Japanese weapons from World War II. During 
their withdrawal from Kohima and Imphal, thousands of Japanese had 
died of wounds and sickness. The Nagas kept their weapons. 

It was on December 10 that 15 Kumaon had their first encounter with the 
hostiles, when during the night their post at milestone 53 was fired at from 
light machine-guns and shotguns. The trouble-makers, however, fled when 
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a fighting patrol was sent out to deal with them. The first important 
success of the battalion came on December 24. That day, a ‘general’ of the 
Naga Home Guard (N.H.G.) and 14 other hostiles were captured together 
with a shotgun and a large sum of money at Kanching by a two-platoon 
patrol under Captain Balbir Singh Randhawa. 

January 5 of the new year brought the first casualties for the battalion. 
The water-point near the platoon-post at milestone 23 on the Amguri- 
Mokokchung road was attacked and one sepoy was killed and another 
wounded. But the end of the month witnessed a surrender by about 127 
hostiles; they had had enough of soldiering for the rebel cause and wanted 
to become loyal citizens. The ceremony took place at 15 Kumaon head- 
quarters at Merangkong. 

There was a spate of surrenders during March, particularly in the Wakching 
area. A 'Food Minister’, a local 'President', a 'General Secretary’ and a 
couple of 'captains'’ gave themselves up. On the 26th, a column under Major 
G.R. Chopra captured 39 hostiles, including a ‘lieutenant-colonel' and a 
medical officer. Again on the 29th a patrol under Major K.R. Ponde brought 
in a big haul of arms and ammunition from Molungyim Chen. The usual 
procedure was to grant amnesty to those who surrendered voluntarily; those 
captured were handed over to the civil authorities. 

By the last week of May the battalion had moved to Mokokchung, with 
posts at Chungtia, Longchang and Lungkam. In the new area too the routine 
remained the same, though the tribes the battalion had to deal with were 
different. 


The operations of our troops in the Naga Hills had met with considerable 
success but the terrain and the limitations placed on them came in the way 
of putting a complete stop to rebel activity. The rebels continued to harass 
the villagers, collect food and money from them and kidnap or kill the loyal 
among them. The Nagas lived mostly in small villages, each a cluster of huts 
isolated from the others. By the time information ofa raid on a village could 
be sent to an Army post, the hostiles would make good their escape. Security 
in the villages was therefore tightened. Under a grouping scheme, larger 
villages were built and the inhabitants from the surrounding villages were 
moved into them. The 'grouped' villages were protected by a double stockade. 

Despite these measures, the months of July and August brought increased 
hostile activity. Patrolling was intensified and more raids on rebel hideouts 
were undertaken. During one of these, a platoon under Captain H.S. Dhaila 
chanced upon a miniature arms factory on July 9. 

While combing the area between Mangmethang and Kabza on August 
16 and 17 two platoon-patrols under Captain Dhaila and Second-Lieutenant 
D.V. Singh had sharp encounters with the hostiles. The rebels incurred 
heavy casualties; but on the way back the platoon under Dhaila was ambushed 
and lost two men (one killed, one wounded). 
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In the beginning of October, the battalion came under 192 Infantry 
Brigade and, later during the month, relieved 2/9 Gorkha Rifles at Sapotimi, 
with posts at Tichi Pami, Chare, the Dikhu Bridge, Aichisagami, Yangli 
and Sirohoto. 


On return from Kashmir, 13 Kumaon had not stayed long at Ramgarh; 
they moved to Ranchi during February 1955. In June of the following year, 
the battalion moved to Ferozepur. Later, they did a stint at Fazilka and 
the Sulaimanke Headworks. Then came the call to Naga Hills, and the 
morning of September 29, 1957 saw them at Manipur Road; Lieut.-Colonel 
N.S. Krishna was in command. Their destination was Wokha, north-east of 
Dimapur; and by October 6, they had relieved 3 Bihar and come under 181 
Infantry Brigade. 

With headquarters at Wokha in the Lotha area, the battalion set up a 
number of posts with strength ranging from a platoon to a company, the most 
important being at Koio, Yekhum, Kotsenyu and Lungsa. Most of the bat- 
talion transport was at Kohima and their rear dump was at the Dimapur 
airfield. In December, 13 Kumaon came under 201 Infantry Brigade, but 
there was no change in the area of their responsibility. 


Phizo had slipped out to Pakistan in December 1956; his aim was to in- 
ternationalize the Naga issue. Later, he moved to the United Kingdom and 
continued to direct the rebel movement from there. Meanwhile, the moderates 
among the Nagas organized themselves; they held the Naga People's Con- 
vention during August 1957. The Convention decided that the future of the 
Nagas lay in remaining within the Indian Union as a separate entity, their 
main demand being the unification of the Naga Hills District with the Tuen- 
sang Division of N.E.F.A. 

The government conceded the moderates' demand by forming a new 
administrative unit called the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area (N.H.T.A.) under 
the Governor of Assam on December 1, 1957. At the same time, a general 
amnesty was declared. This eased the situation, and calm prevailed in the 
Naga Hills till early 1959 when there was a sudden spurt in hostile activity. 
Army convoys were sniped at and there were raids on loyal villages. The 
troops had to intensify anti-rebel measures. 

Around the middle of February 1958, 15 Kumaon had moved back to 
Merangkong. When a hostile camp was discovered near the place, a company- 
strength patrol was sent out under Lieutenant D.V. Singh on March 30, 1959. 
In the action that followed, Lance-Naik Ram Lakhan Singh showed great 
courage in a hand-to-hand fight with one of the hostiles. Besides inflicting 
severe casualties on the rebels, the column captured some arms and ammu- 
nition. 


A major difficulty in dealing with the rebel Nagas was that they frequently 
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shifted their area of activity. When chased from one place, they merely moved 
to another. The only answer was a simultaneous clean-up of the whole 
tribal territory, and towards that end Operation 'Jhoom' was launched on 
April 24. 

A week earlier, 13 Kumaon had started to move to a new area to relieve 
2 Jat. By April 20 battalion headquarters had moved to Lumami, with com- 
pany-posts at Maromi, Lungkam and Ratomi. 

Both 13 and 15 Kumaon took part in the operation. It lasted till May 3 and 
an appreciable degree of success was achieved in locating and destroying 
a number of deserted hostile camps and hideouts. Some of the hostiles were 
also captured, but the top leaders escaped the dragnet. 

Soon after Operation 'Jhoom' it was time for 15 Kumaon to get a break. 
Gaya was to be their next station and an advance party left Jorhat on May 15. 
But the Aos kept the 15th busy till the very end of their stay in the Naga 
Hills. Patrolling and raids continued; the one on the camp of the Ahang 
(‘governor’) on May 17 being the most important during this period. The 
‘governor’ escaped minus his right foot; his entourage were not that lucky. 

The Semas around Lumami were not as well behaved as the Lothas of 
Wokha. The patrols sent out by 13 Kumaon in the new area had frequent 
encounters with the hostiles. They recovered a good quantity of arms from 
the villages during the months of May, June and July 1959. In August it 
was decided to mount Operation ‘Wodehouse’ on the lines of Operation 
‘Jhoom'. But the battalion had already carried out very effective patrolling 
in their area; the hostiles had shifted their scene of activity elsewhere, and 
the results of Operation 'Wodehouse' were not spectacular, except for the 
liquidation of a notorious ‘brigadier’ of the N.H.G. who had terrorized the 
region for some time. 

The last four months of 1959 were quiet for the 13th. But the new year 
brought three operations in quick succession. 'Madhu' (January-February 
1960) was a large-scale operation; 'Siano' and 'Golmal' were smaller missions, 
mounted at very short notice. 

At last the time came for the battalion to say goodbye to the Nagas. On 
April 24, 1960 we find the main body of the battalion being welcomed at 
Ambala by officers, J.C.O.s and men from 48 Infantry Brigade, the formation 
under which it was now placed. 


Changes in Class Composition 


There was a promotion block for Ahirs due to their small representation 
in the battalions. Army Headquarters had, therefore, decided in January 
1959 that 13 Kumaon be converted to a 100% Ahir unit. This was to be 
effected by transferring its Kumaonis to the 2nd and 6th Battalions and 
sending their Ahirs to the 13th; in the process, the 2nd and the 6th would 
become 100 % Kumaoni battalions 
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At the battalion commanders' conference held in May 1959, a decision 
was taken that the change-over should be completed in two phases: the 
interchange between the 13th and the 2nd was to be carried out in small 
batches and completed by the end of the year; and the moves between the 
13th and the 6th were to be spread over the first five months of 1960. It is 
commendable that the change-over continued smoothly while the 13th was 
committed to operational tasks in the Naga Hills. 


The General Picture 


The reader must be wanting to know as to what was happening in the 
rest of the Regiment. 

On General Shrinagesh's* retirement as Chief of the Army Staff on May 
8, 1957, General K.S. Thimayya, D.S.O., had succeeded him. He had earned 
international fame as Chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission in Korea (1953), and for his services there the government had 
conferred on him the Padma Bhushan. He had been the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief of all the three Commands that existed at the time— 
Southern, Eastern and Western—and it was a great joy for the Kumaonis 
to see the Colonel of their Regiment occupying the highest place in the 
Army. 


The Officers' Mess of the Kumaon Regimental Centre at Ranikhet provides 
a grandstand view of the enternal snow of the Himalayas. The trident- 
shaped Trishul is conspicuous among the many peaks that arrest the viewer's 
attention. Its grandeur inspired a young mountaineer, Captain Narendar 
Kumar (‘Bull’) of 3 Kumaon to attempt its conquest. He was then serving 
at the Regimental Centre and led an expedition that reached the highest 
point of Trishul (23,360 feet) on June 4, 1958. Kumar's subsequent exploits 
put him among front-rank mountaineers and brought him many honours: 
the Padma Shri, the Ati Vishisht Seva Medal, the Arjuna Award and the 
Gold Medal of the Indian Mountaineering Foundation. He was a member 
of the first all-Indian team that made an attempt on Everest (1960). He 
led the 1964 expedition that conquered Nanda Devi (25,645 feet), the highest 
mountain in Indian territory, and was deputy leader of the expedition that 
reached the summit of Evereston May 20, 1965. 


The Regiment had won another honour in 1958. For the first time that 
year, the regimental team won first place in a major event at the annual 
Army Rifle Association matches. The L.M.G. pair was awarded the Jodhpur 
Cup, and the team won a total of 16 medals. 


*After retirement from the Army, General Shrinagesh served as Principal of the 
Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad, and as the Governor of Assam, Andhra and 
Mysore states. 
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In July 1959, the Kumaon Regiment was authorised to wear certain special 
items: a dark-green hackle on the beret, a scarlet backing to the badge on 
the beret, shoulder-titles in golden yellow on dark-green background and 
a dark-green lanyard for the men that had till then been worn only by N.C.O:s. 
At the same time, the regimental brass band changed over to dark-green 
jacket and pantaloons of the same shade; their pugree was replaced by the 
Kilmarnock cap with a dark-green bob, black chin-strap and regimental 
crest on scarlet patch. The scarlet backing was taken from 14th Battalion. 


In an earlier part of this chapter, we left the 3rd Battalion at Bhatpura 
in Kashmir. During March 1955 the unit had moved to Upper Khorpara 
with picquets at Nagina I and II. On July 3, 1956 Lieut.-Colonel Kaman 
Singh, M.V.C., returned from extra-regimental employment with the Assam 
Rifles and took over the battalion. A day later the battalion moved to Mahura 
to relieve 3 Guards. Three of the rifle companies occupied the picquets, and 
the battalion commander began to pay them visits to see things for himself. 
Unfortunately, the strain was too much for him and on the evening of July 
15 Lieut.-Colonel Kaman Singh died of a heart attack while on a visit to 
one of the picquets, the Regiment losing a very fine officer. 


Life on the picquets was hard. When winter came it became harder still with 
snow, slush and blizzards. But this was to be the battalion's last winter before 
they completed their 3-year stint in Kashmir. In August 1957 they joined 
43 Lorried Infantry Brigade at Mathura, as part of 1 Armoured Division. 

Whilst in the ‘Black Elephant’ Division, the Kumaonis did well in sports 
and other activities. When summer of 1960 came, it was again time for them 
to move. And by the first week of June, they had arrived at Sarol, in the 
Rajauri sector. 

The 4th had stayed on at Balnoi till the end of their tenure in November 
1956, when they moved to Ambala. On January 1, 1958 when a rail disaster 
occurred at Mohri, near Ambala, the battalion rendered immediate help. 
A 300-strong contingent was sent to the scene of the accident under Captain 
M.B.S. Lamba to provide succour to the victims. Thejawans donated blood 
generously, and numerous lives were thereby saved. 

The 6th Battalion served in the Jhelum Valley right from the spring of 
1954 till the fall of 1958, changing places as the situation demanded. During 
May 1955 the battalion rendered timely assistance to the civil authorities 
during floods in Srinagar. There was unprecedented snow in Kashmir in 
1957. There were blizzards and avalanches on a large scale; the garrison 
at Baltal was cut off due to the Sonamarg-Baltal road being under several 
feet of snow and 6 Kumaon were ordered to undertake snow-clearing opera- 
tions. These lasted from November 8 to December 26. 

Despite very adverse weather and difficult conditions, the troops worked 
almost round the clock. On November 25, during these operations, Havildar 
Daulat Ram and another N.C.O. were sent off with 50 civilian porters 
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carrying essential supplies for Baltal. The road was under five to six feet of 
snow and the going was tough. When the party had gone about ten miles, 
an avalanche swept down the hillside, cutting the column in two and burying 
a porter and the N.C.O. accompanying Daulat Ram. Panicked, the remaining 
porters ran away, leaving their loads. Daulat Ram immediately began to 
dig and managed to rescue his companion and the porter. He did this at 
great personal risk, for another avalanche had started to rumble down while 
he was rescuing the two men. For his gallantry, Havildar Daulat Ram later 
received the Ashoka Chakra (Class III). 

Sitamarhi, in Muzaffarpur district, hit the headlines when communal 
disturbances broke out there in April 1959. The 6th had joined 165 Infantry 
Brigade at Ramgarh during September 1958. The battalion sent a two- 
company column to Sitamarhi to restore normal conditions in the area. 
The mission lasted till the middle of May. 

The 3-year tenure of 14 Kumaon that began at Sarol in August 1954 was 
quiet. There were picquets to watch and patrolling to be done; the odd 
infiltrator was pushed back. In September 1955 the battalion established a 
post at Thanna Mandi. In June of the following year, Ramgarh Fort was 
also added to the battalion's list of localities to be defended. 

The 14th arrived in Amritsar on the afternoon of June 21, 1957. They 
were not to remain there for long; after two days, D Company was moved 
to Fazilka and the rest of the battalion reached Ferozepur to join 167 Infantry 
Brigade, then commanded by Brigadier Apji Randhir Singh. 

Early in September, Lieut.-Colonel T.N. Raina arrived from the Defence 
Services Staff College, where he had been an instructor. He was not new to 
the 14th and had been among the first Indian Army officers to be posted to 
the battalion after its merger with the Kumaon Regiment. He devoted all 
his energies to train the unit for its role in war. At the same time, he wanted 
his battalion to excel in sports and athletics. His efforts bore fruit. In 1958 
Naik Ram Deo Singh of his battalion broke two national records in 
swimming: 100 and 200 metres breast-stroke. In the latter he slashed as 
much as 10.5 seconds from the previous record. In the following year, Ram 
Deo Singh improved his own records considerably and Naik Ram Dulare 
Singh, another swimmer from the battalion, broke the Western Command 
record in 200 metres back-stroke. The battalion moved back to Kashmir in 
June 1960. 

The 2nd Battalion moved to Kalsian in May 1957. They had a quiet tenure 
under 80 Infantry Brigade till June 1960 when they arrived in Ferozepur to 
guard the Indo-Pak border in that sector. 

While the Kumaon battalions were forging ahead, the Regimental Centre 
did not lag behind. On June 21, 1958 the foundation stone for a hostel for 
the Regimental Children's School was laid by the Governor of Uttar Pradesh 
Shri V.V. Giri*. The school had been opened three years earlier. In 1958 the 

*Later President of India from August 1969 to August 1974. 
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Centre also trained two companies of specially recruited Kumaonis for the 
13th Battalion of Assam Rifles. 

The night of May 22, 1959 will long be remembered by the people of 
Ranikhet for the blaze that burnt down most of its shopping area (Sadar 
Bazar). The fire was of such magnitude that the civil authorities found 
themselves unequal to the task of fighting it. The help of the Kumaon Regi- 
mental Centre was sought, and the fire was eventually brought under control 
by 1 a.m. on May 23. Besides salvaging private property, the jawans were 
able to save the cash and documents of the State Bank and the goods lying at 
the Railway Out Agency. 


4 Kumaon in Gaza 


In 1959, the 4th was selected to serve on the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF). This peace-keeping force had been posted by the UNO in 
the Gaza Strip in 1956 after the abortive Anglo-French intervention in 
the dispute between Egypt and Israel. The UNEF comprised contingents 
from several countries; 3 Para (old 1 Para Kumaon) had been the first Indian 
battalion to serve in it. 

The 4th left Ambala for Bombay under Lieut.-Colonel Teg Bahadur 
Kapur in two batches by train on November 17 and 18. The main body was 
met at Delhi by General Thimayya, and the battalion sailed from Bombay 
on November 21 by s.s. Mozaffri. The ship reached Port Said in the early 
hours of December 3 and two special trains took the battalion to Deir-el- 
Balah, its base. On arrival, it relieved 2 Grenadiers at the Armistice 
Demarcation Line (ADL). 

A number of V.I.P.s visited the battalion at Gaza. India's ambassador to 
the U.A.R., Mr. R.K. Nehru, attended the Kangaw Day celebrations in 
February 1960. In May the battalion was honoured with a visit by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and, in August, General Thimayya was with the 4th for 
two days. 

Twice a year, the various contingents that comprised the UNEF assembled 
to compete in shooting and athletics. In the two tournaments held during 
its tenure, 4 Kumaon walked off with the championships in shooting, decath- 
lon and athletics. In individual events 105 gold, 60 silver and 22 bronze 
medals were bagged. 

The 4th had taken the regimental brass band with them. It helped to enliven 
numerous functions and was in great demand by other contingents. In the 
national festivals of other contingents Kumaoni dances became very 
popular. 

The battalion returned to India after establishing a very high reputation 
in the UNEF, and joined 9 Infantry Brigade at Dulikhet on December 1, 
1960. 
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4 Kumaon Receives New Colours 


The 4th has the distinction of being the first recipient of new colours in 
free India. And it was Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the first President of the Indian 
Republic, who made the presentation at Ranikhet on April 8, 1961. The 
traditional ceremony was colourful as well as impressive. 

The parade was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Kapur; the Colonel of 
the Regiment had an important part in the ceremony and Vir III, the battalion 
mascot, was on parade too. Among the spectators was Major-General M.G. 
Jilani, S.Q.A., an old officer of the 4th who came from Pakistan to attend 
the ceremony. The old colours of the battalion, received in 1937, were trooped 
and sent off the parade ground with due honour before the new colours 
were brought in, consecrated by the regimental priest and handed over by 
the President to the colour-ensign, Captain D.P.S. Raghuvanshi.* 


A New Colonel of the Regiment 


The presentation of new colours to his old battalion was the last important 
act of General Thimayya as Colonel of the Regiment. After completing 
a 4-year tenure as Chief of the Army Staff**, he retired from service on May 8, 
1961, and on that day relinquished the appointment of Colonel of the 
Regiment also, though he continued to be its Honorary Colonel. 

General Thimayya's place as Colonel of the Regiment was taken by Lieut.- 
General Kanwar Bahadur Singh. Originally from 4th Battalion, he had had 
a distinguished career. He came of a princely family of Kota and had joined 
the 4th in October 1932. He had gone with the battalion to Singapore shortly 
before the outbreak of World War I]. Whilst there, he had been posted as 
a staff captain to 12 Infantry Brigade. On December 6, 1941 he sailed for 
India to attend a course at the Staff College but was recalled soon after when 
the Japanese attacked Malaya. Due to his exemplary conduct as a prisoner 
of war, he was made a Member of the Order of the British Empire. Having 
held staff appointments at Army Headquarters and lower formations, he 
was appointed Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet Defence Committee in 
February 1948, with the rank of brigadier. Later, he commanded 190 Infantry 
Brigade and 5 and 4 Infantry Divisions. Having been Adjutant-General 
for three years, he was appointed commandant of the National Defence 
College in October 1959. 


Liberation of Goa 
Even after Independence, some foreign enclaves had remained in India. 


*Later Lieut-Colonel D.P.S. Raghuvanshi. 

**TIt was during his tenure as C.O. A.S. that the Haile Sellasie I Military Academy was set 
up with Indian help in Ethiopia. In appreciation of General Thimayya's services in the 
connection, the Emperor of Ethiopia had conferred upon him the Grand Cordon of Menelik 
Il in February 1961. 
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These were Pondicherry, Chandernagore, Yaman and Mahe under France 
and Goa, Daman and Diu under Portugal. After negotiations, the French 
agreed to quit. However, the Portuguese adopted a more intransigent 
attitude. 

The Goans, in order to shake off foreign rule and to join India, organized 
satyagraha and mass civil disobedience; these were put down with a heavy 
hand by the Portuguese. Their anti-India stance in international affairs also 
became more pronounced. In 1961 there were reports that they were negotiat- 
ing with Pakistan regarding the establishment of a joint military base 
in Goa. 

The situation took an ugly turn in November 1961. On November 18, 
Portuguese troops stationed on Anjidiv Island fired on an Indian passenger 
vessel, wounding an officer. An Indian fishing boat was fired upon a few days 
later. Simultaneously, reports came of the movement of Pak troops on our 
western borders. The situation demanded quick action and the government 
decided to launch Operation 'Vijay' to liberate Goa. 

The Portuguese were reported to have some 4,500 troops in Goa. Opera- 
tion 'Vijay' envisaged a two-pronged attack: 50 Independent Para Brigade 
was to advance from the north on the Dodamarg-Assonora-Bicholim axis 
and 17 Infantry Division (48 and 63 Infantry Brigades) on the Anmod- 
Mollem-Ponda axis. Daman and Diu were to be attacked simultaneously 
by a battalion-group each. The Indian Navy was to capture Anjidiv Island 
and blockade Goa; the Indian Air Force was to destroy the airfields as well 
as the wireless station in Goa besides giving tactical support to the ground 
forces. D-day was December 18 and 13 Kumaon, as part of 48 Infantry 
Brigade, had arrived in Belgaum from Ambala on December 5. 


Goa was entered according to plan. Progress from the north was quicker 
and by the early morning of December 19, Panjim, the capital city, had 
fallen to 50 Para Brigade. The Portuguese surrendered and Goa was free 
after four and a half centuries of foreign rule. 

Though Operation 'Vijay' was over within 36 hours, there were many 
tasks that the troops had now to undertake, like guarding the Portuguese 
detenues and government buildings, collecting the arms and ammunition of 
Portuguese troops and the removal of booby-traps. Such chores kept 13 
Kumaon busy first at Ponda and later at Panjim and Velha Goa. It was in 
the third week of February 1962 that the battalion could get back to Ambala. 


Kumaonis Renew their Acquaintance with the Nagas 


Meanwhile, trouble in the Naga region continued. Pakistan and China 
now aided the rebels. The government of India was not insensitive to Naga 
aspirations for autonomy. As a result of discussions with representatives 
of the Naga People's Convention, Prime Minister Nehru had announced 
in the Lok Sabha on August 1, 1960 that the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area 
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would be reconstituted into a state called Nagaland, with its own Assembly 
and Council of Ministers. 

The Nagaland Interim Body was inaugurated on February 18, 1961 by 
the Governor of Assam, General Shrinagesh. His old battalion, 6 Kumaon, 
had arrived in Ukhrul (Manipur) during the previous month under Lieut.- 
Colonel Teja Singh. They had the privilege of providing a company-strength 
guard for him during the inauguration. 

Despite the government's magnanimous gesture, the extremist (‘under- 
ground') Nagas were not satisfied. In fact, they intensified their terrorist 
activities. In the circumstances, the security forces had to continue their 
operations. 

One of the demands ofthe underground as well as the moderates among 
the Nagas was the integration of the Naga-inhabited areas of Manipur and 
Assam contiguous to Nagaland with that state. Due to its complexity, the 
government of. India had not been able to make any commitment on this 
issue. It was in one of these areas north-east of Imphal that 6 Kumaon had 
now to operate as part of 11 Infantry Brigade. Their battalion headquarters 
was at Ukhrul and company-posts at Kokngai, Khamsom and Jessami. 

The Kumaonis had often to patrol right up to the India-Burma border to 
cut offthe line of retreat of the hostiles, who were known to have camps and 
hideouts across the border. The Burmese security forces also operated against 
them, but the mountainous terrain made the task extremely difficult. Their 
missions took the Kumaonis, among other places, to Tangkhul, Kharasom, 
Mao Maram, Tamenglong and Chassad. During February 1962, when 
general elections wese held in Manipur, they succeeded in foiling the plans 
of the hostiles who had threatened to disrupt the polling. The battalion 
won all-round praise for their good work; Lieut-Colonel Teja Singh was 
awarded the Vishisht Seva Medal and Second-Lieutenant P.K. Jindal the 
Sena Medal for distinguished services.* 


Another Kumaon battalion that operated in the Naga Hills about this 
time were the 2nd. They arrived at Jorhat on January 23, 1962 under Lieut.- 
Colonel S.D. Gupta and were placed under 192 Infantry Brigade. Their 
battalion headquarters was at Merangkong and they had company-posts at 
Mokokchung, Longchung and Longmisa. During April Lieut.-Colonel Gupta 
was posted out and the second-in-command, Major B.C. Joshi, took over. 
Towards the end of the month, the post at Mokokchung was handed over 
to 5/5 Gorkha Rifles and one of the companies established a post at Tull. 

The battalion's role in Nagaland was to reinforce the troops already there 
so as to ensure peaceful elections in the neighbouring state of Manipur. 
On conclusion of their mission they moved back to Ferozepur on May 9, 1962. 


*During their operations in the Manipur area, the battalion killed 2 of the hostiles and 
captured 143 of them together with 35 weapons of various types and a large quantity of 
ammunition and hand-grenades. 
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The Chinese Invasion 


THE CHINESE INVASION of India in the fall of 1962 came with a bewildering 

suddenness. Like a mighty avalanche it swept before it the hurriedly 
put up Indian defences; and, the Chinese ended the fighting as suddenly as 
they had started it. Many consider that the border disputes that preceded it 
were merely a pretext for the attack and the real motive of the Chinese was to 
oust India from the leadership of Afro-Asian countries, a position that 
India had enjoyed since the early fifties. Others think that the Chinese aim 
was to humiliate India and discredit the country's leaders and its democratic 
system. Whatever may have been the reasons, there is no doubt that the 
invasion had a great impact on India and on the thinking of its leaders, the 
size of its armed forces, their equipment and training. 

Among the units that fought to stem the tide of Chinese invasion were two 
Kumaoni battalions. They fought with valour, and the gallantry of their 
officers and men won undying fame. Before we tell the story of their deeds it 
will be worth-while to look briefly at the events that led to the conflict. 

India's relations with the Chinese were extremely cordial to begin with. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru admired China which, like India, had suffered 
through exploitation by foreigners. He always emphasized the ancient cultural 
links between the two countries. On October 1, 1949 the Communists under 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung had proclaimed the People's Republic of China. 
India was one of the first countries to recognize the new government and in 
the succeeding years took every opportunity to support its case for admission 
to the United Nations. Then, in 1950, came China's invasion of Tibet. It 
gave ajolt to Indian opinion. 

The main anxiety in India was on account of Chinese maps; these showed 
large parts of India's border areas as Chinese territory. The area involved was 
some 50,000 square miles. Then there was the question of Tibet's neutrality. 
That country had been a friendly, peace-loving neighbour, and seldom in 
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their long history had Indians to worry about their northern borders. During 
the British period, India had acquired a special relationship with Tibet. The 
Indian government had a mission in Lhasa and posts at Gyantse and Yatung; 

it provided post, telegraph and telephone facilities, and Indian traders and 
pilgrims had free access to Tibet. India's apprehensions were, however, set 
at rest by Mr. Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime Minister, when he informally 
assured India's ambassador at Peking in September 1951 that China intended 
in every way to safeguard Indian interests in Tibet, adding that 'there was 
no territorial dispute or controversy between India and China’. Such assu- 
rances were repeated in subsequent years. 


In 1952 an agreement was signed between the two governments for the 
retention of the mission at Lhasa. But conditions in Tibet had changed and 
Indian traders, pilgrims and scholars who attempted to enter that country 
in accordance with the time-honoured custom were often harassed. To remove 
these difficulties, a pact that was called an Agreement for Trade and Cultural 
Intercourse was signed between the two countries on April 29, 1954 after 
protracted discussions. The preamble to this agreement contained the five 
principles (Panchsheel)* which were to govern the future relations betwetn 
India and China. In both countries, the agreement was hailed as a great step 
towards peaceful co-existence; Hindi-Chini Bhai-Bhai became a popular 
slogan, and Panchsheel was acclaimed as an ideal basis for relationship 
between nations. Even before the agreement was signed, the government 
of India had signified its intention to give up its extra-territorial rights in 
Tibet. A day after it was signed, it made a gift of its postal, telegraph, tele- 
phone and rest-house facilities in Tibet to the Chinese as a goodwill gesture. 


Disputes Begin 


In less than three months after the agreement was signed, the Chinese 
put in their first claim to Indian territory. The place in question was Bara 
Hoti, a trading-post three miles inside the Indian border in the Garhwal 
district of Uttar Pradesh. Not long after, rumours began to circulate 
of Chinese activity in the Aksai Chin area of Ladakh. On October 6, 1957 
the Chinese publicly announced the completion of the Sinkiang-Tibet road. 
Their newspapers published a map showing a rough alignment of the road 
that ran over the Aksai Chin. 

The Aksai Chin is a high, waterless alkaline plain where the frontiers of 
Ladakh, Tibet and Sinkiang march together. No vegetation grows in this 
region and it was known to be uninhabited. In 1958, as soon as the snows had 
melted, small reconnaissance parties were sent by India to make sure whether 
the Chinese road passed through Indian territory. One of these parties was 


*Non-interference in each other's internal affairs, respect for each other's territory and 
sovereignty, efforts for each other's benefit, forswearing of aggression and adherence to the 
ideals of co-existence. 
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captured by the Chinese frontier guards, but another was able to carry out 
the mission and reported back that Chinese troops were firmly entrenched in 
the Aksai Chin. When India protested regarding the wrongful occupation of 
her territory, the Chinese government claimed that the Aksai Chin was theirs. 
The road gave China control over 12,000 square miles of Indian territory. 

According to Sardar K.M. Pannikar*, the Chinese Army had moved in on 
the entire boundary from Arunachal (then known as the North-East Frontier 
Agency) to Ladakh by 1956, and had established posts at various places. The 
2,200-mile border between Tibet and India thus became live after having 
remained dormant since times immemorial. 

The event that worsened Sino-Indian relations and ‘gave them a new 
character’ occurred in 1959. Early that year, the Khampa revolt in Tibet 
spread to Lhasa. To quell it, the Chinese began a large-scale offensive. As a 
result, the Dalai Lama fled from his capital. He entered India on March 31 
and was granted asylum by the Indian government. Chinese propaganda 
against India was now intensified, and later months brought evidence that 
Chinese military control was being extended more deeply into Ladakh. 
Chinese troops established a camp at Spanggur, and on July 28 arrested a 
party of Indian policemen on a reconnaissance patrol within Indian territory. 
On October 21, 1959 there was a major skirmish at the Kongka pass, 48 miles 
inside the Indian border, in which nine Indian policemen were killed and 
seven captured. Earlier, during August, our border-post at Longju, 
in Arunachal, had been seized by the Chinese. 


Army Takes Over Control of India-Tibet Border 


The India-Tibet border had till then been guarded by the Assam Rifles in 
Arunachal, by armed police in the central sector and by the Jammu and 
Kashmir Militia in Ladakh. After these serious incidents the defence of the 
whole border was made the responsibility of the Army, though the border- 
posts continued to be manned as heretofore by the police or para-military 
personnel. Simultaneously, steps were taken to check further advance of 
Chinese troops into our territory. These included the setting-up of a number 
of new posts on the frontier to show possession, occupation of vantage points 
in vacant areas and the construction of roads to link the posts to their bases. 

For the new commitment, more manpower was needed and new units were 
raised; some others were reactivated. In the case of the Kumaon Regiment, 
111 T.A. Battalion at Allahabad was embodied in November 1959. In January 
1962, the 5th Battalion began to re-raise, for a second time in its long history, 
at Ranikhet. Its class composition was fixed as 50% Kumaonis and 50% 
Ahirs; the first commanding officer was Lieut.-Colonel H.S. Dhillon, and its 
official date of rebirth was March 1, 1962. Another battalion to be re-raised 


*Quoted in Colonel V. Longer's Red Coats to Olive Green (p. 349). 
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was the 7th (75 % Kumaonis, 25 % Ahirs). Like the 5th, it was raised at the 
Kumaon Regimental Centre. September 1, 1962 was the date of its re-raising, 
and Lieut.-Colonel G.S. Bisht was its first commanding officer. 

In the diplomatic field too, India spared no efforts to reach a settlement 
with the Chinese. Maps, historical data, documents and treaties were produced 
to show that the territory China had occupied or claimed was Indian. Visits 
were exchanged by political leaders at the highest level and there were many 
meetings between the officials of the two countries in Delhi, Peking and 
Rangoon during 1960 and 1961. But the Chinese had since 1959 openly laid 
claim to all Indian territory that they had been showing as theirs on their 
maps; they were not prepared to listen to arguments or withdraw their forces 
to the border established by usage, custom and treaty. A deadlock ensued. 


Provocations 


Even while negotiations were taking place, Chinese hostile activity conti- 
nued. According to Brigadier Dalvi, they had decided upon armed action 
by May 1962*. They were known to have large forces in Tibet. These were 
well-armed troops that either belonged originally to mountainous regions like 
Sinkiang or had been operating in Tibet for quite some time. The Chinese 
also moved a general who had proved himselfin Korea to take over command 
of their army in Tibet. They had brought up regular troops to the India- 
Tibet border, raised porter battalions and animal transport units, stocked 
up their forward bases and built and equipped camps for prisoners of war. 

Then, in quick succession, came serious provocations. On July 10, 1/8 
Gorkha Rifles' post at Galwan was surrounded. Eleven days later, an Indian 
patrol near Daulat Beg Oldi was ambushed. In the following month, there 
were clashes in the Pangong Lake area and south-east of Daulat Beg Oldi. 
Thereafter, the Chinese established thirty more posts in Ladakh. Between 
September 2 and 15, there were two incidents in the area south-east of the 
Chip Chap valley. But the event that triggered off full-scale hostilities occurred 
at Dhola in the Kameng Division of Arunachal. 


The Invasion 


Dhola is not far from the spot where the boundaries of Tibet, Bhutan and 
India meet. An Assam Rifles post had been established at Dhola in June 1962. 
Chinese troops surrounded the post on September 8, 1962. Their forward 
base was at Thagla, a few miles north of Dhola. 

Earlier Chinese provocations had already produced a wave of indignation 
in India. The government of India had all along tried to avoid hostilities; 
their aim was to assert India's rights without creating a confrontation. 


*The Himalayan Blunder by Brigadier J.P. Dalvi. 
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they were forced to order Indian troops to take effective action to evict the 
Chinese from Indian territory, though the orders still were to fire only in 
self-defence. 

A battalion of 7 Infantry Brigade (headquarters at Towang, 60 miles from 
Dhola) was ordered to move up. Shooting started on September 20 after the 
Chinese lobbed hand-grenades at an Indian position. Thereafter sporadic 
exchange of fire continued till September 29. 

The Chinese now built up their forces in the area. Later events revealed that 
they brought up two infantry divisions. The Indian government ordered the 
raising of IV Corps under Lieut.-General B.M. Kaul on October 3, though 
the only troops immediately available to him were those belonging to 
4 Infantry Division, less a brigade. 

Soon after, the remaining two battalions of 7 Infantry Brigade were ordered 
to Namka Chu. But the odds against them were heavy. After a skirmish on 
October 8, in which the Chinese asserted their superiority in numbers as well 
as fire-power, they began a massive attack on Indian positions at Dhola at 
4.30 on the morning of October 20. By 1 p.m. that day, 7 Infantry Brigade 
had been overrun; on the following day the headquarters of 4 Infantry 
Division was withdrawn from Ziminthaung to Towang. The Chinese followed 
up their success with great vigour and, on October 24, Indian troops had to 
evacuate Towang. 


6 Kumaon Moves to Arunachal 


The Chinese attack on Arunachal was a pincer move. They attacked both 
wings of the region about the same time. On October 18, two days before the 
main assault at Dhola in the western extremity ofthe region, a small Chinese 
force (2 officers, 53 other ranks and a lama) had crossed the international 
boundary (the McMahon Line) in the Lohit Division at its eastern end, 
and occupied a feature called the Hundred Hill. (Map 14). 

The Indo-Tibet border runs through some of the most difficult terrain in the 
world. Semi-arctic conditions prevail in most of the region and high, trackless 
mountains form an impassable barrier. The only means of ingress from one 
country to the other are a few passes; even these remain frozen during six to 
nine months in the year. The border in the Lohit Division is no exception. 
Some of the peaks in the area touch 18,000 feet above sea-level. The 
vegetation ranges from alpine forests at higher altitudes to tropical jungle 
lower down. Walong, a village 20 miles south ofthe border, was the main 
post in the area. 

Towards the end of March 1962, 6 Kumaon had moved to Walong from 
Ukhrul under Lieut.-Colonel C.N. Madiah to relieve 2 Rajput. Teju, the 
road-head, was 117 miles from Walong; Talap, the railhead, was another 
thirty miles away. Beyond Teju was a treacherous track. It ran mostly along 
the Lohit river and on the way were many rock-faces that even a mule could 
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not negotiate. Known as the Krawnaon in the upper reaches, the Lohit river 
is neither fordable nor navigable due to the extremely strong current. A land- 
journey from Teju to Walong took two to three weeks, depending on weather 
conditions. There was a small air-strip at Walong; it could only take Otters, 
the only means of supply to the troops besides air-drops. 
The defence of this sector was the responsibility of 5 Infantry Brigade 
(headquarters at Lilabari). Soon after their arrival at Walong, C Company 
of 6 Kumaon had taken over the post at Kibithoo, a tiny Mishmi village about 
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two miles south of the McMahon Line. Later, A Company had occupied 
a position in the Ladders area. 

On June 30, 2 Assam Rifles had established a post on McMahon Ridge, 
a feature that runs from the east bank of the Lohit towards the border of 
Burma. Sama, a village about three miles from the McMahon Line, held the 
Chinese post facing McMahon Ridge. It was in an enclosure that had a 
watch-tower on one side. Further back, at Rima, on the east bank of the 
Lohit, was another Chinese post. It nestled at the base of a feature that ran 
up to the watershed on our side. From our observation posts one could 
discern movement in the two Chinese villages; aroad that led from the north- 
west, through a valley, to Rima was also visible. 


In the beginning of August the first Chinese patrols were seen across the 
border. Later during the month came evidence of enemy intelligence activity. 
The Kumaonis also began an intensive programme of patrolling and, when 
our observation posts reported a heavy build-up of Chinese forward posts at 
Sama and Rima, A Company of 6 Kumaon was moved to Dichu under 
Major S. Gomathinayagam. As regular troops could not be positioned on the 
McMahon Line itself in accordance with an agreement with the Chinese 
government, the Kumaonis established themselves at Dichu. 


In the first week of October, 6 Kumaon were ordered to hand over opera- 
tional responsibility for the garrison at Walong to 4 Sikh, which had begun 
to arrive in the area. However, their battalion headquarters remained at 
Walong, with B and D Companies in occupation of the East Ridge and 
Ladders areas. (Map 15). 


Fighting Starts in the Lohit Division 


The presence of the Chinese at Hundred Hill (Point 10070) was discovered 
on October 18 by a Kumaoni patrol sent from Kibithoo. To check further 
Chinese encroachment, a platoon of 2 Assam Rifles* was positioned at 
Ninety Hill (Point 9000) on the afternoon of October 19. Simultaneously, 
a platoon from A Company at Dichu was sent to reinforce the Assam Rifles 
post at McMahon Ridge. 


During the night of October 20/21 our observation posts saw numerous 
lights moving in the Ta Tu nulla area and around Sama. Next day the Chinese 
were seen digging in their area and clearing the paths for mules through the 
jungle towards McMahon Ridge. By 5 p.m. there were unmistakable signs 
that an attack was coming: large numbers of the enemy had concentrated 
near the west bank check-post and also in front of McMahon Ridge. To 
reinforce our post there, Major Gomathinayagam was ordered at 6 p.m. 
to move there with one more platoon of A Company. 


* The unit was under 6 Kumaon for operational purposes. 
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Chinese activity across the McMahon Line continued after nightfall. 
They freely used lights, confident that the Indians would not be the first to 
strike; there was also no likelihood of air action. 

The attack came at 0.15 a.m. on October 22 when the calm of the Himalayas 
was suddenly shattered by Chinese machine-guns and mortars. The fire came 
from a position about 800 yards south of Sama. Soon after, their infantry 
charged. The Kumaonis stuck to their positions despite the fact that they 
were under attack by a battalion-group. Their mortars were particularly 
active and caused heavy casualties among the enemy. The fighting lasted 
till 3 a.m. when the silence all round gave the impression that the Chinese 
had withdrawn. But they hadn't. Under cover of the dark, they silently 
infiltrated on the flanks and rear of some of our positions. At first light they 
attacked again. 

The fighting now became very intense and close. More Chinese started 
to move out of Sama and concentrate near the west bank check-post. Lieut.- 
Colonel Madiah flashed a request for strafing the enemy concentrations; 
it was turned down. With overwhelming numbers attacking our positions 
and the impracticability of reinforcing them, our troops on McMahon Ridge 
and at Dichu were ordered to withdraw to Kibithoo. Till then, four of our 
men had been killed, including one from 2 Assam Rifles; there were four 
wounded, including Major Gomathinayagam, and two other ranks were 
missing. Among the killed was Naik Bahadur Singh, a section commander. 
After the crew of his light machine-gun were killed, he had taken it over 
and kept firing till he was himself hit in the chest by a burst from an enemy 
automatic; he died fighting till the last moment. For his bravery Bahadur 
Singh was awarded the Vir Chakra posthumously. Enemy casualties were 
estimated to be 60 to 70. 


B and D Companies of 6 Kumaon had been ordered after the attack to 
move forward and had reached Thapa Ridge. The Chinese, however, conti- 
nued to press forward, and by 5.30 p.m. on October 22 they had occupied 
Kahao, a lama village on the east bank of the Lohit. Kibithoo could no 
longer be defended and 6 Kumaon were ordered to withdraw after destroying 
the bridge on the Tho Chu river. At 9 p.m. Kibithoo was abandoned and, 
by the morning of October 23, the battalion had concentrated on the south 
bank of the Karao Ti nulla. 

By that evening 6 Kumaon had withdrawn to Walong after establishing a 
screen position on Ashi Hill with D Company (Lieutenant Bikram Singh); 
B Company had occupied a feature known as East Ridge (Map 15). Next 
morning (October 24) A Company was allotted the task of defending the 
air-strip and the dropping-zone. About noon, C Company was sent off to the 
Yepak area to deny that approach to the enemy. 

October 25 was spent in digging and improving of defences. In the after 
noon that day, about forty men in grey civilian clothes were seen moving 
down the track from Karao Ti. When some 500 yards from our post at 
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Ashi Hill, they stopped. Then, lighting up fires, they began to cook their 
dinner. Our troops took them to be lama refugees from the area occupied 
by the Chinese after the invasion; they were new to the Chinese game of 
sending their scouts and advance elements in civilian clothes. After nightfall 
many lights were seen moving down from the direction of Karaoti. At 9 
o'clock D Company was ordered to pull back to the south bank of the Nam 
Ti and then destroy the suspension bridge over the river. 

The bridge over the Nam Ti was blown up about 10 p.m. Three quarters 
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of an hour later, lights were seen moving down a track leading from Ashi 
Hill to the suspension bridge. Then the lights disappeared. 

The Chinese were apparently unaware of the demolition. Around 11 p.m. 
when their leading man stepped on to the spot where the bridge had been, 
he fell headlong into the river. His shrieks made the rest of the column switch 
on their lights and run to his rescue. This gave Lieutenant Bikram Singh the 
chance of a lifetime. He fired a Very light and ordered his mortars and 
automatics to take on the enemy. The Chinese suffered heavy casualties. 
They got dispersed, but soon reformed and resumed the attack. D Company 
now withdrew to Walong Tekri. Their casualties in this action were five 
other ranks: three killed, one wounded, one missing. The missing jawan 
rejoined the battalion next day after escaping from the Chinese. 


The Interlude 


The Chinese now wanted time to regroup their forces for the second phase 
of the invasion; they had also to reinforce them and extend the supply roads 
to their new forward positions.To cloak their preparations and to influence 
international opinion, they had, on October 24, put forward certain peace 
proposals. Their acceptance would have meant acquiescence in the occupation 
of Indian territory; Prime Minister Nehru, therefore, rejected them. To 
apprise the world of India's position he wrote to heads of foreign govern- 
ments regarding the Chinese aggression. 

The invasion and the reverses had shaken India, but the nation rallied 
to the call of the Prime Minister to stand up and fight the aggressor. On 
November | he assumed control of the country's defence by relieving his 
Defence Minister, Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon. In response to India's appeal, 
offers of help in the shape of military stores and equipment came from the 
United Slates, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
France and other countries. Some light infantry weapons and other equipment 
were flown by the U.S. Air Force from their bases in West Germany. 


The Battle of Walong 


On October 26, the tactical headquarters of 6 Kumaon was established on 
the east bank of the Lohit on East Ridge. Another infantry battalion began 
to be air-lifted to Walong that day: 3/3 Gorkha Rifles. A day earlier, Sepoy 
Bachi Singh, who had been missing since October 22, had turned up at 
Walong after escaping from the Chinese. He said he had come across some 
two to three hundred dead Chinese on his way from the border, and that 
an enemy force about a battalion in strength was moving towards Ashi 
Hill. 

In fact, the Chinese had by then brought up their strength in this sector 
to a division in preparation for their assault on Walong. On our side, in the 
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reorganization that took place, the responsibility for Walong was taken over 
by 11 Infantry Brigade (2 Infantry Division) on October 29; the brigade 
tactical headquarters moved that day to Teju. Around noon on October 31, 
the new commander, Brigadier N.C. Rawlley, M.C., arrived at Walong 
with some of his staff officers. On November 2 Lieut.-General B.M. Kaul, 
Commander IV Corps, visited Walong. 

The last week of October and the first two weeks of November were marked 
by considerable patrol activity on the part of the Walong garrison. The 
Chinese too were active; they were obviously probing our defences and 
bringing up more troops. During this period, there were many stray exchanges 
of fire and a few encounters. The one at Green Pimple deserves special 
mention. 

On November 5, A Company of 6 Kumaon, under Captain Ravi Kumar 
Mathur*, was ordered to West Ridge to rescue an Assam Rifles patrol that 
had been ambushed at Green Pimple, and thereafter clear that feature. He 
had a couple of platoons of 2 Assam Rifles under command. Support by 
heavy mortars was promised; somehow it did not materialize when the attack 
went in the next morning at 9 o'clock. The enemy opened up with medium 
machine-guns and mortars, but the Kumaonis advanced with grim deter- 
mination and forced the Chinese to vacate their forward positions on the 
hill. However, with the enemy intensifying his fire, Mathur decided to pull 
out as he was sure that he could not hold Green Pimple even if he succeeded 
in capturing it. Thereafter, A Company remained in contact with the enemy 
from West Ridge. Our casualties in this action were seven: one killed, six 
wounded. 

The Pimples area consisted of Green Pimple and Yellow Pimple. The 
latter was the higher of the two and dominated 4 Sikh's position at Ladders. 
The Chinese were apparently trying to infiltrate between our defended locali- 
ties in this area, and reach the air-strip and the dropping-zone so as to deprive 
the garrison of air communications. Early on the morning of November 7, 
one oftheir patrols attacked 6 Kumaon's position south-west of West Ridge. 
It withdrew after a heavy exchange of fire. 

Our patrols continued to maintain contact with the enemy on subsequent 
days, and 6 Kumaon companies were moved frequently to block enemy 
routes of infiltration. It now appeared that the Chinese were firmly established 
in the Pimples area. A patrol from 4 Sikh operating in the area had suffered 
nine casualties. As a result, the brigade commander decided that Yellow 
Pimple should be captured and gave the task to 6 Kumaon. 

Lieut.-Colonel Madiah planned to attack the feature from Tri-Junction 
at 10 a.m. on November 14 with two companies—an adhoc company under 
Captain B.N. Singh** advancing on the left, and B Company under Major 
B.N. Sharma advancing on the right. D Company was to exert pressuri 


*Later Lieut-Colonel R.K. Mathur, Vr. C. 
**T ater Lieut.-Colonel B. N. Singh 
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on Green Pimple simultaneously, and C Company was to be in reserve at 
Tri-Junction. Artillery support was to be provided for half an hour before 
the attack. A Company was to provide one platoon each for positions at 
Mortar Mound and Firm Base, while its third platoon was to protect the 
line of communication—Firm Base-Mortar Mound-Tri-Junction. 

By 8 p.m. on November 13, the battalion was concentrated at Tri-Junction. 
A platoon from C Company under Subedar Govind Singh had secured the 
forming-up place by 8.30 next morning. But in doing so, it had drawn fire 
from Yellow Pimple. This made the battalion commander advance the attack 
by 20 minutes. 

The shelling of the objective was not very effective but the support from 
the battalion's own mortars produced better results. And when the Kumaonis 
charged up the hill, the cries of Kalika Mai ki Jai drowned the clatter of 
automatics and the thud of mortar shells. 

Enemy reaction was fierce. Our casualties mounted; among those wounded 
was Captain B.N. Singh. To reinforce the attack, two platoons of C Company, 
which were in reserve at Tri-Junction under Subedar Govind Singh and 
Subedar Surendra Chand, were rushed to Yellow Pimple around noon. 
By then the lower slopes of the hill had been secured, but the Kumaonis 
had been held up about 200 yards from the top on the right and some 50 
yards on the left. Here enemy bunkers were blocking the advance, and 
Subedar Govind Singh was killed while charging one of them. 

Brigadier Rawlley had been watching the battle from the forward slope 
of Tri-Junction. He now ordered 4 Dogra, who had begun arriving at 
Walong alittle earlier, to relieve 6 Kumaon platoons at Firm Base and Mortar 
Mound so that these troops could reinforce the position at Tri-Junction. 
Earlier in the morning, supplies and ammunition had been dropped in the 
Mortar Mound area from a Dakota. Around 5 p.m. firing stopped at Yellow 
Pimple and our troops were ordered to firm in where they stood. 

Half an hour before midnight the Chinese counter-attacked with a bat- 
talion. The Kumaonis found themselves encircled and bitter fighting went 
on till 2.30 a.m., when they were able to break out. About 70 of them 
reached Tri-Junction; some made for Firm Base and the battalion mortar 
position. 

About 1.30 a.m. the Chinese had attacked Tri-Junction itself. In the 
fighting that went on till 5.30 a.m. Captain P.N. Bhatia* and Lieutenant 
A.S. Khatri** were wounded. After the arrival of men from Yellow Pimple 
the defences at Tri-Junction were reorganized. But the Chinese were deter- 
mined to capture this position. At 7.30 a.m. (November 15) they put in a 
second attack; the Kumaonis could beat it back only after the enemy had 
succeeded in getting within 50 yards of the top. A helicopter made abortive 
attempts to land near Mortar Mound to evacuate the casualties but due 


*The late Major P.N. Bhatia, Vr. C. 
**T_ater Major A.S. Khatri, Vr. C. 
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to poor visibility and the absence of a helipad, it could not land. The wounded 
had either to walk to Walong or were carried there. 

About 9.30 that night, 6 Kumaon position at Tri-Junction was reinforced 
by the arrival of two platoons of A Company from Firm Base and Mortar 
Mound. At the same time, one company (less a platoon) of 4 Dogra had 
also arrived. 

By | a.m. on November 16, the enemy had put in two more attacks on 
Tri-Junction. Driven to desperation, the Kumaonis fought like wolves at 
bay and repulsed both. But the fate of Walong had by then been sealed. 
The enemy had brought up two brigades and his troops were pouring through 
gaps in our defences. They had succeeded in infiltrating to Avalanche Ridge, 
thus cutting off our axis of maintenance to Tri-Junction. 

The Chinese attacked West Ridge at 7.15 in the morning with two com- 
panies. Held by D Company of 6 Kumaon, this was a key position; it over- 
looked the direct approach to Walong and its fall could cut off our troops 
deployed further north. The company was, therefore, ordered to hold it 
till the evening. The Kumaonis fought back two attacks, but around 11 a.m. 
when due to heavy casualties there was no hope of holding on any longer, 
the company was told to withdraw. The company commander, Lieutenant 
Bikram Singh, was killed while extricating his men, and only a J.C.O. and 
17 other ranks from the company joined the battalion later on at the Yepak. 

At Tri-Junction, the Chinese had attacked again about 9 a.m. The position 
fell and the survivors began to trickle southward. ‘Only a handful later 
joined the brigade column at Yepak’, says the battalion war diary. Half 
an hour before the Chinese took Tri-Junction, Lieut.-Colonel Madiah had 
told Captain S.C. Chopra, the medical officer ofthe battalion, to move back 
to Walong with about 30 casualties. None of that party returned. 


The Withdrawal 


Orders for a general withdrawal to the Yepak river were received about 
noon that day. An hour and a half earlier, 71 Heavy Mortar Battery had 
abandoned their gun positions after removing the firing pins and sights from 
the mortars when they saw Chinese infiltrators moving in their direction; 
their ammunition had finished. The brigade commander had intended to 
make a stand at the Yepak, but the Chinese forestalled him. They were 
already there and ambushed the withdrawing troops. It was here that the 
Chinese took most of their prisoners; units broke up into small parties, and 
the long trek to Teju began. The leading troops arrived there on November 24. 

When a count of heads was carried out at Teju on November 27, a total 
of 1,843 all ranks were present with 11 Infantry Brigade. Most of 3/3 Gorkha 
Rifles and a company of 4 Sikh had been trapped in their positions on the 
east bank of the Lohit. Only some of the Gorkhas managed to escape and 
reach Teju. 
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In 6 Kumaon, the only officer survivor was Captain Mathur; he was now 
faced with the task of reorganizing his heavily depleted battalion. Stragglers 
continued to join for some days. The mortar platoon under Jemadar Trilok 
Singh joined a party of 4 Dogra and reached Hayuliang after breaking 
through a Chinese ambush. Another party, under Jemadar Bhairav Singh, 
joined the battalion at Teju after trekking through the snows over heights 
of 14,000 feet for eight days with nothing to eat except herbs and one mountain 
goat. 

On a final muster, the casualties of 6 Kumaon were placed at 404: 11 
officers (2 killed, 5 wounded, 4 taken prisoner); 12 J.C.O.s (6 killed, 
1 wounded, 5 taken prisoner); 381 other ranks (111 killed, 107 wounded, 
163 taken prisoner). Despite the odds against them, the battalion had fought 
with a boldness that is typical of the Kumaonis. For special acts of gallantry, 
the following, besides Naik Bahadur Singh, were awarded the Vir Chakra: 


Captain P.N. Bhatia Captain B.C. Chopra (R.M.O.) 
Captain R.K. Mathur Second-Lieutenant A.S. Khatri 


Ladakh in October 1962 


Ladakh, the western front of the Chinese invasion, is entirely different 
from rain-soaked Arunachal. It is among the highest inhabited regions of 
the world and forms the eastern district of Kashmir. Ladakh has no rain, 
not much snow and is extremely cold. The temperature falls as low as —40°C 
in winter. Leh, on the Indus river, is its main city. Eleven thousand feet above 
sea-level, it is an ancient trading centre that stands at the junction of two 
caravan routes: the east-west route that connects Kashmir with Tibet, and 
the north-south route that runs from Sinkiang (in Western China) over the 
Karakoram to Leh and further south to Himachal. 

The route from Srinagar to Leh (distance 261 miles) passes through Dras 
and Kargil; with towering peaks lining it most of the way, the road is hazar- 
dous. Crossing the Zoji La (11,578 feet), one enters Ladakh and the landscape 
undergoes a gradual change. The green of the Jhelum valley turns first to 
yellow and then to brown; the vegetation disappears and the giant, snow- 
capped mountains present an awe-inspiring panorama as they change into 
various shades of red, pink, purple, blue and brown. The atmosphere is 
remarkably clear but the stark desolation all round is oppressive. Human 
habitations are few and far between; here and there one comes across a 
Buddhist monastery (gompa) with its prayer-flags and tombs of holy men. 
Across the Fotu La (13,422 feet) the road to Leh follows the Indus most of 
the way. 

There are two routes that lead into Tibet from Leh. The usual route takes 
one along the Indus to Demchok and on to Tashigong; the other goes over 
the Chang La to Tangtse and Chushul and then on to Rudok. About 15 
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miles from the India-Tibet border as the crow flies, the tiny Ladakhi village 
of Chushul lies in a narrow, sandy valley that is 14,230 feet above sea-level. 
Running north to south, this valley is some 25 miles long and four miles 
at its widest, with the beautiful Pangong lake at its northern end. (Map 16). 
On its east and west, the valley is flanked by lofty, boulder-strewn ranges that 
rise up to 19,000 feet. There is an opening in the mountains in the east, 
the Spanggur Gap. Over it runs the Chushul-Tibet route that skirts another 
beautiful lake, the Spanggur Tso. During their infiltration into Ladakh, 
the Chinese had improved the old track right up to the Spanggur Gap. 
It could carry tanks. 

Chushul had an all-weather landing-ground. That gave the place strategic 
importance. The Chinese had their eyes upon Chushul; it was within the 
area claimed by them. In the first phase oftheir invasion, which was launched 
on this front about the same time as their attack in the east, the Chinese 
had overrun many of our frontier posts in Ladakh. Among them were Daulat 
Beg Oldi, Galwan, Sri Jap and Demchok. These posts, extending from the 
Karakoram pass in the north to the southern end of the Ladakh-Tibet 
border, were not meant to stem a major attack. They were sparsely manned, 
and were separated from each other by difficult terrain, their only function 
being to check surreptitious infiltration by the Chinese. The enemy had taken 
these posts one by one, sending wave after wave of his assault infantry in 
overwhelming numbers. 

Chushul was the pivotal point of our frontier posts. By October 2, the 
183-mile track that linked it with Leh had been converted to an unmetalled 
road. Till the end of September, 114 Infantry Brigade, which was responsible 
for the whole of Ladakh, had only two regular infantry battalions at its 
disposal: 1/8 Gorkha Rifles and 5 Jat. These were supplemented by three 
battalions of Jammu and Kashmir Militia. Brigadier T.N. Raina, who had 
commanded 14 Kumaon a few years earlier, took over the brigade on the 
morning of September 18. And, as the brigade war diary says, 'the defences 
of Chushul lay absolutely bare’ on the eve of the Chinese invasion of Ladakh. 
The airfield was then defended by approximately one platoon of 1/8 Gorkha 
Rifles and some medium machine-guns. The headquarters of the Gorkhas 
was a few miles further back at the Chushul village. 


Preparing for Battle 


When the extent of the Chinese threat was realized, frantic efforts began 
for reinforcing Chushul. The Regiment's only all-Ahir battalion till then, 
the 13th, had arrived at Baramula from Ambala in June 1962. Almost imme- 
diately after their arrival in the Sri Valley, they had started collective training 
that took them to altitudes over 12,000 feet. This training was to pay the 
Ahirs handsome dividends, for, a few days after it was over, the battalion 
found itself on the road to Leh. Orders came in quick succession: first it 
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was one company that was told to move out, then another, and finally the 
whole battalion. The battalion commander, Lieut.-Colonel H.S. Dhingra, had 
been in hospital. He had to persuade the doctors to let him go with his unit. 

It was late in the evening on October 2 that 13 Kumaon reached Leh and 
joined 114 Infantry Brigade. There was yet no inkling of Chinese designs and 
it was expected that the battalion would move to Chushul around March 
1963. But events soon began to move with breathtaking speed. 

On October 13, B Company began moving to Chushul. D Company 
followed three days later and, by October 24, the whole of 13 Kumaon 
had reached Chushul. C Company was met at Tsaka La, on the way, and 
guided straight to Rezang La, south-east of Chushul. (Map 16). Earlier, B 
Company had occupied Mugger Hill and D Company the Spanggur Gap, 
with one of its platoons holding Rezang La till the arrival of C Company. 

On October 26 the tactical headquarters of 114 Infantry Brigade moved 
to Chushul. In the fortnight that followed, the brigade received the following 
reinforcements: 


20 Lancers (AMX Tanks) 

38 Battery of 13 Field Regiment 

One troop from 32 Heavy Mortar Regiment 
1 Jat (L.L.) 

Y Company of 1 Mahar (M.M.G.s) 


By the end of October, 3 Himalayan (later Mountain) Division* had 
been formed under Major-General Budh Singh, M.C., for the overall control 
of operations in Ladakh. The situation on the eve of the battle of Chushul 
is well summed up in the war diary of 114 Infantry Brigade. 'Our troops 
were well dug down,’ it says, ‘their arms tested, their ammunition next to 
them and their hearts all set to face the Yellow Peril’. Three infantry battalions 
with attached troops now covered the approach routes to Chushul from the 
east. The features known asGurung Hill and Gun Hill as well as the Spanggur 
Gap were occupied by 1/8 Gorkha Rifles. Mugger Hill, south of the Gorkhas' 
position, was held by B and D Companies of 13 Kumaon under the overall 
command of Major R.V. Jatar. Further south, C Company of the battalion 
under Major Shaitan Singh was deployed on Rezang La. The next position, 
covering the flank of 13 Kumaon and ensuring the security of the Leh- 
Chushul road, was in depth around Tsaka La, with one company of 5 Jat 
manning it. The RCL (recoilless) guns of these three battalions were 'brigaded' 
and placed on the Spanggur Gap. The fourth infantry battalion, | Jat (L.L), 
was in the Tokung area, north of Chushul, on the Pangong Tso; its adminis- 
trative elements were formed into an ad hoc company and located on the 
Gompa Hill at Chushul. 


*One of its brigades (the 70th) was at Dungti, south-east of Chushul. 
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Rezang La 


Rezang La, about 19 miles south of the village of Chushul, guards the 
south-east approach to the Chushul valley. It is a solid, quadrangular mass, 
some 3,000 yards long and 2,000 yards in width, with a longish toe sticking 
out from its north-west corner towards the Spanggur Tso. The average 
height of the feature is 16,000 feet above sea-level; the pass itselfis at 16,420 
feet. The administrative base of C Company's position at Rezang La was 
about six miles from battalion headquarters. From this camp, it took three 
hours to climb to the pass; the only means of transport were yaks and ponies 
hired from local Ladakhis. 


Major Shaitan Singh had placed his company on the forward slopes of 
the hill. No. 7 Platoon, under Jemadar Surja, was on the north flank; 
No. 8 Platoon, under Jemadar Hari Ram, was in the pass area; and the 
centre of the position was held by No. 9 Platoon under Jemadar Ram 
Chander, with company headquarters next to it. The mortar section, under 
Naik Ram Kumar Yadav, was on the reverse slope, about 150 yards west 
of company headquarters. The operation order issued by the battalion 
commander on October 24 required all sub-units to fight to the last man and 
the last round. 


The position at Rezang La had been occupied in a hurry. The initial 
period was an ordeal for the men. The first night was spent in the open without 
much bedding. The baggage arrived next day; but things were pretty difficult 
till they got used to conditions at 16,000 feet. The least exertion put them 
out of breath; while climbing, the legs felt limp as if one were walking in a 
dream, and one had to pause after every half a dozen strokes with a pick 
or shovel. The ration potatoes were frozen when they arrived. The cooks 
could not peel them, nor could they cut them up; all they could do was 
to smash them with the hammer. Luscious oranges sent up by the quarter- 
master proved equally obstinate. The peel came off in crusty bits, like the 
shell of a boiled egg; the inside was a ball ofice. Two stoves under a degchie of 
water for tea could not bring it to the boil for hours. The most trying feature 
of life on Rezang La was, however, the icy wind that sprang up daily, like 
clockwork, around midday and continued till late into the night. But it did 
not take long for things to improve when better equipment, tinned food and 
nourishing beverages reached Rezang La. Bunkers with overhead protection 
were soon ready. 


Many gullies ran from the upper reaches of Rezang La towards Rezang 
Lungpa, two sandy tongues ofthe Spanggur Tso. These were likely approaches 
for the enemy, and the battalion had provided C Company with three 
additional light machine-guns to cover them. The platoon positions were 
wired and stocked with six first-line scales of ammunition; Ram Kumar's 
mortar section had 1,000 bombs at hand. Thus, within the resources available, 
everything had been done to make Rezang La a well-defended post, though 
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it suffered from certain disadvantages. One of these was nature's doing: 
due to an intervening feature, most of Rezang La was 'crested' to our artillery. 
Another disadvantage that applied to all troops in Ladakh and elsewhere 
was the order that the international border was not to be patrolled. This 
restricted our activity in some areas to within 400 yards of our positions. 

Throughout the lull, Chinese preparations continued. Day after day, 
our observation posts watched their build-up. Their lorries came right up 
to their post at Spanggur. They did a lot of blasting, and their boats were 
seen to ply on the Spanggur Tso at night. The area that seemed to get the 
maximum attention from them was the Spanggur Gap. Chinese parties would 
come up, spread out maps, take a good look and go back. It was, in fact, 
the obvious route for attack and we had laid anti-tank mines on it and 
covered it with RCL guns and artillery. 


November 18 was a Sunday, unusually cold, with snow falling lightly 
over Rezang La in the early hours of the morning. The day brought a battle 
that was unique. It was unique in many ways. Never before in the world's 
history had a major battle been fought at such altitude. On one side were 
men from the mountains of Sinkiang and those who had been operating for 
years in the frozen, wind-swept plains and plateaus of Tibet. They were 
equipped with 7.62 self-loading rifles and other modern weapons. Pitted 
against them were the Ahirs from Haryana, born and bred in the plains; 
many of them had not seen a snowflake till they came to Ladakh. And they 
were equipped with outmoded .303 single-action rifles of World War II 
vintage. 

To those who looked at it from a distance,"the battle began around 6.15 a.m. 
with a massive shelling of Rezang La, Mugger Hill, Gurung Hill and the 
Spanggur Gap. After some time, Chinese guns lifted their fire and brought 
a hail of shells on the airfield, the headquarters of 13 Kumaon and other 
targets. By 9 a.m., Rezang La and a portion of Gurung Hill had fallen. 
The shelling continued for some time, and then there was silence. 

On November 19, the Chinese resumed their attack on Gurung Hill, 
held by 1/8 Gorkha Rifles, and captured the remainder of the position. With 
the fall of Gurung Hill, the Spanggur Gap defences were overlooked by the 
Chinese and had to be abandoned. The fall of Rezang La exposed the flank 
of Mugger Hill; and that position too had to be given up, though still intact. 
That night Brigadier Raina ordered withdrawal to a new defence line on 
the hills south and south-west of Chushul overlooking the road to Tsaka La. 
And by first light on November 20, 13 Kumaon were in position at the Re- 
entrant, ‘less their C Company,’ as the battalion war diary puts it. C Company 
was no more. 

There had been three J.C.O.s and 124 other ranks with Major Shaitar 
Singh at Rezang La before the battle. After the position fell, 14 survivors— 
nine of them wounded—staggered into battalion headquarters. There had 
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been no wireless communication between C Company and battalion head- 
quarters during the battle; their telephone line had been cut quite early. 
In the absence of confirmed information regarding Major Shaitan Singh 
and the remaining men, they were declared 'missing, believed killed’, in 
accordance with the normal practice. 

On the night of November 21 came the surprise declaration of a unilateral 
cease-fire by the Chinese. The fighting stopped. 


Early in December, 13 Kumaon moved to Tangtse Sarai, about 50 miles 
north-west of Chushul. In the following month, they moved further north 
to Darbuk. Meanwhile, a shepherd happened to go to Rezang La. He saw 
an awesome sight: the closing stage of the battle of November 18 transformed 
into a tableau by the action of snow and the sub-zero temperature. Arrange- 
ments were then made with the Chinese authorities through the International 
Red Cross Society to collect our dead from Rezang La; and in the middle 
of February a party that included Brigadier Raina, Major G.N. Sinha* and 
officials of the Press Information Bureau equipped with cine and still 
cameras went over the battle-field. They counted 96 bodies** in battle po- 
sitions and found the entire area littered with empty shells, heavy mortar 
blinds and countless machine-gun and rifle empty cases. The visit was an 
eye-opener. It corroborated the account of the battle as given by the survivors 
and filled the missing finks in the story of Rezang La. 


The Battle 


The battle that Major Shaitan Singh and his company fought was indeed 
great. It was a battle that will be remembered by future generations of Chinese 
as well as Indians. The Chinese will remember it for the incredible heroism 
they saw; the Indians will have every reason to be proud of the brave Ahirs 
who preferred to die fighting than surrender even an inch of the sacred soil 
of their motherland. Already, in the countryside of Haryana, men and women 
sing heart-warming songs in praise of the heroes of Rezang La. 

The battle started hours before the shelling that people at a distance saw. 
In fact, the first Chinese assault was 'silent'. Their intention was to surprise 
the defenders of Rezang La. In this, they failed. 

The enemy had brought up his troops to forward assembly areas during 
the night. About 4 am. a patrol from No. 8 Platoon under Naik 


*Later Major-General G.N. Sinha. 

**By then the Chinese Red Cross Society had announced that they had with them the 
following prisoners of war: 

Jemadar Ram Chander 

Four other ranks. Three of them were wounded and one died in captivity. 

The Chinese handed over the prisoners on May 17, 1963 at a point three miles west of 
Spanggur. More bodies were also found later at Rezang La. 
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Hukam Chand discovered a large body of the enemy scrambling up through 
the gullies towards the platoon-post. He immediately raised the alarm by 
firing a red Very light and a burst from a light machine-gun. No 7 Platoon 
had a listening-post on the north-west toe of Rezang La. Those manning it 
had also seen the enemy forming up and, within moments, every man in the 
company was at his action station. Between No. 7 and No. 9 Platoons were 
a couple of gullies that also led down, like the others, to the sandy Rezang 
Lungpa. To ascertain whether these were clear of the enemy, Major 
Shaitan Singh ordered No. 9 Platoon to send out a patrol. It soon returned; 
these gullies too were swarming with Chinese. 

It was still pretty dark. The Ahirs were now sure that it was going to be a 
big attack. With bated breath they waited, their fingers on their triggers. 
Around 5 o'clock, when the dark was just beginning to lift, the first wave of 
Chinese showed through their gun-sights. Unfortunately for the enemy, the 
gullies through which they had decided to come had been ranged and all of 
C Company's light machine-guns and mortars were now trained on them. 
As the Chinese came within range, the Ahirs let them have it. 

Many ofthe enemy fell; others continued to advance. But with every 
weapon in C Company firing, the gullies in front of the three platoons were 
soon full of dead and wounded Chinese. The survivors of Reza,ng La tell an 
interesting story of this stage of the battle. Major Shaitan Singh ordered a 
2-inch mortar man to fire into a particular gully. Jemadar Hari Ram, hear- 
ing of it, remonstrated: 'Sahib, don't fire any more into that nulla; it is full of 
dead Chinese and no one is stirring any more’. Evidence of the large number 
of enemy casualties came when Rezang La was Visited three months later. 


Their frontal attack having failed, the Chinese quickly changed their plan. 
They began to shell Rezang La. The intensity of the shelling and the diver- 
sity of the weapons used were an indication of their determination to take 
the position at any cost. From the blinds recovered, it was evident that they 
employed three types of mortars: 120-mm, 81-mm and 60-mm. To destroy 
bunkers, they used 75-mm and 57-mm recoilless guns; they brought them on 
wheelbarrows to the flanks of our positions and fired them en masse. The 
four-foot deep craters found in solid rock around company headquarters 
and No. 9 Platoon were clear indication that they used a certain number of 
132-mm rockets also. 

The shelling was indeed a spectacular display of Chinese might. Captain 
Prem Singh, commanding a company of 5 Jat, watched it from Tsaka La, 
four miles away. 'I saw missiles,’ he later told the brigade commander, ‘with 
flaming red tails falling on Rezang La. To me and my company, the spectacle 
was so weird; we thought the entire Rezang La feature was on fire.' A naik 
of the Jammu and Kashmir Militia, at a post four miles south of 
Taska La, reported: 'The explosions were so great that the walls of our 
cook-house collapsed.' 
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No bunker on Rezang La could survive this onslaught. When the place 
was revisited in February 1963, corrugated iron sheets were found in bits; 
the bailies had been reduced to matchwood and the sandbags were just 
shreds of gunny. But there was no sign of panic or a withdrawal. The men 
were found in their trenches, still holding their weapons. Broken light 
machine-gun bipods, and men holding the butts of their rifles while the other 
portion had blown off, bore witness to the intensity of enemy fire. 


Under cover of the shelling, the Chinese had managed to come on the 
flanks of the forward platoons. At No. 8 Platoon, they blew a gap through 
the wire on the southern side using Bangalore torpedoes. But when some of 
them tried to push through the gap, the Ahirs gave them such a reception with 
hand-grenades that the Chinese decided to make a long detour and attack 
from the west. Getting wind of the enemy's move, Jemadar Hari Ram took 
his platoon back to an alternative position that had already been prepared. 
The Chinese must have been surprised; as soon as they formed up for the 
attack, they were greeted with well-aimed small-arms fire. But the odds 
against the Ahirs were heavy; superior numbers and fire-power were bound 
to tell and, section by section, the position fell. 

Every single man of this platoon was found dead in his trench; each had 
several bullets or splinter wounds. The 2-inch mortar man died with a bomb 
still in his hand. Jemadar Hari Ram was found with a bandage on his head. 
He had apparently tied it in a hurry while rushing from one of his sections 
to another and was killed there; the body, when recovered, was still in a 
crouching position. The brave medical orderly, Dharam Pal Dahaiya of the 
Army Medical Corps, had gone from section to section, to attend to the 
wounded. He was still holding a morphia syringe and a bandage in his hands 
when a Chinese bullet killed him. 


The attack on No. 7 Platoon had also come at the same time. It came from 
the platoon's north flank, where a large enemy force had collected. While 
the first wave of the assault troops was forming up, the platoon commander, 
Jemadar Surja, had told the 3-inch mortar section to give defensive fire. The 
first three bombs landed right in the middle of the Chinese front-line. Despite 
their many casualties, they advanced towards the top section. Instead of 
waiting for the enemy in their trenches, about a dozen ofthe Ahirs jumped out 
and charged the oncoming Chinese, who were thrice their number. And 
they fell upon the enemy like tigers. 

Meanwhile, the enemy had brought up reinforcements and a medium 
machine-gun. When fire from the latter began to come on to the platoon 
position, two of the Ahirs—Naik Gulab Singh and Lance-Naik Singh Ram— 
rushed forward and charged the gun. Both fell within a few feet of it. The 
remaining men of No. 7 Platoon and their brave commander also died 
fighting. 
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The mortar section on the reverse slope of Rezang La had been playing 
havoc with the enemy. As the enveloping attack on No. 7 and 8 Platoons 
developed, the Chinese had come nearer the mortar section on both flanks. 
The section commander, Naik Ram Kumar Yadav, had to keep on reducing 
the range till he was firing bombs without any secondaries from 40 to 50 
yards. When Rezang La was revisited, tail-fins of our bombs were picked 
up as close as 30 yards from the mortar position. Every man was in his 
trench; one of them was actually clutching a live bomb, ready to fire. Of the 
stockpile of 1,000 bombs, all had been fired, except seven; these too were 
kept prepared for firing when the section was overrun. The only survivor 
was Ram Kumar. With his nose blown off by a hand-grenade and eight 
other wounds from bullets and splinters, he managed to reach battalion 
headquarters on November 19 after escaping from Chinese custody. 


Having finished the two forward platoons and the mortar section, the 
Chinese turned their attention to company headquarters and No. 9 Platoon. 
The shelling had mangled this position. Major Shaitan Singh knew he was 
surrounded on three sides; after the shelling, he had reorganized the position 
and re-sited the light machine-guns to take on the attack. 

The guns kept firing till they were knocked out from the hands of the firers. 
By now, most of the men of No. 9 Platoon had become casualties. During 
the reorganization, Major Shaitan Singh had received a burst of fire in one 
arm. His company havildar-major, Harphul Singh, had been with him all 
the time. He persuaded Shaitan Singh to move out with those who could 
walk. 

The party was, however, discovered by the enemy, and Harphul Singh 
fell mortally wounded. Major Shaitan Singh also received a machine-gun 
burst in the abdomen. The remaining two men of the party bandaged his 
wound and, picking him up, descended into one of the ravines that led to 
C Company's base. But they had not gone far when they were caught in the 
cross-fire of enemy machine-guns. Bullets were flying all round. Major 
Shaitan Singh realized that there would be no chance of escape even for these 
two men if they had to carry him. He ordered them to leave him where he 
was and save themselves. Reluctantly, they left. Three months later, his 
body was found at that very spot. 


The Chinese did not assault Mugger Hill on November 18, but they shelled 
it heavily. Our field-guns and medium machine-guns engaged the enemy, 
and a fire-fight went on throughout the morning. B Company of 13 Kumaon 
had good observation over the Spanggur Gap and directed artillery fire on the 
enemy guns which were shelling battalion headquarters and Gurung Hill. 

At an early stage ofthe battle, D Company had sent out a patrol to Rezang 
La under Naik Rup Ram. By then, the Chinese had occupied Point 18300. 
A medium machine-gun on that hill engaged the patrol, killing two men on 
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the spot and wounding another two. The survivors made their way to bat- 
talion headquarters. 


Six hundred shells fell upon 13 Kumaon's headquarters at High Ground 
on the morning of November 18. But, thanks to the sturdiness of their 
bunkers, not a single casualty occurred due to shelling. A Company, with 
battalion headquarters, had been earmarked as brigade reserve. It was kept 
in readiness for a counter-attack in conjunction with tanks. But the swift 
course of events precluded such a move. When news of the happenings at 
Rezang La reached battalion headquarters, Lieut.-Colonel Dhingra sent 
out a patrol to look for Major Shaitan Singh. But it could not go beyond C 
Company's administrative base. Company Quartermaster-Havildar Jai 
Narain held on to his dump there till he was told to destroy it and get back 
to battalion headquarters. 


By any test, every man of C Company who fought and died at Rezang La 
was a hero. A grateful nation will remember each one of them as such. The 
name of Major Shaitan Singh, who fired these men with the spirit that prefers 
death to surrender, will live for ever in the pages of India's history. The 
nation's highest decoration for gallantry, the Param Vir Chakra, was conferred 
on him posthumously; and when his body was recovered, it was flown to 
his home-town, Jodhpur, where it was cremated with honours befitting a 
national hero. 

Of the others who fought at Rezang La, the following were decorated for 
conspicuous gallantry: 


Vir Chakra Sena Medal 
Jemadar Hari Ram* C.H.M. Harphul Singh* 
Jemadar Surja* Havildar Jai Narain 
Jemadar Ram Chander Havildar Phul Singh 
Naik Hukam Chand* Sepoy Nihal Singh 


Naik Gulab Singh* 

Naik Ram Kumar Yadav 
Lance-Naik Singh Ram* 
Sepoy Dharam Pal Dahaiya* 
*These awards were posthumous. 


Regardless of his safety, Brigadier T.N. Raina had throughout the action 
shown great courage in organizing the defences of Chushul. It was his inspired 
leadership that saved Chushul. The government awarded him the Maha Vir 
Chakra. For his devotion to duty, Lieut.-Colonel Dhingra received the Ati 
Vishisht Seva Medal. 

It was at High Ground, the place where 13 Kumaon's headquarters had 
been at the time of the battle, that the heroes of Rezang La were cremated 
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with full military honours after their bodies were recovered. Sometime 
later, a monument was raised at the spot. Inscribed on it are the following 
lines from Macaulay: 


How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples ofhis gods? 


There could be no better epitaph for the men who fought and died at 
Rezang La. The 13th were later the proud recipients of the battle honour 
"Rezang La' and the theatre honour ‘Ladakh 1962'. Emblazoned on their 
colours, these names will remind future generations of the brave men who 
died fighting for the country's honour on November 18, 1962. 


18 


The Challenge and the 
Answer 


LET HIM WHO desires peace prepare for war’. This dictum is as true 
today as it was sixteen centuries ago when Yegetius wrote it down. 
The stab in the back by the Chinese brought home the simple truth of this 
ancient saying to India's leaders. They came to realize that pacts were no 
guarantee of peace with rapacious neighbours; mere scraps of paper, these 
could be torn up any time, and the only safeguard against aggression was 
the capacity to hit back. 

The complacency that had characterized the political scene in India during 
the fifties disappeared after the Chinese invasion. The government was 
anxious to strengthen the country's armed forces. The Army was to be doubled. 
At the same time, it was to acquire more punch. This was to be done by 
giving it better weapons and equipment as well as more realistic combat 
training. Some of the existing infantry divisions were converted to mountain 
role in 1963; new mountain divisions were also raised. These divisions, 
facing the Chinese all along the northern border, received priority for new 
weapons. The self-loading 7.62-mm rifle first made its appearance in the 
spring of 1963 in infantry battalions serving with mountain formations. 
Then came the 8l-mm mortars. 

As part of the expansion, the Kumaon Regiment formed three new bat- 
talions during the two years following the Chinese invasion. Both the 8th 
and the 9th were re-raised on January 1, 1963; their class composition was 
100% Kumaonis. The former came into being at Ranikhet; Lieut.-Colonel 
M.V. Gore, who originally belonged to the Gwalior state army, came over 
from 14 Kumaon to raise it. The 3rd Battalion provided the commanding 
officer for the 9th—Lieut.-Colonel K.S. Kataria—and the battalion was 
born among the apple orchards of Chaubatia. Fifteen months later, on 
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April 1, 1964, came the 11th Battalion, Lieut.-Colonel C.P.S. Chaudhri 
raising it at Ranikhet. It followed in the footsteps of the 13th, becoming 
a purely Ahir unit. 

Of the new battalions, the 8th moved to Naoshera in September 1963 
and became part of 80 Inf. Brigade in 25 Infantry Division. It was a happy 
coincidence that the re-raised 8th joined the re-raised 25 Division; the old 
8th had fought at Kangaw during World War II under the original 25th 
Indian Division. The 9th moved to Saugor on August 20, 1963 and joined 
35 Mountain Brigade. The 11th too was destined for a mountain role; in 
December 1964 it moved to New Misamari and came under 11 Mountain 
Brigade. Early in the new year it took over the defences at Rupa (Arunachal); 
the 2nd and the 6th Battalions had already been operating in that area. 

The two battalions formed in 1962, the 5th and the 7th, had both gone 
to the India-Tibet border after their raising was complete. The 7th did not 
have far to go; towards the end of April 1963, the battalion moved to Joshi- 
math under 9 Mountain Brigade. Thereafter, Jumma Gawar, Harsil and the 
Mana, Kauri and Tunjula passes became their stamping-ground. 

The 5th had a more interesting assignment. In January 1963, they left 
the Kumaon Hills for Banarhat in the east; before they had completed a 
year, they moved to the Gangtok-Nathu La road in Sikkim. By the third 
week of June 1964, they had relieved 2 Raj Rif at Chhangu (12,500 feet). 
Their forward posts were at Nathu La (14,104 feet), Yak La (14,565 feet), 
Cho La (14,563 feet) and Sebu La (14,300 feet). At Nathu La, the Kumaonis 
faced the Chinese at a distance of 30 yards across level ground. In August 
that year, the battalion had the misfortune to lose their adjutant, Captain 
N.P.S. Ahlawat, who died in a mine-laying accident. Major R. Ganapathi, 
one of the company commanders, a J.C.O. and an N.C.O. were also wounded 
in the same accident. 


Pakistan's Designs 


Increasing manpower and new equipment were bound to have their impact 
on the armed forces. Their morale got a boost and they faced their tasks 
with greater confidence. But this accretion of strength was not palatable to 
Pakistan. Ever since that country's birth, its leaders had chosen to treat India 
as an enemy. Though Partition had left many problems in its wake, the issue 
that was mainly responsible for bedevilling the relations between the two 
countries was that of Jammu and Kashmir. Some rapprochement did 
occur after the Nehru-Liaquat Pact of 1951, but things became more difficult 
after the army took over power in Pakistan under General (later Field- 
Marshal) Mohammad Ayub Khan in 1958. He was prepared to come to 
terms with India provided Kashmir was handed over to him on a platter. 

The state of Jammu and Kashmir had willingly acceded to the Indian 
Union in October 1947, but Pakistan's leaders have continued to press their 
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claim to it on the basis of its Muslim majority. Successive governments of 
Pakistan have reiterated that claim, annexation by force being never ruled 
out. When General Ayub Khan seized power, he too promised Kashmir 
to the Pakistanis. And he had every intention of keeping his promise. 

Even before the army take-over, Pakistan had joined certain military 
alliances: SEATO in 1954, CENTO in 1955. Sponsored by the United States 
of America as part of the 'cold war', these alliances were directed against 
the Communist Bloc, headed by Russia. Their membership gave Pakistan 
large quantities of modern weapons and equipment as ‘aid’ in return for 
bases for the U.S.A. India's leaders were against joining military pacts. 
They had no wish to involve the country in the 'cold war’. 

Sabre-rattling over Kashmir had always been a favourite pastime of 
Pakistan's leaders. The arms-aid under SEATO and CENTO made them 
more bellicose. Then came the Chinese invasion. The rough handling that 
the Indian Army received at the hands of the Chinese put ideas into the 
heads of the military rulers of Pakistan. They aligned themselves with China 
and, soon after the end of Sino-Indian hostilities, signed a boundary 
agreement with that country in respect of territory in Kashmir over which 
they had no legal title. These moves were designed to force India into the 
corner politically before trying military conclusions with her. 

Under the circumstances, our rearmament was naturally unwelcome to 
Pakistan. Seeing our strength grow day by day, President Ayub Khan came 
to the conclusion that he must strike before India became too powerful 
to be challenged. But the wary Pathan that he was, he was not the one to 
take chances. Before embarking on his venture, he decided to test Pakistan 
Army's newly acquired weapons as well as 'gauge the mood of the Indian 
government and capabilities of the Indian Army'. And the place he chose 
for his test was the Rann of Kutch in Gujarat. 

A Ssalt-covered desert, the Rann is some 9,000 square miles in area and 
remains flooded during six months in the year. Pakistan had for some time 
been laying claim to 3,500 square miles of the Rann north of the 24th parallel. 
Before Independence, the Rann was a part of the princely state of Kutch. 
Documents of that period clearly showed the whole of the Rann in Kutch; 
and as that state had acceded to India, Pakistan's claim had no basis. All 
the same, President Ayub Khan decided that it was a good enough excuse 
to start hostilities. 

The Indian border in the Rann area was guarded by a company of police. 
In January 1965, the Indus Rangers, a para-military force of Pakistan, 
occupied a strip of our territory. The civil authorities of Gujarat protested; 
the only result was that Pakistan established a post in our territory at Kan- 
jarkot. As a safeguard against further encroachment, India moved four 
companies of Central Reserve Police to the border. To overawe the Indian 
police, Pakistan brought up a regular infantry brigade in March and shot 
up one of our posts. Later, when Indian troops moved to the Rann, President 
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Ayub Khan seat in his 8th Infantry Division with two regiments of armour. 
On April 24 Pakistan began large-scale operations. The hurriedly constructed 
defences at some of our posts were overrun, the Pakistanis using armour 
and infantry in overwhelming numbers.* 

Operating from its bases in Sind, the Pakistan Army was fighting on ground 
of its choosing in Kutch. India decided not to be drawn into a large-scale 
struggle there and fight elsewhere, if necessary. On April 28, Prime Minister 
Lai Bahadur Shastri warned Pakistan that the Indian Army would not 
hesitate to strike at a point of its choosing anywhere on the Indo-Pak border 
if that country continued its aggressive activities. A few days earlier, the 
Indian Army had been alerted throughout the country; now our troops 
began moving to their concentration areas. 

The warning had the desired effect. Prime Minister Harold Wilson of 
Great Britain had also been making efforts to end the fighting between two 
members of the Commonwealth. Even otherwise, President Ayub Khan 
must have felt that the probe in the Rann had achieved its aim: his weapons 
had been tested, and his armed forces had demonstrated their might. On 
May | he stopped further aggressive action; an official cease-fire was declared 
from July 1, and an agreement was signed for the withdrawal of forces by 
both sides and arbitration of the dispute by a tribunal. 


Provocations in Jammu & Kashmir 


The attack in the Rann was merely a probe for the operation that President 
Ayub Khan had planned for the conquest of Jammu and Kashmir. Pre- 
paration for that operation had gone on for some time. During the first 
phase, tension was to be created in the area of the Cease-Fire Line in Jammu 
and Kashmir. Towards that end, provocations and violations of the cease- 
fire by Pakistan rose steeply during 1964 and 1965. In 1963 there had been 
448 'incidents' on the Cease-Fire Line; in 1964 there were 522 and in 
the first seven months of 1965 there were 1,800. The figures speak for 
themselves. 

When the balloon went up in April 1965, there were four Kumaon bat- 
talions in Jammu and Kashmir: the 4th, the 8th, the 14th and the 15th. Of 
these, the 15th in the Chhamb sector, was subject to the maximum stress. 
Later, when open hostilities broke out, this area was to see the severest 
fighting. 

The 15th had left Gaya on December 20, 1961 and, on joining 191 In- 
fantry Brigade, they were deployed around Malpur. A detachment was 
stationed at Akhnur to guard the bridge on the Chenab. About the middle 
of 1963, they moved to Sakrana to take over a stretch of the Cease-Fire Line; 


*Pakistan infantry used armoured personnel carriers in their attacks and the tank force 
included the U.S. Patton. 
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they had posts at Moel, Maira, Dalla, Pir Jamal, Nathan and Burejal.* 
(Map 17). The Pakistanis holding positions across the line were trigger- 
happy. There were frequent incidents; the average was five to six a month. 
U.N. Observers had a busy time investigating these. In July 1964, a particularly 
bad month, there were 44 cases of unprovoked firing by the Pakistanis in 
the battalion's sector. In the following month, they ambushed one of the 
battalion's patrols, killing two ofthe party and wounding one. In September, 
two more men were wounded in wanton firing across the line. 

In the second week of November, the battalion moved back to Dhok 
Khalsa for a short respite from picquet duty. But the beginning of 1965 saw 
them back at Sakrana and the picquets. The provocations were now on the 
increase. On May 2, C Company had to send out a patrol from Pir Jamal 
to intercept some Pakistanis who had intruded into Indian territory. When 
the patrol reached Pir Ki Tekri, it came under fire from automatics. Two of 
our sepoys who advanced in the direction from which the fire was coming 
were shot down. Sepoy Sher Ram** showed exemplary courage and recovered 
the bodies under heavy fire. The Kumaonis later charged the enemy, killing 
eight of them. 


After joining 80 Infantry Brigade at Naoshera, the 8th were busy training 
till February 1964, when they were ordered to occupy picquets at Kaman 
Gosha Gala and the Chhawa ridge, south of Naoshera. (Map 11). These 
were old trouble spots and the 8th had to be vigilant. They did a good deal 
of patrolling along the Cease-Fire Line, and so did the Pakistanis. Now and 
then they would lay an ambush for each other. In such encounters, the 
battalion lost seven men (one killed, six wounded) during August. On Sep- 
tember 20 the Kumaonis got their chance and killed 14 of the enemy and 
wounded another nine. Occasional clashes continued during the following 
weeks till it was time for the battalion to get a break; they were pulled back 
to Jindrah in November. 

Early in the new year, the 8th were again on the move. They joined 120 
Infantry Brigade, occupying seven picquets in the Bhimbar Gali area, south- 
east of Mendhar. (Map 13). It was not long before they made their presence 
felt, and in an encounter at Lanjot on February 22, Naik Prem Singh won 
the Sena Medal. 


The 14th had continued to operate in the Rampur-Buniyar area (161 
Infantry Brigade) till September 1963 when they were moved to Damana 
in the Jammu area. Their tenure in the Kashmir Valley had been unevent- 
ful except for the death of an N.C.O. and an other rank in August 1960 
when the Pakistanis ambushed one of their patrols. Their stay at Damana 


*Subsequently the battalion established posts at other places also and held Laleali and 
the Kalidhar complex. 
**Sepoy Sher Ram received the Sena Medal for his bravery. 
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was equally quiet except for their being called into Jammu on two occasions 
in aid of civil power during February 1964. In the summer of the following 
year, they were getting ready to move down to Saugor, in Madhya Pradesh, 
when orders came asking them to relieve 7 Madras in the Jhalas sector (Punch) 
for ashort while. Thus, towards the end of July 1965, we find the 14th 
deployed on 12 picquets, eight of them in contact with the Pakistanis. Lieut.- 
Colonel Charan Singh had taken over command a couple of months earlier. 


The 4th Battalion had begun their third tenure in Kashmir in 1962. By 
the end of July that year, they had reached Tangdhar and joined 104 In- 
fantry Brigade. In August they relieved 6/5 Gorkha Rifles in the forward 
areas, one of their posts being at the Nastachhun pass. (Map 18). January 
1964 brought them an additional task when they were told to take over some 
of the posts held by the Punjab Armed Police as the latter had to move to 
Srinagar following the Hazrat Bal incident. It was also during that month 
that Sepoy Pal Singh was selected for the Inter-Services Boxing Championship. 
In the following month he was chosen for the National Championship. 

Towards the end of June the battalion moved to Trehgam, under 268 
Infantry Brigade. They had posts at Pharkian Ki Gali, Naugam, Dat Gali 
and Bangas. As in Chhamb, the month of July brought tension in this sector, 
and the battalion moved to forward positions. The Pakistanis were pretty 
aggressive and ambushed some men ofthe battalion moving from one picquet 
to another within our territory on September 15, killing C.Q.M.H. Madho 
Singh and an A.M.C. sepoy attached to the battalion; a sweeper who was 
with the party was kidnapped. In October, the 4th were again placed under 
104 Infantry Brigade. 

Early in April 1965, the 4th began to prepare for a move to sunnier climes. 
Orders had come through that Belgaum would be their next station, and an 
advance party left. The 8th were to relieve them and their advance party 
arrived at Trehgam in the last week of April. But President Ayub Khan's 
venture in the Rann messed up the move and the advance party of the 8th 
returned to Bhimbar Gali four days after its arrival at Trehgam. The 
advance party of the 4th was also recalled from Belgaum. 


Guerillas Unleashed 


The reader has seen that the storm in Gujarat blew over quickly. The 
conclusion of the Kutch agreement was an occasion for exchange of messages 
of goodwill between President Ayub Khan and Prime Minister Shastri. The 
former 'was now effusive in his praise of the agreement'. Both expressed the 
hope that the remaining disputes between the two countries would also be 
settled in the same spirit. It makes one sad to reflect that while the President 
of Pakistan was making pious declarations of peace, his armed forges were 
putting the finishing touches to the second stage of the plan for conquering 
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Kashmir. His strike in the Rann of Kutch had taken India by surprise; he 
was now preparing a bigger surprise. 

The second stage of the Kashmir plan envisaged a large-scale infiltration 
by guerillas. Formed during May 1965, the guerilla force numbered some 
30,000 officers and men, well trained and well equipped. It bore a fancy name: 
‘Gibraltar Forces'. There were ten of these ‘forces’, each comprising six 
units of five companies (110 men to each company). Each company contained 
regular troops of the Azad Kashmir army, which was part of the Pakistan 
Army, along with Mujahid and Razakarirregulars. Each company's armament 
consisted of eight light machine-guns, 60 rifles, 40 sten-guns, three 83-mm 
rockets, four 2-inch mortars and four .30 Browning machine-guns. Each 
force was allotted its point of entry into Indian territory and a specified task. 
The guerillas were to slip across the Cease-Fire Line in small bands, travelling 
on foot at night through remote paths and jungle routes. They mostly wore 
the baggy salwar and loose shirt of the Kashmiri pattern. This dress would 
enable them to mingle with the local population with ease; it was also quite 
useful for hiding the weapons they carried. 

The Gibraltar Forces were under the overall command of Major-General 
Akhtar Hussain Malik, commander of Pakistan's 12th Infantry Division. 
In the second week of July, President Ayub Khan is said to have given a 
pep-talk to the ten force commanders at Murree. Major-General Malik 
addressed the company commanders on August | at Kotli and gave them 
their final briefing. Four days later, the guerillas began to infiltrate all 
along the Cease-Fire Line. 

Their general task was to blow up bridges, destroy supply and ammunition 
dumps, attack bases and kill officers and commanders. Each force bore a 
code-name. These names were quite romantic, linked as they were to famous 
Muslim warriors of a bygone age. The force with the most important task 
was named after Salauddin, the great Sultan of Egypt and Syria of 
the Crusades fame. The Salauddin Force headed for Srinagar. The plan 
was for its men to arrive in the city unobserved on August 8 by mingling 
with crowds coming from the countryside to attend the festival of Pir Dastgir, 
which was being held that day. On the following day, a large political rally 
was scheduled to be held, the occasion being the anniversary of Sheikh 
Abdulla's arrest in 1953. The guerillas were to join the rally, 'seize control 
of it and arouse the crowds into overthrowing the Sadiq government in the 
name of the people’. At the same time, the Srinagar airfield and the radio 
station were to be captured and then a pro-Pakistan administration was to be 
installed. Indian security forces were bound to intervene; at that stage, the 
newly installed regime would appeal to Pakistan for help, and the regular 
Pakistan Army would step in to support the ‘liberation’. 

The plan was masterly. But it failed. Its failure was largely due to the quick 
reaction of India's security forces; after they recovered from the initual 
surprise, they had the guerillas on the run. Another reason for the failure 
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of Gibraltar Forces was that they did not get the general support of the people 
of Kashmir on which Pakistan had relied so much. 

Indian and Kashmir government officials had anticipated a certain amount 
of guerilla activity in the state, but they had not visualized a well-coordinated 
operation at the massive scale at which it came. After the Kutch agreement 
was signed, Indian troops had moved back to their cantonments in the first 
week of July. They resumed their peacetime routine, picking up the threads 
where they had been left before the Rann episode. On July 8 we find an 
advance party from 4 Kumaon again leave for Belgaum. A week later, a 
party from the 8th also arrived and began to take over stores and equipment. 
The main body of the 8th reached Trehgam on August 1. 

Within a couple of days the 4th had been relieved. They were to move out on 
August 5, but administrative reasons forced a postponement for a few days. 
Nothing unusual had till then occurred. 

It was on August 6 that a formation on 8 Kumaon's flank learnt of the 
infiltration from a captured other rank of 23 Azad Kashmir Battalion. The 
information was passed on to other formations and units, and precautionary 
measures were taken. As part of these, 4 Kumaon were ordered on August 
7 to undertake certain duties for a day. These included the use of two 
platoons, one under command of 104 Infantry Brigade and the other under 
268 Infantry Brigade. In the case of the former, the Kumaonis were to look 
after the brigade's rear details at Chowkibal; the second platoon was to 
protect the bridge at Karalpura. Both platoons set out from the battalion 
camp at Trehgam around four o'clock in the afternoon. 

As the Kumaonis were later to learn, it was the Khalid Force they were 
up against in this area. This force had slipped through the Qazinag Dhar- 
Tutmari Gali route around August 4, and one of its groups had concentrated 
at Point 8533, a heavily wooded feature, some six miles north-west of 
Trehgam. It was charged with the task of raiding the camp at Trehgam and 
the destruction of its ammunition dump as well as the Karalpura bridge. 

Though 4 Kumaon had no operational responsibility, the commanding 
officer, Lieut.-Colonel N.A. Salick, Vr. C., decided to send out a protective 
patrol for the security of the camp, most of the 8th being tied up on picquets. 
Accordingly, a platoon from A company left at 7 p.m. under Second-Lieute- 
nant J.P. Joshi; its task was to secure the high ground that dominated 
the camp. 

The patrol had been out an hour and a half when it came upon some men 
of the Khalid Force. They opened fire on being challenged, but took to 
their heels soon after the patrol began to answer. They left behind six pre- 
pared charges fitted with igniter switches. 

When news of this encounter reached battalion headquarters, A and D 
Companies were sent out straightaway: the former to link up with Joshi's 
patrol, the latter to secure a feature that overlooked the ammunition dump 
at Trehgam. But enemy intentions and the extent of his threat were not yet 
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known; and, while these moves were taking place, a farewell party that had 
been arranged by 8 Kumaon at their mess for officers of 4 Kumaon continued. 
The J.C.O.s of the 4th were also attending a similar function. 

Half an hour before midnight, the camp and the ammunition dump came 
under small-arms fire from the Trehgam ridge. Several bullets went over the 
officers' mess; the farewell parties broke up and everyone hurried to his action 
station. The firing continued for about 30 minutes, though in the dark the 
enemy were hitting no one. Then came the sound of answering fire from 
D Company, who had by then reached a position of vantage; and the enemy 
stopped firing. 

About | a.m. two sepoys of A Company came running to battalion head- 
quarters. They brought the news that the enemy had attacked the bridge 
and heavy fighting was going on. C Company were then rushed off under 
Major Gurbax Singh to deal with the situation. The enemy tried to block 
the company's advance. Again, D Company were able to help; they kept 
the enemies’ heads down with their light machine-guns. When C Company 
reached the bridge, they found 11* ofthe defenders dead, and three, including 
Jemadar Umrao Singh, wounded. One of the wounded men, Sepoy Prem 
Prakash, was still gallantly guarding the bridge. There was no sign of the 
enemy, except for a wounded sepoy from 19 A.K. Battalion. One 65-pound 
charge was lying unexploded; one small charge had exploded and damaged 
two planks of the bridge; a third charge was still fitted to the metal frame of 
the bridge. 

The action at the Karalpura bridge was remarkable for the gallantry shown 
by one of the section commanders, Naik Ram Kumar. He carried back, 
under fire, Jemadar Umrao Singh after the latter was wounded. In doing 
this he was injured by a grenade splinter, but he kept rallying his men for 
the defence of the bridge till he was killed while attacking the enemy demoli- 
tion party. This N.C.O.'s bravery was recognized with a posthumous award 
of the Vir Chakra. 

On August 8 there were stray encounters with the enemy in mopping-up 
operations and a few prisoners were taken. In the early hours of the morning, 
the base at Naugam had also received the enemy's attention, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Gore moved his battalion headquarters there to be able to control 
the situation more effectively. On the following day, a pursuit force from 
4 Kumaon (A Company and a platoon from D Company), under Major 
Y.S. Bisht, attacked an enemy harbour. It killed two of the enemy and 
captured about six tons of arms, ammunition and stores. Seventy ponies 
later carried the stuff back to the base. Among the captured material were 
some secret documents. These proved quite useful, revealing the enemy's 
plan and his cipher code. 

Around noon on August 12, Major Gopal Singh, the second-in-command 


*These included a sepoy of 40 Field Park Company. 
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of 8 Kumaon, came upon an enemy party while leading a patrol near Naugam. 
He managed to kill one of them and bring back his sten-gun. This party must 
have been on a reconnaissance mission, for the following morning brought 
a raid. Supported by 2-inch mortars, bren-guns, Browning machine-guns 
and 83-mm rockets, it started at 5.30. Lieut.-Colonel Gore was killed within 
the first five minutes while moving from his mortar position to a forward 
trench. 

The raid lasted ten minutes. Within this period, 8 Kumaon lost seven men 
in killed; Major Gopal Singh, a J.C.O. and 18 other ranks were wounded. 
In 874 A.T. Company, also located at Naugam, two other ranks were killed 
and ten wounded. They also lost 77 of their animals. It was a bold raid but 
also costly to the enemy: he left behind 12 of his dead. 

That afternoon the enemy attacked the convoy carrying the wounded 
to hospital, killing three men from 8 Kumaon and two from other units; 
five other ranks from 8 Kumaon were also wounded. On August 14 another 
attempt was made on Naugam, but 8 Kumaon repulsed it. That day the 
seriously wounded were evacuated by helicopter, and the other casualties 
were sent in a convoy escorted by light tanks of the Central India Horse. 
By August 20, the headquarters of the 8th had moved to Chowkibal; two days 
later, Lieut.-Colonel J.N. Kunzru arrived from 13 Kumaon to assume 
command of the battalion. 

The Khalid Force did not spare Chowkibal. Its garrison received consi- 
derable attention fromjitter parties and many attempts were made to blow up 
its supply dump and vehicle park. To meet the fluid situation created by 
large-scale infiltration, the battalion was ordered to occupy Tutmari Gali 
and a feature called Gun Hill. Two sepoys of 8 Kumaon were mentioned in 
despatches for gallantry in actions fought by the battalion during August. 

Meanwhile, in 4 Kumaon's sector hide-and-seek operations against the 
infiltrators had gone on. August 13 had apparently been set apart as a big 
day by the Khalid Force. That day, it staged a raid against Trehgam also, 
killing Sepoy Ghar Singh, who is described in the battalion's war diary as 
their 'beloved' on account of his great sense of humour. But the Kumaonis 
were not to leave Ghar Singh's death unavenged; they got their chance later. 


President Ayub Khan's Gibraltar Forces brought quite an exciting task 
for 3 Kumaon. They were under orders to move to Tangtse in Ladakh; and a 
large advance party, including six of their officers, had already left Amritsar. 
The main body set out under Lieut.-Colonel G.N. Sinha on August 10 in 
pouring rain. From Pathankot the battalion followed the new route to 
Udhampur via Dhar as the guerillas had begun to interfere with the 
Pathankot-Jammu road. Driving ahead of his battalion, the commanding 
officer called at the headquarters of XV Corps to receive instructions for the 
acclimatization schedule in Ladakh. 

By then the Gibraltar Forces had begun to cause anxiety to the civil and 
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military authorities throughout Jammu and Kashmir. The Salauddin Force 
had fanned out after it had reached Chor Panjal. One group had then 
headed for Gulmarg, while the main body made for Khag. Making the 
Khag forest their base, this group began extensive operations. Though the 
force failed to achieve its primary aim of raising a revolt in the Valley, 
it was responsible for large-scale sabotage and acts of violence and arson 
at Baramula, Badgam, Yusmarg and in and around Srinagar itself. Due 
to the inability of the police to deal with the guerillas in the Valley, the task 
had to be handed over to the Army on August 9. 

The Ghaznavi Force, whose strength later rose to some 2,000 men, was 
the biggest group of the Gibraltar Forces. Its depredations caused the 
maximum worry to our security forces. Entering Jammu from Kotli, it 
spread itself over the Jhangar-Rajauri-Mendhar-Punch area. The Pakistan 
Air Force supported it by air-drops. 

On arrival at the headquarters of XV Corps, Lieut.-Colonel Sinha was 
told that the move of his battalion to Ladakh was postponed; it would instead 
join 68 Infantry Brigade at Tangmarg to eject the guerillas from the Valley. 
Elements from the Ghaznavi Force were reported to be heading for the 
bridge at Ramban. This strategic bridge on the Udhampur-Srinagar road 
was guarded by five policemen at the time. Speed was essential to save it, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Sinha was ordered to rush one of his companies to Ramban 
and take the remainder of the battalion to Srinagar. 

It was 6 p.m. by the time the battalion began to arrive in Udhampur. 
Telling them to follow him at once, the commanding officer took the road to 
Ramban. When he arrived there, he found a crowd gathered near the bridge; 
it included some civil officials. They told him that the enemy was approaching 
fast. Just then a truckful of Hindu refugees arrived from Dhamkund, 15 miles 
west of Ramban, with the news that the enemy was nearing the Dhamkund 
bridge on the Chenab. The commanding officer ordered his intelligence 
officer to advance with the protection section towards Dhamkund and meet 
the enemy as far west as possible and delay him by laying ambushes so as 
to gain time for the main body to arrive. 

The battalion arrived at Ramban around 10.30 that night. A platoon 
from C Company was then deployed at the bridge and the remainder of the 
company were ordered to push off to Dhamkund. They arrived just in time 
to save the bridge there. 

While the rest of the battalion were on their way to Srinagar, the comman- 
ding officer received instructions that one company should be diverted to 
Shupiyan as that place was under attack. It was a detachment of the Salauddin 
Force that was causing trouble there. On arrival at Srinagar, Lieut.-Colonel 
Sinha was briefed by the Corps Commander. The battalion was now placed 
directly under the Corps, and its immediate task was to protect the road 
between Banihal and Batote; all troops in that area were placed under 3 
Kumaon. Meanwhile, Pakistan Radio and its satellite, the Azad Kashmir 
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Radio, were announcing that the Banihal tunnel and the Ramban bridge had 
been destroyed. Such false and fanciful broadcasts by Pakistan were a regular 
feature of this period. 

Protecting 40 miles of road in mountainous terrain is tricky business. 
It would have been impossible for the Kumaonis to guard every bit of it or 
even the several vulnerable points on it. The commanding officer decided 
to entrust the latter to the police, keeping only the Ramban bridge and Banihal 
in the care of troops; the main strength of the battalion was to comb out the 
area by encircling and searching the suspected hideouts of the guerillas. 

During the ensuing three weeks the battalion carried out three main opera- 
tions: the first cleared the Bhajmasta ridge; the second was more wide-ranging 
and encompassed the whole region from the Banihal tunnel to Ramsu over 
the Pir Panjal range; the third drove the infiltrators back to the Ans river, 
some thirty miles west of the Banihal-Srinagar road. These operations 
kept the whole area free from trouble. Despite the almost daily 
claims by Radio Pakistan and Azad Kashmir Radio about attacks on our 
convoys by ‘freedom fighters’, it must be said to the credit of 3 Kumaon 
that during this period 'not a single shot was fired by the infiltrators on any 
of our long convoys.’ 

The battalion war diary of this period relates an interesting episode that 
goes to show what common sense and a little daring can achieve. Some 
trouble had been reported at Doda, and shots had been fired at the residence 
of the Deputy Commissioner and the Superintendent of Police. A young 
subaltern, Second-Lieutenant H.N. Singh, was sent off with a section to 
investigate. By quiet enquiry, he discovered that the trouble was not so 
much the work of infiltrators as the communal factions within the town. 
'2/Lieut. H.N. Singh made his 10 men march through the streets of Doda 
ten times in the day by different routes,’ says the war diary, ‘giving the im- 
pression of a company-group'’. Then he proclaimed himself a Company 
Commander, collected prominent citizens and told them ofthe dire conseque- 
nces that would follow, if he but heard another shot in their town. Doda 
remained peaceful thereafter. 


In the Punch sector (93 Infantry Brigade), where 14 Kumaon were holding 
positions around Jhalas, the guerillas created a good deal of confusion, 
blowing up bridges, ambushing convoys and occupying tactically important 
features. They even succeeded in cutting off Punch from Bhimbar Gali for 
some days. The hilly terrain and the nearness of their bases in Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir made the area ideal for infiltration. 

At Jhalas, they made their opening move at midnight August 7/8 with a 
rocket-attack on 14 Kumaon's base and firing on their company localities 
with mortars and machine-guns. Thereafter, the shelling of their positions, 
became a daily affair. On August 15, the battalion lost their quartermaster 
havildar; he had gone to draw stores from the rear and was killed in an 
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ambush on the Surankot-Bhimbar Gali road. No reserve troops were avail- 
able to deal with the guerillas, and picquets had to be 'milked' to form parties 
for combing operations. In one of these, Major G.K. Sahney and an N.C.O. 
of the battalion were wounded. Between August 7 and September 24, 14 
Kumaon suffered eight casualties due to shelling: three other ranks were 
killed and five wounded. 


One of the spots where guerilla activity was kept at red-hot intensity was 
Chhamb. The guerillas began to show their hand quite early in this area: 
the Pak border was so near and the terrain quite easy. On August 7, 15 
Kumaon, then at Malpur, had to rush their A Company to the Balvinder 
Bridge. On the following day, B Company was sent off to Sundar Bani. 
By August 12 both companies had returned to Malpur; but on the following 
day, C Company was again sent out, this time to Dewa, a couple of miles 
east of the Cease-Fire Line, and placed under 8 J. & K. Rifles. (Map 17). 
On August 15, B Company joined C Company; both were to take part in 
an operation that was being mounted by 191 Infantry Brigade to drive out 
the infiltrators who had swarmed into the Laleali-Kalidhar area. At 9 a.m. 
on the following day, while most of the brigade was concentrated in the 
assembly area, the brigade commander, Brigadier B.F. Master, and his 
GSO 3 were killed in shelling by the Pakistanis. It was heavy shelling and 
resulted in considerable loss of equipment. The two companies of 15 Kumaon 
also lost six men—three killed, three wounded. The operation was called 
off; subsequently, some of our forward posts were lost. 


On August 17, B and C Companies were deployed at Mandiala and placed 
under 3 Mahar for future operations. That day, the remaining two rifle 
companies of 15 Kumaon also moved out: D Company to Sundar Bani, 
A Company to the brigade ammunition dump on the old Jammu road. 
Battalion headquarters had earlier moved to Akhnur. It was there that Lieut.- 
Colonel A.E. Joseph joined the unit on August 18. That day the companies 
at Mandiala recaptured the Nathan and Maira posts. 

On August 20, battalion headquarters moved forward to Jaurian Heights, 
and C Company joined it there from Maira. B Comapny also moved that 
day from Nathan to Palanwala for the protection ofthe gun-area. Orders now 
came through to position the battalion at Mandiala. The guerillas were on 
the run in this sector; and, while the battalion moved to the concentration 
area, two of its companies were to comb the area north of the road. In these 
operations, D Company, under Major B.S. Yadav, captured large quantities 
of arms, ammunition and other stores in the Nathuan Tibba-Dhakhar area 
on August 28. The battalion concentrated at Mandiala Heights on the follow- 
ing day. 


The use of artillery at Chhamb was not the only instance of the support 
that the Pakistan Army was giving the Gibraltar Forces. Such support had 
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become quite common all along the Cease-Fire Line after the initial guerilla 
operations failed to show spectacular results. Quite early in their operations 
against the guerillas, the Indian Army had come to realize that the 
only effective way to deal with them was to plug their routes of entry into 
Indian territory and hit back at Pak posts supporting them. On August 15, 
Indian troops seized three Pakistani posts in the Kargil sector. These over- 
looked the Srinagar-Leh road and the Pakistanis had been firing on our 
convoys from them*. Some days later, our troops struck in the Tithwal sector, 
capturing two strategic posts, including Pir Saheba, and advancing up to the 
Kishenganga. 

When President Ayub Khan sent his Gibraltar Forces into Jammu and 
Kashmir, he had not bargained for losing chunks of territory he already 
held. The Indian Army's reprisals must have worried him. Then on August 
28, the Indian Army struck another blow, capturing the Haji Pir Pass, together 
with a string of posts around it. In the cease-fire agreement of 1948, India had 
lost this pass. It linked Uri with Punch and its capture gave us control over 
an area that was being used extensively by the guerillas to slip into Kashmir. 
Seizure of the Haji Pir Pass was perhaps the last straw for President Ayub 
Khan. But he was not a man to be outdone easily; he had a well-laid plan 
for such a contingency: 'Grand-Slam'. 


'Grand-Slam' 


Preparations for the launching of 'Grand-Slam' had gone on for some time; 
India was unaware of these. The plan aimed at a drive against Akhnur by 
way of Chhamb so as to cut off Naoshera, Rajauri and Punch. After Akhnur, 
Jammu was to be the next objective; its capture would cut off Kashmir from 
the rest of India and give Pakistan the opportunity to dictate terms 
to India. 

The launching of 'Grand-Slam' was dramatic. At 4 a.m. on September 1, 
Pakistan began a heavy artillery and mortar bombardment of our forward 
posts in the Chhamb sector. Jhangar, 35 miles north-west of Chhamb, was 
also shelled at the same time by way of deception. At about 8.30, a squadron 
of Pattons, accompanied by some infantry, attacked in the gap between 
Moel and Paur. Simultaneously, another attack came from the Mattewala 
side, in the south, with a squadron of Shermans heading towards Manawar. 

While our troops were battling against these two attacks, a third was 
launched against them from the Pir Maungawali area along the road to 
Mandiala. This assault was led by a regiment of Pattons. Our armour reacted 
swiftly, but the enemy had brought his forces in overwhelming strength and 
we had no heavy tanks in this sector to match the Patton. In the unequal 


*The Indian Army had taken these posts in May 1965 also, following attacks on or 
convoys, but in the interests of amity had given them back to Pakistan after the Kutch 
agreement. 
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battle that followed, some of our forward posts were overrun and others 
were encircled by enemy armour. 

By noon, the forward companies of 15 Kumaon reported the approach 
of enemy tanks. They had no wire or mines to protect their positions; but 
with the Gunners supporting them, they were able to repel three attacks. 
Despite the desperate situation, the Kumaonis did not lose their nerve. How 
their RCL gunner, Havildar Harihar Singh, was able to save the brigade 
headquarters from being overrun is described in the brigade's war diary. 
‘The enemy tanks were now within 500 yards of brigade headquarters and 
the situation was rather grave. Then came a remarkable performance by a 
Kumaon depth RCL gun, which destroyed the leading enemy tank, and 
knocked out the barrel of the following tank. Seeing the first tank casualties, 
the following tanks which were heading towards Mandiala became cautious 
and turned south. This action by the RCL gun proved quite deterrent to the 
enemy who stopped the onslaught, probably apprehending that there might 
be more RCL guns and tanks in Mandiala'.* 


But with enemy tanks all over, 191 Infantry Brigade could not hold 
Chhamb much longer unless help came. They asked for air-support. It 
came at 6 p.m. The air-strikes checked the enemy but could not alter the 
course of battle.** By then, the Pakistanis had driven a wedge between 
Mandiala and Chhamb; at 9 p.m. the brigade commander ordered a with- 
drawal. 

By 10 p.m. some of the enemy tanks had crossed over to the east bank of 
the Manawar Tawi. The Kumaonis were the last to withdraw; they left 
Mandiala around 2.30 a.m. on September 2. About 6.30 in the morning, 
while they were moving towards Jaurian, enemy aircraft strafed that place 
and the battalion had to make for Akhnur through the hills. By 10 p.m. 
they had reached the Akhnur fort. Their casualties in the fighting on 
September | totalled 18: four other ranks killed, Major Paramjit Singh, 
two J.C.O.s and 11 other ranks wounded. Havildar Devi Prakash Singh, 
who had held on to his post at Mandiala despite the heavy odds and in 
doing so had lost his life, was awarded the Vir Chakra posthumously; 
Havildar Harihar Singh was mentioned in despatches. 


India's Answer 


It must be admitted that 'Grand-Slam' was bold as well as masterly. The 
ground chosen was admirable: good tank country and close to Pak bases. 
The terrain from the Indian side was unfavourable, and there was a long 
line of communication to maintain and guard. India also suffered from a 


*15 Kumaon's RCL guns destroyed another two enemy tanks that day. 
**Tn the fluid situation prevailing in the battle zone, our aircraft accidentally hit the bri- 
gade's gun area, causing considerable damage. 
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legal difficulty: while the Pakistanis could assemble their tank force in the 
contiguous area that lay in Pakistan proper, India was precluded by the 
cease-fire agreement of 1948 from maintaining an armoured formation in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

And 'Grand-Slam' almost succeeded. By September 5, the Pakistan Army 
had taken Jaurian, and its armoured columns were heading for Akhnur. 
However, while formulating his plan, President Ayub Khan had apparently 
not taken into consideration an important factor: the mood in India. He 
must have thought that by the time the Indians stirred into action, his troops 
would be in Jammu. But India's leaders were in no mood to let him realize 
this dream. 

India's answer to 'Grand-Slam' was delivered on the morning of September 
6 when XI Corps made a three-pronged thrust in the direction of Lahore 
on a 30-mile front. This was followed by a drive towards Sialkot by I Corps 
on September 7. An immediate result of these two moves was that the 
Pakistanis' hold in the Chhamb-Akhnur sector loosened and they had to 
withdraw most of their heavy armour from there. 

India had taken time to deliver the answer; but once the die was cast, 
the whole nation geared itself for the tremendous effort that war requires. 
Troops had to be moved long distances to reach the front. The railways, 
the state-owned road transport and private trupk and bus owners pooled 
their resources to take them there. Besides the five Kumaon battalions 
already fighting in Jammu and Kashmir, another three were now moved 
to the front, one of them from as far east as Arunachal. 


In the Sialkot Sector 


The 9th were the first Kumaon battalion to reach the Punjab front. They 
had remained at Saugor till the beginning of May 1965 and had then moved 
to Dharchula on the Uttar Pradesh-Tibet border. During their stay at 
Saugor, the battalion had rendered aid to the civil power at Raipur and 
Bhilai from March 29 to April 17, 1964. In August 1965 came the orders 
to move to the Punjab and, by the 22nd of the month, the unit had con- 
centrated at Lalru, near Ambala, as part of 69 Mountain Brigade (6 Mountain 
Division). On the following day, the battalion commander, Lieut.-Colonel 
K.S. Kataria, had to assume the officiating command of the brigade, handing 
over the battalion to Major V.K. Bogra, an officer with five years of service. 
On September 1 came the orders from I Corpsto move to Pathankot; and 
boarding civilian buses and open trucks, they reached Madhopur, on the 
Pathankot-Jammu road, shortly before noon on September 3. 


The immediate task given to the battalion was the protection of the bridge 
on the Ravi. But more important things were in store for them: they were 
soon to be in the forefront of I Corps' drive towards Sialkot. On September 5, 
the battalion moved out of Madhopur and, by 2 p.m. on September 6, they 
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had concentrated at Arnia for the capture of Maharajke, a village nearly 
two miles inside Pakistan. 

The enemy had a company of 3/12 F.F. Rifles and some Mujahids in 
Maharajke. 9 Kumaon were to capture an area on the Maharajke-Sialkot 
road in the initial phase of the battle in conjunction with 3 Madras, after 
which 4 Madras were to pass through and capture the village itself. The 
9th were a new battalion, not even three years old; a certain amount of excite- 
ment before their first battle was but natural. 

The Gunners opened the battle for Maharajke at 11 p.m. on September 7. 
The battalion advanced under cover of the shelling. The Pakistanis did not 
stir till the Kumaonis were some 400 yards from their positions; then they 
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opened up with all they had. ‘Our artillery concentration had lifted,’ says 
the unit's battle report; 'and as the battalion moved closer in bright moonlight 
towards the objective, there was apprehension in the hearts of all—how 
would we come through? Suddenly, the cry of Kalika Mai Ki Jai rent the 
air; and all doubts, apprehensions and fears fell away. Lone Hut (the unit's 
objective) was stormed and the enemy position overrun and captured’. 

The battalion's first battle had been won. The enemy left about 20 of his 
dead on the battle-field. For conspicuous gallantry, Naik Ganesh Dutt was 
awarded the Vir Chakra. The battalion's own casualties were five: two other 
ranks killed, three wounded. 

By 10.30 a.m. on September 8, three Pattons had been sighted ahead of 
Maharajke and, around | p.m., came the inevitable counter-attack. The 
Kumaonis were ready for it and found no difficulty in foiling it. Thereafter, 
enemy aircraft strafed the position. In the days that followed, strafing and 
shelling became a routine and the troops got used to it. Lieut.-Colonel 
Kataria had reassumed command of the battalion on September 10. 


The next objective for 69 Mtn. Brigade was Pagowal, a nodal point 
on the network of roads leading to Sialkot. Its capture was essential to 
secure the north flank of 1 Armoured Division for its advance towards 
Chawinda. A previous attack by another brigade had not succeeded. 

The attack of 69 Mtn. Brigade was to be supported by 62 Cavalry 
(Shermans). 'As dawn broke on 13 September over Pagowal,' says the battle 
report, 'the dust raised by tanks, a long column of infantry, followed by 
civilian vehicles (carrying company and battalion stores), made the enemy 
think that our 1 Armoured Division had broken out on the axis Maharajke- 
Pagowal-Badiana or Maharjke-Pagowal-Sialkot, or both. The Pakistanis 
were completely baffled’. 

The advance of 9 Kumaon was led by D Company (Captain Manohar 
Singh). During the approach-march, there had been heavy shelling of their 
left flank. Sporadic bursts of machine-gun fire rent the air as the battalion 
dodged their way through enemy country, hugging the track leading to the 
objective. 'We were 6,000 yards away,’ continues the battle report, 'when 
dawn broke and, with it, all hell was let loose. The enemy was fighting 
tenaciously, and in addition to his tank force and medium machine- 
guns, his artillery found us from three sides. Their ranges dropped with our 
advance, but there was no faltering. This only goaded us on to the objective. 
He fired air-bursts; in fact, he fired all he had, but still we pressed on. With 
dogged determination, we broke past the village of Pagowal; and from 
there onwards, the enemy had us at his mercy, or so he thought. Small- 
arms fire was coming from all directions and, in addition, he had us in his 
sights with the presence of two air-OP planes circling over us, bringing down 
artillery fire. He threw in all he had—120-mm mortars, field and medium 
guns, but falter—? No! We pressed the advantage gained earlier. 
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‘Control of companies now became difficult. We had earlier crossed 3 
Madras, who had already commenced digging, and we forged ahead. Shelling 
became intensive, and we were out in the open fields, with men scurrying 
here and there, getting into position. Digging was immediate, and each 
salvo of enemy shells claimed its victim. Undaunted, we carried on and, 
within an hour, the men were safe within trenches.’ 

The battalion's casualties in the attack were 15: two other ranks were 
killed; Second-Lieutenant O.C. Mehta, a J.C.O. and 11 other ranks were 
wounded. The J.C.O., Subedar Gopal Singh, and an other rank later suc- 
cumbed to their wounds. A counter-attack came in the afternoon and was 
repelled, Havildar Bachi Singh accounting for a Patton with his RCL gun. 
And before sunset, the Kumaonis watched a tank battle south-east of 
Pagowal: the Centurion against the Patton. As darkness set in, the tanks 
withdrew. 

Ratta, a village ahead of 9 Kumaon positions, was captured by the bat- 
talion in a night-attack on September 15. It was becoming troublesome. 
Later, the Kumaonis cleared two more villages—Chak Lwaranda and 
Wadianwala. These gains were made without any casualties. However, in 
enemy shelling and strafing between September 15 and 21, the battalion 
lost three more men—one in killed, two in wounded. Besides the award of 
Vir Chakra to Naik GaneshDutt, one officer and three N.C.O.s of 9 Kumaon 
were mentioned in despatches for gallantry. In recognition of the part 
played by the battalion in this sector, the theatre honour ‘Punjab 1965' 
was later awarded to 9 Kumaon. 


The Lahore Sector 


Leaving 9 Kumaon on the road to Sialkot, let us now take a look at the 
XI Corps sector, or the Lahore sector, as it came to be called. The Pakistanis 
were naturally very sensitive to any move towards Lahore, the capital of 
their Punjab; and some of the bloodiest battles of the 22-Day War took 
place in this sector. After they had recovered from the initial surprise, they 
fought for every inch of the ground. 

The southmost thrust of XI Corps was made from Khem Karan towards 
Kasur. Further north, an advance was made from Khalra towards Burki. 
However, the move that attracted the maximum reaction from the Pakistanis 
was the advance ofa column of 15 Infantry Division from Wagah along the 
road to Lahore. The column reached the Ichhogil Canal around 9.30 a.m. 
on September 6; once across, it found itself at the Bata factory on the out- 
skirts of Lahore. However, the infantry of this column had outstripped the 
accompanying armour and, when a counter-attack came, it suffered heavily 
and fell back to Dograi on the east bank of the Ichhogil Canal. 

Running north to south, the Ichhogil Canal was a dual-purpose waterway. 
It irrigated the surrounding area and, with its 15-foot depth and 140-foot 
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width, it served as a giant moat in front of Lahore. The immediate aim of 
XI Corps was to dominate the Ichhogil Canal. 

As an adjunct to the main Wagah-Dograi axis, a battalion-group had been 
launched on the night of September 5/6 from the direction of Lopoke to 
capture and destroy the Bhaini-Dhilwal bridge on the Ichhogil Canal, about 
five and a half miles north of Dograi. (Map 20). It did not get anywhere 
near the bridge, and the task was then given to 6 Kumaon. 


The 6th had joined 96 Infantry Brigade at Meerut in January 1965. During 
the Rann episode, the battalion had been ordered to Chhiddan, on the 
Amritsar-Lahore road. After the stand-down, they had moved to Yol; they 
were there when the attack on Chhamb took place. However, by September 4, 
they had reached Taran Taran, south of Amritsar. It was there that the 
brigade told the battalion commander, Lieut.-Colonel S.S. Hundal, around 
3.30 p.m. on September 6 that he was to put in an attack on the Bhaini 
bridge that night. 

The objective was about 36 miles from Taran Taran. The unit that had 
put in the previous attack, 1 Jat, had fallen back to the bund east of the village 
of Ranian. Leaving his second-in-command to bring up the battalion, Lieut.- 
Colonel Hundal pushed off together with his 'O' group to liaise with 1 Jat 
and the units that had supported their attack. By the time he reached their 
harbour area, it was too late for a reconnaissance; and he did not get much 
information of use except that the opposition had been very heavy and 1 
Jat had not established a firm base after pulling back. 

As it later transpired, 11 Baluch (less two companies) were holding the 
Bhaini bridge with artillery and machine-guns in support. Assaulting an 
unreconnoitred position at night without a firm base was risky. The artillery 
support available to 6 Kumaon was also insufficient: just one field and one 
mortar battery*. Considering these factors, Lieut.-Colonel Hundal suggested 
to the divisional commander (the attack was to be mounted directly under the 
orders ofthe division) that the objective for that night be changed to Ichhogil 
Hithar and the capture of the bridge be postponed to the following night. 
The suggestion was not accepted; however, the units in the Ranian area, 
including 1 Jat, were placed under 6 Kumaon for the attack. 

The battalion arrived at the bund about 10.30 that night. An hour later, 
they moved off for the attack. Lieut.-Colonel Hundal's instructions to 1 
Jat were that they should move to Ichhogil Hithar on receipt of the success 
signal from 6 Kumaon and assist in sending the reorganization stores to 
them thereafter. 

At 5 a.m. (September 7) the forward companies of 6 Kumaon reached 
within half a mile of the enemy's north flank and came under fire from his 
small-arms, automatics and artillery. But they closed in. The Pakistaris 


*The wireless communications with the artillery units were also inadequate; 6 Kumaon 
had to help them out with own batteries and sets. 
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fought stubbornly and the Kumaonis had to strive hard to drive them from 
their bunkers. When a Pakistani machine-gun, spraying murderous fire, 
held up C Company, Second-Lieutenant Surender Khanna crawled forward 
and destroyed it with a hand-grenade. Further up when another automatic 
in a bunker opened up, causing casualties, Company Havildar-Major Bhupal 
Singh picked up a light machine-gun, rushed forward and shot up the crew 
of the offending weapon. 

Subedar Trilok Singh was the mortar platoon commander in the assault. 
When the battalion was only a hundred yards from the canal-bank and 
some of the Pakistanis were still clinging to their trenches, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hundal told Trilok Singh to collect everyone near by and drive offthe enemy. 
Leading 16 of the Kumaonis, Trilok Singh charged, and at 6.45 a.m. the 
east bank was taken. It was then discovered that the bridge had already been 
destroyed; 32 of the enemy dead were counted on the battle-field. 

By this time, the battalion's wireless communication with headquarters 
had failed. One of the batteries was also out of communication, and the 
success signal was passed over the set of the other battery commander and 
thence to the divisional headquarters. Thereafter, even that set went off the air. 

Heavy shelling was by then coming down, and no reorganization stores 
had reached. Around 8 a.m. our tanks moved up but they were some 1,500 
yards behind the Kumaonis and could give no effective support. There was 
no wireless communication with them and, after a couple of hours, they 
moved back. 

The reorganization stores had not fetched up even then. Shortly before 
noon, enemy tanks and infantry were seen to approach from the south. As 
the situation was becoming grave, the commanding officer sent the artillery 
observation officer, Lieutenant K.D. Segan, with a note to the division 
asking for artillery and air support. 

Fifteen minutes later, the enemy attacked from the south. The attack was 
repulsed. Soon after, movement was noticed about half a mile east of the 
bridge. Thinking that help had arrived, the battalion commander sent Second- 
Lieutenant S.P. Ahuja to get the other battalion to move up and also bring 
the reorganization stores. Ahuja soon discovered that it was the Pakistanis; 
they had got behind the battalion. 

At 1 p.m. came the second counter-attack. This too was beaten back, 
but the casualties were mounting and the battalion had run out of am- 
munition. At 2.30 p.m. came a two-pronged attack, supported by tanks 
and heavy shelling. The battalion commander now decided to withdraw 
to Ranian. 


Though the enemy had apparently reinforced his position and 6 Kumaon 
needed at least a day to reorganize, Lieut.-Colonel Hundal was ordered to 
continue the attack that very evening, with | Jat under command. As the 
major portion of the assaulting force was now to be from 1 Jat, he ordered 
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their officiating commanding officer to coordinate the attack, and placed 
6 Kumaon troops under him. 

At 2 a.m. (September 8) the advance began. The enemy had by then become 
very touchy; the attack made no headway. The troops stuck out in front of the 
enemy till 4 p.m., and then they were forced to withdraw. The enemy chased 
them with a squadron of armour and two companies of infantry. The bat- 
talion commander asked for an air-strike, but none materialized. The com- 
mand-post had already been destroyed in the shelling and the wireless operator 
was dead. With the help of our armour, enemy tanks were halted west of 
Ranian; but enemy infantry had by then outflanked our firm base from the 
south-east. 

At 7.30 that evening, a withdrawal to Lopoke was ordered. Enemy armour 
with some infantry tried unsuccessfully to cut off our forces in the Manjh 
area; and on the morning of September 9, the enemy probed and shelled 
our defences at Lopoke. However, the position had by then stabilized. 

In the two days of fighting, 6 Kumaon had suffered 132 casualties: Second- 
Lieutenants J.C. Roy and Surender Khanna together with 27 other ranks 
had been killed; three J.C.O.s and 92 other ranks had been wounded; eight 
other ranks were missing”. 


On the morning of September 9, 96 Infantry Brigade was made responsible 
for the Lopoke-Bhaini axis. Two days later the brigade was ordered to recover 
lost ground; 6 Kumaon were to be the vanguard. 

The battalion had by then been reorganized into two rifle companies: 
A and B into one company, C and D into another. The enemy now had his 
main defences at Kakkar, with a screen position at Manjh. The latter was 
cleared around 7 p.m. on September 11 for the loss of one man, and the 
advance to Kakkar began at 9 p.m. 

The attack started with an artillery concentration. This time, two field 
regiments, one battery of medium guns and another of heavy mortars were 
in support. As the guns ceased firing, the Kumaonis charged. The fierceness 
of their onslaught unnerved the enemy and he fled, leaving behind one 
Sherman tank. It was past midnight by the time the enemy could be cleared 
from the village and the artillery redeployed for the attack on Ranian. The 
enemy had meanwhile withdrawn to the Ichhogil Canal. 

From Ranian onwards, 7 Punjab were to lead, and 6 Kumaon were ordered 
to occupy the Shamsher Post so as to secure the Punjabis’ north flank. The 
Bhaini bridge position was recaptured by the Punjabis on the night of Sep- 
tember 15/16, and a company of 6 Kumaon then deployed on its south- 
east. Thereafter, the enemy launched three counter-attacks but each one 
of them was repulsed. He was not allowed to retake any more ground in this 


sector. 


*Of these, four were later repatriated; the remaining four were treated as killed in action. 
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The Chhamb-Akhnur Sector 


After the withdrawal on September 2, 15 Kumaon had occupied the 
defences at Akhnur. In the following three days, the enemy made frantic 
attempts to take Akhnur but failed, though he managed to come within 
six miles of it. The Pakistanis subjected the bridge at Akhnur to heavy shelling 
as well as aerial bombardment, but they could not destroy it. 


Following our advance in the Lahore sector, a Pakistani wireless message 
ordering their troops to withdraw from Jaurian was intercepted, and 10 
Infantry Division decided to go over to the offensive. As part of the offensive, 
15 Kumaon began to advance on the Akhnur-Kalith axis, and reached 
Kaink around | a.m. on September 7. Then at 8 a.m. the battalion set out, 
supported by six AMX tanks, to recapture Kalith. 


The enemy still held well-prepared positions in the hills north of the route 
of advance, and the battalion was held up by shelling and machine-gun 
fire. Around noon, enemy tanks appeared on the scene. They were soon 
chasing our troops and armour, and the battalion had to move back to 
Kaink. 

After dark, the battalion commander decided to make for Kalith through 
the hills. But the enemy was lying in wait, and the forward company of the 
battalion ran into an ambush. Captain R.S. Nayal and four other ranks were 
killed; a J.C.O. and 12 other ranks were wounded. Captain P.B. Chengappa, 
aJ.C.O. and 22 other ranks were missing. 


Thereafter, the enemy continued to shell Kaink intermittently. On Sep- 
tember 10, D Company of 15 Kumaon under Major Yadav took part in 
another abortive attack by 10 Infantry Division, the company's objective 
being Najlechak. The action increased the battalion's casualty list by 17: 
two other ranks were killed, and a J.C.O. and 14 other ranks were wounded. 
That evening the battalion pulled back to Malpur, coming under 41 Infantry 
Brigade. 

The 15th had now been fighting for over a month. Their casualties had 
been heavy, and a period of rest and reorganization was necessary. But 
such was the situation that every man was needed at the front, and on Sep- 
tember 11 they moved to the Lahore sector, taking up a defensive position 
at Chhiddan. The other infantry battalions in 41 Infantry Brigade were 1/8 
and 3/4 Gorkha Rifles. 


Two days after 15 Kumaon had left Malpur, 3 Kumaon moved into this 
sector. We last saw them guarding the Banihal-Batote road; thereafter, they 
had undertaken important operations in the Srinagar Valley against the 
Salauddin Force before moving to Akhnur. To drive out the infiltrators from 
the Valley, a special task force had been formed under Major-General Umrah 
Singh and 3 Kumaon were placed under this force on September 2. 

The battalion's first mission, as part of the special force, was to clear the 
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infiltrators to a distance of 20 miles from the Srinagar airport up to Mujh- 
pathar. The area included Watrad, an enemy stronghold where another 
infantry battalion had earlier lost some men. After blocking the infiltrators' 
escape routes on the flanks as well as the rear, the Kumaonis combed the 
area and finished their mission on September 3, much ahead of the schedule. 

On September 5, the battalion received orders to drive the guerillas out 
of the entire area west of Magam right up to the hills south of Trehgam. 
For the effective combing of this area, Lieut.-Colonel Sinha decided to occupy 
the heights overlooking the area and then work downhill. This meant climbing 
up the ridges, some of which ranged over 12,000 feet, and staying on them 
overnight. The guerillas fought hard in this area; it was their base and the 
thick forest helped defence. However, by 2 a.m. on September 9, the Kumaonis 
had cleared the enemy, killing about thirty of them and capturing stocks 
of their arms, explosives, ammunition and other stores. 


On arrival at Akhnur, 3 Kumaon became part of 191 Infantry Brigade. 
By then a stalemate had occurred in this sector. The Pakistanis were there 
in considerable strength but, with two other main fronts to deal with, they 
did not have the preponderance they enjoyed in the initial stage. They were 
still bent upon cutting the Akhnur-Rajauri road. Our 41 Infantry 
Brigade having left the area, 28 Infantry Brigade was holding a defensive 
line from Garh to the Chenab along the Mawa Khad, and 191 Infantry 
Brigade was holding Kalidhar, south of the Akhnur-Rajauri road, with one 
of its battalions guarding the bridge over the Chenab at Akhnur. The enemy 
had occupied the Gopiwala-Bare Di Pail area with one infantry battalion, 
his intention being to outflank 28 Infantry Brigade, capture Manani and then 
cut the Rajauri road. (Map. 17). 

Information had been received that the Pakistanis had occupied a feature 
north-east of our positions. Accordingly, 3 Kumaon were ordered to threaten 
the enemy's north flank and his rear; and by last light on September 13, 
they had occupied a 10-mile line that extended from Jalara in the west to 
Ambidanna in the east. Next day, one company was positioned at Point 
2030, a feature about a mile south of Bainda. 

To obtain more information about the enemy, a reconnaissance in force 
was carried out that night by C Company, under Major J.K. Chadda, and 
the Commando Platoon, under Captain Vinod Sharma. The forward platoon 
of C Company and the commandos hit a strong enemy position at Keri 
around midnight. The Pakistanis were alerted when Sharma shot a sentry, 
and they opened up on the Kumaonis with artillery and automatics. Captain 
Sharma, a J.C.O. from C Company and five other ranks were wounded in 
the action, but the patrol brought back useful information about enemy 
positions. 

On September 16, another patrol had discovered that Gulaba Chbappar, 
on the battalion's west flank, was in Pakistani hands, and B Company was 
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ordered to put in a raid. The company arrived in the vicinity of Gulaba 
Chhappar before dawn of September 17 and laid an ambush. However, 
before any of the Pakistanis could walk into it, one of them spotted the 
Kumaonis. Fire from mortars and machine-guns followed soon after. 

By then Lieut.-Colonel Sinha had moved up with D Company. As he 
neared B Company, he saw the enemy forming up to attack from the south- 
west. As a counter-move, he ordered D Company to quickly attack the 
enemy's main position at Gulaba Chhappar from the north while B Company 
dealt with the threat from the south-west. The stratagem worked. 

The enemy had left only his company headquarters at Gulaba Chhappar; 
the rest of the company had moved south to attack B Company. Therefore 
when D Company attacked, they soon overran the enemy position. Major 
N. Sharma, the adjutant, and Captain R.D. Avasthy, the intelligence officer, 
had volunteered to go into the attack; they were with the leading platoons. 
The Pakistanis who had moved south, now found themselves between the 
two Kumaon companies. A hand-to-hand battle ensued, Captain Avasthy 
accounting for two of the enemy with his kukri. In all, 33 of the enemy 
were killed, while the Kumaonis lost five other ranks (one killed, 4 wounded); 
a bullet pierced Colonel Sinha's steel-helmet, but the injury he received as 
a result was not serious. D Company was left at Jalara after the battle to 
guard the battalion's west flank. 


On September 18, 3 Kumaon were ordered to capture the Keri-Pail area. 
With D Company at Jalara, only three rifle companies were available for 
the operation. The battalion concentrated at Point 2030 by the evening, and 
B Company left soon after to secure a firm base in the Phulwalenda area. By 
2 a.m. on September 19, all three companies had arrived there. Half an hour 
later, A Company moved off under cover of artillery fire. At 3.15, when 
the fire lifted, the company charged the enemy post at Keri. A number of 
men were wounded at the minefield, including the company commander, 
Major D.N. Singh. 

The enemy now began to spray the Kumaonis with fire from his automatics. 
Though his foot had blown off, Major Singh picked up a light machine-gun 
lying beside an injured man in the minefield, and silenced an enemy medium 
machine-gun that was holding up the company. The position was finally 
taken after fierce fighting. Major D.N. Singh was later awarded the Vir Chakra 
for his gallantry. 

Meanwhile, C Company had formed up to attack Pail. Unfortunately, 
the enemy had by then concentrated the fire of all his artillery*, mortars and 
machine-guns on the assaulting troops. At the same time, he had jammed 
the battalion's wireless sets and they could not call for covering fire. With 
the enemy's position mined, and accurate fire barring their way, the advance of 
C Company was held. Then, as dawn was breaking, the Pakistanis could be 
seen forming up for a counter-attack. 


*It consisted of 24 field guns, 8 heavy mortars and 4 medium guns. 
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The battalion had by then incurred 47 casualties, including one killed. 
The commanding officer realized that with the enemy's superiority in artillery, 
it would be too costly to stay on in the Keri area. It was also essential to 
evacuate the casualties. He, therefore, decided to meet the enemy's counter- 
attack with C Company and told B Company to evacuate the casualties of 
A Company. C Company later pulled back under cover of A Company's 
fire, and the battalion established themselves at Phulwalenda. Enemy casual- 
ties in this action were estimated at 51 killed. 

Meanwhile, the Commando Platoon, under Second-Lieutenant U.K. Dube, 
had been operating around Thil. They surprised an enemy company, causing 
confusion and heavy casualties among them. Again, operating in the Nathal 
area, behind the enemy lines, the platoon carried out a raid on the night of 
September 21/22, killing 35 of the enemy for a loss of one man. 
Second-Lieutenant Dube received the Sena Medal for his bold leadership 
in these raids. 

Besides the awards already mentioned, two N.C.O.s and a rifleman of 3 
Kumaon (Rifles) were mentioned in despatches for acts of gallantry in the 
operations carried out by the battalion in Jammu and Kashmir. 


Khem Karan 


We shall now follow the fortunes of 15 Kumaon in the Khem Karan sector. 
Our initial advance in this area had gone off pretty well. By 11.30 a.m. on 
September 6, 4 Infantry Division had succeeded in taking most of their 
objectives while advancing from Khem Karan towards Kasur. Then the 
Pakistanis had brought up their 1 Armoured Division and pushed the Indian 
troops to their start-line and further back. 

By September 9, 2 Independent Armoured Brigade had arrived on the 
scene; and for the next two days, fierce tank-battles were fought. With their 
base at Kasur and full faith in the invincibility of the Patton, the Pakistanis 
had plans for a drive up to the Beas. But Brigadier T.K. Theogaraj, the 
commander of 2 Indep. Armoured Brigade, outmanoeuvred the Pakistanis 
and led them to their doom at the battle of Asal Uttar. They lost heavily in 
tanks, retreated to Khem Karan and dug themselves in. Our subsequent 
attempts to retake Khem Karan, however, failed. 

On September 18, 41 Infantry Brigade was allotted to 4 Infantry Division 
and on the following day the brigade arrived at Warnala. On September 20, 
15 Kumaon did some patrolling in the Machhike area. On the following day, 
an operation order was received for 41 Brigade's attack on Khem Karan; 
the attack was to be put in that night. In the first phase, 1/8 Gorkha Rifles 
were to attack the enemy position at Khem Karan from the north-west; 
thereafter, 15 Kumaon were to pass through and capture the southern portion 
of the position. The forming-up area for the two battalions was to be secured 
by 3/4 Gorkha Rifles, and 29 Infantry Brigade were to secure the left flank 
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of the assaulting troops. Armour support was to come at first light 
on September 22. 

Half an hour before midnight, our artillery opened up. Two hours later, 
15 Kumaon reached the forming-up area; they had marched seven and a 
half miles to reach it from their harbour. Unfortunately, the area was not 
secure and the vanguard of 1/8 Gorkha Rifles had been ambushed on arrival 
there. 

The battle was, in fact, not going according to plan. When 15 Kumaon 
reached the forming-up area, 1/8 Gorkha Rifles were still fighting a fierce 
action. They had encountered a minefield, incurred heavy casualties and were 
held up. Around 4 a.m. 41 Brigade changed their original order and told 15 
Kumaon to put in an attack on Khem Karan from 1/8 Gorkha Rifles’ left. 
This order was based on information that the brigade's left flank had been 
secured. Unfortunately, this information turned out to be wrong. 


In compliance with the revised order, two companies of 15 Kumaon 
advanced on a frontage of some 400 yards at 5 a.m. (September 22). They 
had gone a little over a furlong when they came under machine-gun and small- 
arms from very close range. This made things difficult for the Kumaonis and 
only a platoon each from the assault companies could make a charge on either 
flank. All the same, they captured the forwardmost bunkers of the enemy, 
killing a Pak major and 15 other ranks. 

By then the Pakistanis had begun a heavy artillery concentration on the 
assaulting force; their machine-guns too were very active. Soon after, they 
launched a counter-attack that drove back the Kumaonis about a hundred 
yards. 

Around 6.30 a.m. our aircraft came over. They strafed enemy positions, but 
accidentally hit some of our own troops also. The Kumaonis thereafter made 
one more attempt to break through, but could not succeed. By this time, most 
of their pouch ammunition was exhausted, and due to the heavy shelling 
and the air-action, cohesion had been lost. Then came a heavy attack from 
the Pakistan Air Force; it dispersed the battalion badly. There was a good 
deal of confusion, and the Kumaonis were not able to contact their supporting 
armour. About 7.15 a.m. the battalion were ordered to firm in at the forming- 
up place. In the evening they pulled back to the area between Bhura Karimpur 
and Bhura Kuhna. 

When a reckoning of heads was later made, 15 Kumaon's casualties in the 
battle numbered 81: two J.C.O.s and 20 other ranks had been killed; two 
officers (Major R.S. Rathore and the R.M.O., Captain B.M. Sakharkar), 
two J.C.O.s and 34 other ranks had been wounded; Major Paramjit Singh 
and 20 other ranks were missing. 


The Battle of Kumaon Hill 


The 4th and the 8th had continued to operate against the guerillas in the 
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Tithwal sector after the actions already described in an earlier part of this 
chapter. The 8th carried out large-scale patrolling to dominate the Lipa 
valley. Towards the end of August, 4 Kumaon had come under 104 Infantry 
Brigade and relieved 3/8 Gorkha Rifles at Nastachhun and some other 
picquets. 

The Pakistanis were stillin control of a large tract east of the Kishenganga, 
which they were using for infiltration into the Kashmir Valley. Three bridges 
over the river gave free access from the west bank, and the Pakistanis made 
good use of them. To deny them the territory east of the Kishenganga, 104 
Infantry Brigade was ordered to drive the Pakistanis from this area and 
destroy the bridges. 

One of the first objectives of 104 Infantry Brigade was Sanjoi. (Map 18). 
By September 4, 3/8 Gorkha Rifles had taken three enemy posts at Sanjoi. 
The next objective of the brigade was a feature overlooking the Kishenganga: 
Point 9013. The task of capturing it was given to 4 Kumaon, and the battalion 
concentrated at Bhatija (10,100 feet) on September 14 in preparation for 
the attack. 

The enemy was holding Point 9013 with a company of 23 A.K. Battalion 
and one company of his Special Service Group. Lieut.-Colonel Salick decided 
to attack the feature from the Sairagali side with his B and C Companies, 
keeping D Company in reserve. It was to be a silent attack, though the 
battalion had adequate artillery support on call. 

The leading platoon of B Company under Jemadar Ram Singh hit an 
enemy minefield shortly after midnight (September 21). In spite of being 
wounded, this brave J.C.O. pressed forward to find a way through the mines. 
But he was soon after killed and two other ranks were wounded. 

At 7.45 a.m. the assaulting companies resumed the advance. Despite the 
heavy automatic fire that greeted them, the Kumaonis charged. In the initial 
assault, Captain Surendra Shah, commanding B Company, and his signaller 
were wounded. The fighting thereafter was fierce and continued for two and a 
half hours. Captain Shah was wounded a second time but refused to be 
evacuated till after the battle. The Kumaonis' tenacity ultimately won the 
day and the hill was in their hands at 10 a.m. 

Within half an hour, the enemy counter-attacked after shelling the position. 
The attack was repulsed. Another counter-attack, putin after more prepa- 
ration, was also repelled. 

Our casualties, besides those already mentioned, were 43: four other 
ranks killed, Second-Lieutenant I.D. Khare and 38 other ranks wounded. 
The enemy left 59 of his dead on the battle-field. The battalion also captured 
a good quantity of arms. For conspicuous gallantry in the action, Captain 
Surendra Shah received the Vir Chakra. Another recipient of this award was 
Naik Chander Singh. With only two men left in his section, this N.C.O. had 
rushed an enemy bunker single-handed and silenced a light machine-gun 
that had been holding up his company's advance. In addition to these awards, 
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an officer and two J.C.O.s were mentioned in despatches. To commemorate 
the Kumaonis' victory at Point 9013, the hill was named the Kumaon Hill. 


Cease-Fire 


Attempts had been going on for some time in the Security Council and 
outside to stop the fighting. As a result, a cease-fire was agreed upon; it 
came into effect at 3.30 a.m. on September 23. However, a couple of days 
before that event, another Kumaon battalion, the 11th, had moved to the 
front. Leaving Arunachal on September 10 they had, by September 16, 
joined the newly formed 36 Infantry Brigade at Roorkee. Thence, they had 
moved to the sector in which two other Kumaon battalions had fought: 
Chhamb-Akhnur. On their long journey from the eastern end of India, 
Pakistani planes made two attempts to attack their train. When they came 
over at Siliguri on September 13, our aircraft chased them off; near Ambala 
on the night of September 19/20, the bombs fell a few hundred yards away. 


On their arrival at Akhnur on September 21,11 Kumaon were placed under 
28 Infantry Brigade. They were to take part in an attack by 10 Infantry 
Division to recapture lost territory. The operation was timed to take place 
at 8 p.m. on September 23. Unfortunately, while 11 Kumaon were concen- 
trated in the divisional assembly area on September 22, the Pakistanis decided 
to conduct an artillery shoot. As a result, the battalion lost a J.C.O. and 
three other ranks in killed and a J.C.O. and five other ranks in wounded. 


Mopping Up 

The cease-fire ended the fighting in the Punjab and Rajasthan*, but the 
guerillas were still active along the Cease-Fire Line in Jammu and Kashmir. 
In certain areas they had entrenched themselves and our units had to under- 
take extensive mopping-up operations. Before we describe these, we shall take 
the reader back to the Tithwal sector to complete the story of the battle 
for the Kishenganga bulge. (Maps 18 and 21). 

It was towards the end of September that 4 Kumaon received orders to 
clear the enemy up to the Kishenganga, destroy the Jura bridge and link up 
with 268 Infantry Brigade in the north. Handing over Kumaon Hill to 3/8 
Gorkha Rifles and their other picquets to other battalions, among them 8 
Kumaon, the 4th concentrated at Bhatija on October 3. They had 138 (D) 
Mountain Battery, 17 Field Battery, a medium gun and a section of Engi- 
neers to support them in the forthcoming attack. 

To achieve surprise, the Jura bridge was to be attacked from the rear, and 
the approach march was to be made by way of Ismail-di-Dheri and the 
Bimla pass. It meant going over features that ranged up to 13,000 feet without 


*On September 8, the Indian Army had opened another front across the Rajasthan-Sind 
border near Banner and had made considerable gains in that area. 
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snow-clothing. The first group of 4 Kumaon left the concentration area at 
3 a.m. on October 5 and their main body left around 9 a.m. By the 
afternoon, the whole battalion was assembled at the Bimla pass (12,400 
feet). Two companies of 3 Sikh were already there; they were to operate 
northward. 

At 6 p.m., 4 Kumaon resumed their advance. Till then, a train of 30 
ponies had accompanied them; now all loads were to be carried by the men 
themselves or the porters who accompanied the battalion. Due to snow, the 
track was no longer visible; they had to use ropes to go down the ridge. In 
the process, some of the porters lost their loads. By 8 a.m. on October 6, the 
battalion had reached Point 10323. 

It began to snow at 9 o'clock and bad weather continued throughout the 
day. Around 10 o'clock, the leading troops came under fire from enemy 
positions at Point 9020 and the ring contour near by; the advance was held 
up. D Company was now told to evict the enemy. The company cleared the 
ring contour but could not proceed further due to poor visibility and the 
snow coming down every now and then. It was only on the following 
morning that the enemy could be driven off with an attack by A Company. 

At 2 p.m. on October 7 the column resumed the advance, and the next 
enemy position (Point 8667) was encountered at dawn next day. The enemy 
here attempted an outflanking move, which was foiled; then A Company 
put in an attack. In the action that followed, three other ranks were killed 
and Lieutenant P.Y. Poulose, Second-Lieutenant J.P. Joshi and 10 other 
ranks were wounded. The hill was captured about 9 o'clock. 

After collecting an air-drop, the battalion continued their march along the 
spur. The enemy had somehow come to the conclusion that the Kumaonis 
would move by way of the Ghel nulla; throughout the night, he kept firing 
across it with small-arms and mortars. At 2 p.m. on October 9, the battalion 
came up against the last enemy post east of the Jura bridge. It was about 
a mile north-east of it on a ring contour. With artillery support, D Company 
soon captured it for a loss of three men, who were wounded. A Company 
joined D Company during the afternoon, and C Company moved south to 
secure the two companies’ left flank as well as link up with 3/8 Gorkha Rifles. 

That night, D Company tried to approach the Jura bridge from the north, 
but could not locate it. It returned to its base. C Company also could not 
cross the Ghel nulla and came back. 

At 4 p.m. on October 10, C Company moved to ‘Rustam’, a feature south- 
east of the Jura bridge, to be able to support D Company's next attempt on 
the bridge. By midnight, D Company had concentrated in the 'Black Rock’ 
area for the assault. B Company was still holding positions around Point 
9020, a locality of tactical importance; the RCL guns were further back. 


The enemy too had become aware of the threat to the Jura bridge. During 
the night, he succeeded in infiltrating about three companies across the 
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Kishenganga, though our artillery and machine-guns had been firing inter- 
mittently at the bridge. Perhaps the noise of the firing helped to conceal the 
move from the Kumaonis. 

At 6.15 a.m. (October 11) the enemy attacked. The first wave came against 
the Ring-Contour position held by battalion headquarters and a platoon 
of A Company; it was soon overrun. Fifteen minutes later, another enemy 
group attacked D Company at the 'Black Rock' area. About 7.15 a.m. came 
the third attack; it came through the wooded area on to A Company's 
forward platoon. Subedar Sardar Singh and six other ranks were killed in 
fighting back these initial assaults. 

While A and D Companies were grappling with the enemy, the battalion 
commander ordered C Company's medium machine-gun to engage the 
Pakistanis. Fifteen minutes after the machine-gun opened up, C Company 
also came under attack from the high ground on its east. Captain 
Karuna Karan, the artillery observation officer, was killed straightaway and 
two of the platoons were overrun soon after. Only the third platoon, under 
Second-Lieutenant N.D. Jetli, held out. 

In the 'Black Rock' area, D Company had found it impossible to dig and 
had built sangars with boulders and sandbags. Within minutes of the company 
coming under attack, Second-Lieutenant D.K. Gupte of the Bengal Engineers, 
in charge ofthe demolition party, had been killed. The company commander, 
Major Y.S. Bisht, received several gunshot wounds and company head- 
quarters became completely inoperative due to the signallers and runners 
being either dead or wounded. The telephone line was also cut. 


The outcome of the battle now depended entirely on the recapture of the 
Ring-Contour area. B Company could not be moved forward from Point 
9020, and the battalion commander had to make do with what he had imme- 
diately at hand. At 10 a.m. he sent in A Company (Major B.M. Khanna) 
together with the battalion headquarters under the intelligence officer, 
Captain Narendra Singh, to attack the Ring-Contour after a 15-minute 
concentration by 3.7 Howitzers. A portion of the Ring-Contour was cleared. 
Meanwhile the adjutant, Major D.P.S. Raghuvanshi, who was firing 3-inch 
mortars from the battalion headquarters area, was wounded along with the 
jemadar-adjutant, Jemadar Sudan Singh. 

Two more assaults had to be mounted by A Company to drive the enemy 
completely from the Ring-Contour area. In the second attack, Captain 
Narendra Singh and Subedar-Major Lachham Singh were wounded. All 
the same, Captain Narendra Singh gallantly led the third attack, and the 
Ring-Contour was occupied half an hour after noon. Subedar Nand Kishore 
and six other ranks were killed in the last attack. This J.C.O. had been 
wounded in the left arm in the first counter-attack, but had rushed back 
from the regimental aid-post. He borrowed a pistol from one of the wounded 
signallers and rallied his men for the final effort. Seeing that a Browning 
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machine-gun and a light machine-gun were holding up the asault, he called 
forward a rocket-launcher and, despite his wounded arm, fired two rockets. 
These silenced the light machine-gun but a burst from the other automatic 
got him soon after. 

The battalion's casualties had by then risen to 106: two officers killed, 
three wounded; two J.C.O.s killed, three wounded; 24 other ranks killed, 
72 wounded. Of the civilian porters with the battalion, seven were killed 
and 14 wounded. 

That afternoon, the brigade commander ordered 3 Sikh to relieve 
B Company at Point 9020; he also agreed to Lieut.-Colonel Salick's suggestion 
that the bridge be destroyed by 106-mm RCL gun. A direct assault on it 
was not practicable, the enemy on the far side being in a position to cover 
it effectively. 

By the evening of October 11, the enemy had withdrawn west of the 
Kishenganga but he continued to shell our positions. The Kumaonis conso- 
lidated their defences on October 12 and 13. Eighty-two of the enemy dead 
were recovered from the posts he had attacked. From three prisoners taken 
during the fighting and from documents on the dead, it was found that the 
attack on October 11 had been launched by 23 A.K. Battalion and a company 
of the Special Service Group. 

On October 14, C Company established contact with 3/8 Gorkha Rifles. 
The RCL gun arrived during the* night. C Company had already prepared 
an emplacement for it; and at noon next day, shouts of Bajrang Bali 
Ki Jai rent the air when the seventh round from the gun destroyed the Jura 
bridge. The enemy's efforts to neutralize the gun with Howitzers were in- 
effective. Later, some of the enemy bunkers on the far side of the river were 
blasted with the RCL gun. 

The enemy continued his daily shelling; it killed two men and wounded 
another six on October 16; he fired on our patrols whenever he could but he 
did not dare cross the Kishenganga again. Pakistan gave a good deal of 
publicity to 4 Kumaon's action at Jura and also made a representation to 
the Security Council. The battalion group received six decorations for 
gallantry: Subedar Nand Kishore was awarded the Vir Chakra posthumously 
and the following were awarded the Sena Medal: 


Captain N.P. Karuna Karan* (Artillery) 
Captain D.K. Dhawan 

Captain S.K.S. Kundu (R.M.O.) 
Jemadar Bahadur Singh 

Havildar Brahmdeo Singh* 


*These were posthumous awards. 


In addition, Subedar-Major Lachham Singh and two N.C.O.s were 
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mentioned in despatches. The actions fought by the 4th at Kumaon Hill 
and Jura Bridge enhanced the already high reputation of this battalion 
and earned for it the battle honour 'Sanjoi-Mirpur’ and the theatre honour 
‘Jammu and Kashmir 1965’. 


Immediately after the cease-fire, 14 Kumaon had been ordered to hand 
over their picquets at Jhalas to another unit and concentrate at Surankot. 
(Map 13). For the next few days, they operated on the Surankot-Bafliaz 
road, clearing the area of infiltrators. In the process, they captured a large 
quantity of ammunition and explosives. Whilst they were thus engaged, they 
were summoned to Naoshera for a similar mission, and reached Garhi a 
little before midnight on September 29. 

After a company-operation on the following night, 80 Infantry Brigade, 
under whom they were now placed, ordered 14 Kumaon to throw out the 
enemy from the Pir Badesar area. Taking advantage of the cease-fire, some 
Pak troops had occupied a portion of the Pir Badesar ridge, a mile inside our 
territory. (Map 12). The enemy position, five and a half miles south-west 
of Pir Badesar, was held by a company of 11 A.K. Battalion and was well- 
protected with mines and automatics. Field and medium guns across the 
Cease-Fire Line could also support it. 

In preparation for the operation, 14 Kumaon reached Lam on October 4. 
A firm base, near Durunni Gala, was prepared by B Company. Leaving 
them to hold it, the rest of the battalion proceeded to Pir Badesar. The 
Gwaliors had spent three years in this area during their previous 
J.& K. tenure; the men knew the ground well, and the battalion reached 
Pir Badesar before midnight on October 5 without much difficulty. 

Next day, while the troops rested in the woods, officers and J.C.O.s recon- 
noitred the objective. Soon after dusk, C Company moved forward with a 
section of medium machine-guns to establish a fire-base 400 yards south-east 
ofthe objective. An hour later, the rest of the battalion followed. It is credit- 
able that they were able to form up so close to the enemy without being 
discovered. 

An hour after midnight, our artillery opened up. Soon after, A Company 
(Kumaonis) under Major Ian da Costa and D Company (Brahmins) under 
Major B.B. Sharma* moved forward to attack. They received close fire 
support from B and C Companies. Though the attacking companies suffered 
casualties at the minefield, they continued to press forward. The men fought 
from bunker to bunker, throwing hand-grenades and killing the hiding enemy. 
Beehive, pole and molotov cocktail charges were used to blow up the bunkers. 

The moon had by then set; with fires blazing all round and clouds of 
smoke billowing up, the enemy position wore an eerie look. About 2.15 a.m., 
the enemy formed up for a counter-attack; it was soon broken up. The 


*Later Lieut-Colonel B.B. Sharma. He died of tubercular meningitis in May 1972 at 
Army Hospital, Delhi Cantt. 
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battalion's orders were to destroy the enemy position and then return to Lam. 
By 3.30 a.m. nothing was left of the enemy fortifications and his bunkers, 
and the battalion began to pull out. Unfortunately, they again hit the 
minefield. 

A total of 13 other ranks were killed in this action; among the wounded 
were two officers (Lieutenant V.K. Dar and Second-Lieutenant Rajesh Puri), 
one J.C.O. and 45 other ranks. It is estimated that the enemy lost 71 men in 
killed. The battalion captured a good quantity of weapons, including two 
Browning machine-guns, a 2-inch mortar and a rocket-launcher. This well- 
fought action brought the theatre honour 'Jammu and Kashmir 1965' to 
the 14th. 

On October 18, 14 Kumaon were ordered back to 93 Infantry Brigade, 
and on arrival at Punch occupied important picquets on the Punch-Uri road. 


Large bands of guerillas lurked in the hills around Rajauri after the cease- 
fire. One of the units that dealt with them were II Kumaon. The battalion 
had reached Rajauri on the morning of September 24 and rejoined 36 Infantry 
Brigade. In the following three weeks, they operated in the Kandi and Budil 
areas, liquidated a good number of the enemy and captured large quan- 
tities of arms, ammunition and explosives. 

On October 16 the battalion moved to Balnoi (120 Infantry Brigade) and 
relieved 2 Dogra. (Map 13). The enemy was very aggressive in this sector. 
He had captured a feature called 'OP Hill’ on our side of the Cease-Fire 
Line. From that hill and from Daruchian and other posts, he daily subjected 
the battalion's picquets to intensive fire, using Browning machine-guns, 
RCL guns and mortars. Though much of the enemy fire was ineffective, the 
battalion suffered 10 casualties till October 31: six in killed, four in wounded. 

Early in November, when 120 Infantry Brigade put in an attack to drive 
the enemy from 'OP Hill’, B Company of 11 Kumaon under Major D.S. Karki 
was ordered to lay an ambush in the rear of the enemy position. The route to 
the ambush site passed through enemy territory, but the risk had to be taken. 

The attack on 'OP Hill’ took place on November 2. B Company lay in 
wait for the enemy at the chosen place; they had had to liquidate an enemy 
platoon-post on their way. Around 9.40 p.m. the withdrawing enemy fell 
into the trap and the Kumaonis charged. Major Karki was wounded in the 
action. Later, Lance-Naik Kartar Singh, a section second-in-command, 
stalked a party of the enemy, killing six of them and capturing four rifles. 

On November 22, 11 Kumaon moved to Sarol and occupied picquets on 
the Cease-Fire Line. December brought another change, the battalion mov- 
ing to Mendhar. (Map 13). 


Role of Other Battalions 


Before we close this chapter, we shall take a look at the role of Kumaon 
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battalions that did not fight in the 22-Day War. The 2nd Battalion remained 
in Arunachal. They undertook a number of long-range patrols, the aim 
being to guard against a surprise attack by the Chinese. Another two batta- 
lions that had a similar task were the 5th and the 7th. The former, in Sikkim, 
had been alerted during the Kutch episode. In June the battalion moved 
from the posts at Nathu La, Yak La, Sebu La and Cho La and by the middle 
of the following month they had relieved 7 Mahar at Lagyap. 

To forestall any Chinese attempt in this sector, 5 Kumaon moved to the 
area of Point 13525 on September 12. Five days later, the Chinese issued an 
ultimatum that Indian troops in Sikkim should dismantle their defences 
and withdraw within three days. They followed it up with the move of their 
troops on September 18 and 19 right up to the main passes that connect 
Tibet with Sikkim. This created a tense situation; but, except for some minor 
incidents around Nathu La, the Chinese refrained from offensive action. 
And three months after the cease-fire with Pakistan, Chinese tents opposite 
our posts disappeared as suddenly as they had come up. 

The 7th were sent to the Punjab during the April-May crisis. They had 
arrived at Sanhewal on May 11. June 7 saw them at Garhdiwala; but in 
July, after the Kutch agreement, they were back in their old haunts in the 
Himalayas. During the September hostilities, they moved to Dharchula 
(U.P.-Tibet border) under 51 Indep. Para Brigade and remained there till 
February 1966. 


Due to their gallant stand against the Chinese during 1962, the 13th had 
received a good deal of attention from the Press and the film and television 
people, foreign as well as Indian. In the last week of July 1964, the battalion 
concentrated at Karu preparatory to their move to the plains and, 
by August 11, they had reached Gaya. 

During the Kutch crisis, the 13th moved to Chakdah to take care of a 
portion of the Indo-Pak border in the east. When the monsoon set in, they 
moved to Kalyani on June 20; and, after the Kutch agreement, they came 
back to Gaya. President Ayub Khan's attack in the Punjab sent them again 
to the eastern border, this time in the vicinity of Krishnanagar. But 
the Pakistanis did not care to open a front in the east and, except for some 
action by the Pakistan Air Force, this area remained quiet. 


19 


Tashkent and Thereafter 


THE CEASE-FIRE resolution of the Security Council demanded a with- 

drawal by India and Pakistan to positions held by them before 
August 5, 1965. But three months after the cease-fire there were still no signs 
of a withdrawal; the forces on both sides continued to face each other on 
the lines held on September 23, 1965. On the other hand, as the reader has 
seen, there were many violations of the cease-fire. The resulting tension 
was creating a situation that was quite explosive when the U.S.S.R. stepped 
in to bring the two sides to a peace conference. 

The conference was held at Tashkent early in January 1966. It was attended 
by Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri and President Mohammad Ayub 
Khan. Mr. Kosygin, Prime Minister of the U.S.S.R., assisted the two sides; 
and an agreement of peace and friendship was signed between India and 
Pakistan on January 10. Unfortunately, Prime Minister Shastri died of heart 
failure the same night. 

Despite Mr. Shastri's death, there was no hitch in implementing the 
decisions taken at Tashkent. Indian troops had taken 709 square miles of 
Pakistan territory as against 252 square miles taken by Pakistan in the 22-Day 
War; it was all handed back to Pakistan by the date agreed: February 25, 
1966. The prisoners were also duly exchanged; but by the summer of 1966, 
the spirit of Tashkent had evaporated. In the middle of August, there were 
reports that Pakistan had placed its two armoured divisions on 10 hours' 
notice. In the counter-measures taken by India, two Kumaon battalions 
were affected. 

The 6th Battalion had moved from Ranian, near the Ichhogil Canal, to 
Gobind Garh Fort at Amritsar on February 25. A month later, it had moved 
back to Yol. But August 30 saw one of its companies return to Ranian to 
take up battle-positions; four days later, the rest of the battalion moved there 

The other battalion affected was the newly raised 12th. It had commenced 
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raising at Ranikhet on January 15 of the year under Lieut.-Colonel K.T.J.S. 
Chhatwal, with a class composition of 75 per cent Kumaonis and 25 per cent 
Ahirs. By July 16, it had reached Samba on the Pathankot-Jammu road. 
On August 18, the battalion was placed on 4 hours' notice and ordered to 
lay ambushes on likely routes of infiltration on the Indo-Pak border. 

The 6th moved back to Yol on September 20, leaving one company behind 
at Ranian. But conditions hotted up again in the Samba area during October 
when reports came of Pak agents trying to slip into Indian territory. During 
December, the 12th was again alerted. 

These alarms and moves did not result in hostilities, but the climate created 
by Pakistan's postures in the international field was such that it became 
impossible to resume the ties that normally bind friendly neighbours. Trade 
and rail services between the two countries remained suspended, and India's 
security forces had to keep a watchful eye on the borders all the time. 


In accordance with the schedule of new raisings, the 16th Battalion had 
begun forming on June 1, 1966 at Dhana, near Saugor, under Lieut.-Colonel 
A.S. Grewal. Like the 12th, its composition was to be 75 per cent Kumaonis 
and 25 per cent Ahirs. By October 25 the battalion had moved to Binaguri 
(West Bengal). Meanwhile, some of the routine moves which had been 
disturbed by the operations of 1965 were resumed. The 3rd Battalion did 
not, however, move to Ladakh—the place they were going to when they 
were ordered to undertake anti-guerilla operations. They moved instead to 
Sugar Sector, in Himachal Pradesh, in April 1966. Their battalion head- 
quarters was at Naragia, with companies at Khab, Shipki La and Lakuma. 
The 3rd were the first battalion of the Regiment to go to this sector and, 
besides guarding the main passes in their area, patrolling of the India-Tibet 
border was their main task. 

The 4th too did not go to Belgaum. After pulling out from the Jura area 
on February 25, they spent about three months at Baghela and then moved 
to Kalu Chak near Jammu, landing finally at Kapurthala in March 1967. 
The 14th were relieved from their posts in Punch about the middle of March 
1966 and then moved to Shahjehanpur. After spending about six months 
there, they arrived at Talbahat, near Babina, not far from their original 
destination, Saugor. The 15th left Khem Karan towards the end of 1965. 
They spent about a month at Dehra Dun before moving to Mhow in 
February 1966, their new role being demo, battalion to the Infantry School. 

The 9th had come from Dharchula, on the Indo-Tibet border, to fight in 
the Punjab; in the beginning of February 1966, they went back there. The 
Sth had remained in Sikkim till May 1966, when they arrived in Ambala. 
Another battalion to leave the eastern border that year were the 2nd, but they 
only exchanged the frozen heights of Se La for the salt desert of the Rann of 
Kutch. They moved to Bhuj in July and positioned one company at Khavda. 

The year 1967 brought more changes. In February, the 5th moved 
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to Palampur. During April, the 16th moved to Chhangu, in Sikkim; and 
the 13th left Gaya in May to operate in the Mizo Hills after spending a few 
months at Agartala and Masimpur. During September, the 3rd were relieved 
of their commitments in the Sugar Sector and they moved to Gwalior. In 
the same month, the 6th arrived in Kanzalwan, in the Gurais sector. The 
8th had continued at Chowkibal after the 1965 operations. On February 21, 
1967 they had the misfortune to lose seven of their men in an avalanche 
that struck their staging-post on the Chowkibal-Tangdhar road. During 
October, the battalion moved to Naugam, and in the following month they 
reached Trimulgherry (Secunderabad). The 7th had been strung up on the 
India-Tibet border since April 1963, except for a short break in 1965; by 
Christmas 1967 they had reached Ferozepur. 

These were routine moves, and the conditions on our borders remained 
fairly quiet during the year, except in Sikkim. There the Chinese decided to 
remind us of their presence on the morning of September 11, when they 
started shelling and mortaring the Indian Army post at Nathu La without pro- 
vocation. With Indian Gunners returning the fire, an artillery duel developed. 

The 16th Battalion, at Chhangu, took necessary measures to strengthen 
their positions. Their C Company moved to Teghuk, a forward post; A 
and B Companies, which had moved earlierto Cho La, were recalled and 
positioned at Chhangu. Next day, the Chinese began to shell Chhangu; on 
September 13 they shelled our post at Teghuk also. The firing stopped on 
the night of September 14. By then some four thousand shells had landed 
on Indian positions. The sturdiness of 16 Kumaon's defences kept their 
casualties down: they lost six men in wounded. 


Operations Against Rebel Mizos and Nagas 


The operations that the 13th Battalion, under Lieut.-Colonel Mukut 
Singh, undertook in the Mizo Hills were part of an overall plan of action 
against the Mizo rebels. The battalion had entered the Mizo Hills in three 
foot-columns and one motor-column. The foot-columns started from 
Masimpur on November 30, 1967 and by December 11 all four had reached 
Aizawl, the headquarters of the Mizo Hills District. The long trek through 
Mizo country gave the Ahirs a good idea of the terrain over which they 
were to operate during the ensuing fourteen months. 

The Mizos had taken their cue from the Nagas. The rebels among them 
also wanted an independent state; they had formed the Mizo National 
Front (M.N.F.) which ran a government of its own and had its own army, 
the Mizo National Army (M.N.A.). Like the Naga Hills, Mizo territory 
was ideal for guerilla warfare: thickly forested hills, cut up by deep ravines 
and numerous streams that became torrents during the rainy season. It had 
few roads at the time. 

In this region, India's boundaries run alongside Burma in the south 
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and the east, and Bangladesh in the west. Bangladesh was then part of 
Pakistan and the rebel Mizos received considerable help from the Pakistanis: 
they gave them arms as well as training. But their biggest contribution to 
the insurgents was the shelter the latter received in Pak territory whenever 
the Indian security forces drove them out of their hideouts in the Mizo Hills. 
The Chins in Burma on the border of the Mizo Hills were also friendly to 
the rebels, making the task of security forces all the more difficult. 

During their tenure in the Mizo Hills, the 13th mounted a non-stop series 
of operations. These usually consisted of long-range patrols that combed 
rebel-infested areas, searched villages, forest caves and other hideouts of the 
rebels. Special helicopter-borne operations (SHBOs) were also undertaken 
whenever opportunity for a quick strike came along. In one of the long- 
range patrols sent out by the unit on New Year Day 1968, they lost 17 men 
(1 killed, 16 wounded) near Kanghmun. The rebels received due punishment 
in the following month: the Ahirs killed a self-styled 'Chief Commissioner' 
and four of his senior officials in a raid near Hartoki. 


The peculiar nature of operations in the eastern regions of the country 
led the government to raise a few light battalions, on special establishment, 
for counter-insurgency tasks. One of these was 31 Kumaon, which began 
raising at Ranikhet on January 15, 1968 under Lieut.-Colonel Atma Singh. 
It was to have men from the Dogra, Garhwal, Kumaon and 39 Gorkha 
Rifles groups in equal proportion. 

Exactly six months after it had commenced raising, the 31st left Ranikhet 
for the area in which it was to operate. After a course of training at the 
Counter-Insurgency School at Vairangte, the battalion was ready for its 
task, and November | found it occupying four posts along the East Pakistan 
border: Lallen, Tuipuibari, Phuldungsei, Marpara. 

Patrolling and raids kept the 31st busy most of the time. They captured 
some hostiles and their arms, but nothing big came their way till the night 
of February 17/18, 1970, when two of their company-columns attacked 
a camp of the 'Dagger Brigade’. The rebels' camp was well-defended and 
they offered stiff resistance. Major K.S. Budhwar, S.M., one of the column 
commanders, and six other ranks were killed, the rebels suffering 10 casualties 
(9 killed, 1 wounded). A large quantity of ammunition and stores found in 
the camp was destroyed; the inventory of arms captured from the rebels 
included a 2-inch mortar, two light machine-guns and 33 rifles. 

During April, the battalion handed over the Marpara post to 19 Punjab 
in exchange for their posts at Darlung and Kanghmun. November brought 
another change when the new posts were handed over to 4 Guards and the 
battalion established posts at Silchuri and Keisalam. 

In the following year, orders came to rename the battalion as 17 
Kumaon from April 1; it was also to bereorganized as a 100 per cent 
Kumaoni battalion on standard establishment. The 17th left the 
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Mizo Hills on July 19, 1971 and moved to Silchar. 

The 13th had left the Mizo Hills in March 1969, moving to Binaguri. 
During that month, we find two of our battalions operating in Nagaland: 
the 14th* and the 15th. The former had reached Ghaspani under Lieut.- 
Colonel S.L. Sharma on December 6, 1968; they were to go to Mizoram. 
But whilst they were training at Ghaspani, orders had come to move them 
to the Champang sector of Nagaland. The 15th had moved from Mhow to 
Rupa, in Arunchal, in March 1968 under Lieut.-Colonel Dal Singh. Within 
two months they had had to journey southward, reaching Mon on May 10. 
Whilst in Arunachal, the battalion had spent three weeks at Se La. 

The presence of two Kumaon battalions in Nagaland was no chance get- 
together: they were part of a force that had been assembled to deal effectively 
with the rebel Nagas or the 'underground' Nagas as they had come to be 
called. Even after the inauguration of a separate state of Nagaland on 
December 1, 1963 in response to the demand of the liberals among the 
Nagas, the rebels had continued their terrorist activity. Nothing short of 
independence would satisfy them, they declared. As the continuance of the 
struggle was prejudicial to the well-being and progress of the new state, 
efforts began for bringing the rebel leaders to the conference table. Discus- 
sions with them resulted in an agreement for the suspension of hostilities, 
which came into effect on September 6, 1964. 

The agreement was followed by prolonged talks with the rebel leaders, 
but brought no concrete results, the main reason being the rebels' demand 
for secession from the Indian Union. While continuing their parleys, they 
had taken advantage of the suspension of operations by the security forces 
and had augmented their strength. The number of rebels under arms at the 
time of the suspension had been about four thousand; in the three years that 
followed, they managed to double the number. And they flouted one of the 
most important provisions of their agreement by importing arms from 
abroad. 

The intransigence of the rebels forced the hands of the government, and 
the security forces received instructions to deal firmly with violations of the 
agreement. As a result, vigorous operations against the hostiles began in the 
middle of 1968. These brought large-scale surrenders in the latter part of the 
year. 

In January 1969, reports came in that gangs of China-trained Nagas, 
under the self-styled 'General’ Mowu Angami and Issac Swu, would attempt 
to cross over from Burma. To intercept them, the 14th Battalion set up a 
chain of posts on the border in their sector (Champang) and began a pro- 
gramme of intensive patrolling. At the same time, the 15th, who 


*Subedar Mohan Lal of the battalion was awarded the Shaurya Chakra for grapplita 
single-handed with a group of dacoits in an attempt to rescue a boy who was being kidnapped 
by them on the night of June 6, 1966, at his village in Madhya Pradesh, while he was on 
leave. 
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were located to their north, were also ordered to patrol the border in their 
area thoroughly. 

The 14th operated for about three months in the Champang sector. During 
this period, 91 Naga hostiles surrendered to the battalion. On March 11 the 
battalion moved to the Thonokanyu-Anatungare sector. Here they carried 
out many helicopter-borne operations against the hostiles. These were swift, 
impromptu missions mounted at short notice and yielded good results. In 
one of these, on March 24, Captain M.S. Chadha showed conspicuous 
gallantry. He was conducting a search with his company for Chinese-trained 
hostiles around a border village. After cordoning it, he had started a recon- 
naissance of exit-routes from the village, with only two men accompanying 
him. Whilst thus engaged, he was fired upon by a hostile, who had been hiding 
in thick jungle. Though wounded, Captain Chadha did not allow himself 
to be evacuated till the operation was over. The search led to the capture of 
seven armed hostiles, a large quantity of ammunition and valuable documents. 
Captain Chadha's gallantry was recognized with an award of the Shaurya 
Chakra to him. 

The battalion moved to the Tobu sector on April 25, again manning posts 
on the border. During June, the command of the battalion changed, Lieut.- 
Colonel R.N. Mahajan taking over. 

The 14th continued to operate in the Tobu area till March 1971, when 
they moved to Thakurbari, in Assam. Due to his vigorous conduct of the 
anti-rebel operations, Lieut.-Colonel Mahajan was awarded the Vishisht 
Seva Medal, and 14 J.C.O.s and other ranks from the battalion received 
Commendation Cards from the Chief of the Army Staff for individual acts 
of gallantry. 

In 15 Kumaon’'s sector, surrenders by the hostiles continued: during the 
first six months of 1969, as many as 350 gave themselves up. Tighter security 
measures were apparently paying dividends. During April 1969, the battalion 
had moved to the Champang area. Whilst they were there, a raid on a hostile 
camp on September 3, 1969 brought good results: two of the China-trained 
hostiles were killed, two were wounded and another two captured together 
with seven rifles (three of them of Chinese make), a sten-gun and a good 
quantity of ammunition. Naib-Subedar Harihar Singh, who led the raid, 
and Lance-Naik Narpat Singh, one of the N.C.O.s who accompanied him, 
later received the Shaurya Chakra for their bravery. Earlier, a patrol under 
Second-Lieutenant P. Joshi, S.M., had led to the capture of a 60-mm mortar 
and some bombs in the Jakphang area on the night of July 3/4. The officer 
was awarded a bar to the Sena Medal. 

During July 1970, Lieut.-Colonel Dal Singh was posted out and Lieut.- 
Colonel S.R. Bahuguna assumed command of the 15th. They continued to 
operate in the Champang area till July 1971 when, on relief by 9 Kumaon 
they moved to Bhuj. January 1971 had been quite a lucky month for them; 
during raids on hostile camps, they captured 11 rifles (including five of Chinese 
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make), two sten-guns and some ammunition. Subedar Narayan Singh was 
awarded the Sena Medal for his part in these; and in the Honours List for 
Republic Day 1971, Lieut.-Colonel Dal Singh received the Vishisht Seva 
Medal for his services in Nagaland. 


Early in 1970 we find a third Kumaon battalion operating in Nagaland: 
the 4th. They had moved from Kapurthala in November 1969 under Lieut.- 
Colonel Lakha Singh. After six weeks of training at the Eastern Command 
Counter-Insurgency Training School, Vairangte, they reached Chazuba on 
January 2, 1970. Their companies were at Thevopesimi, Dihoma, Sathazumi 
and milestone 22 on the Chakabama-Mokokchung road. This was the 
battalion's first contact with the Nagas, and the men were quite keen to get 
to grips with their task. In a night-raid on March 17, a column consisting of 
A Company under Major Y.S. Bisht and battalion headquarters personnel 
under the adjutant, Captain V.K. Madra, captured one light machine-gun, 
one sten-gun and seven rifles from the hostiles. 

Awohumi, a village in 4 Kumaon's sector, was a rebel stronghold. In 
December 1970, the rebels began to build a new camp at the place. An in- 
triguing situation developed with the Kumaonis trying to stop construction 
of the camp without recourse to force. Lieut.-Colonel Lakha Singh moved 
to Awohumi with two of his companies; later, one company of 7 Jat was 
also placed under him to deal with the situation. However, it took some time 
to make the Nagas move their camp elsewhere. 

Of the operations mounted by 4 Kumaon against the hostiles in 1971 
the one that took place on April 3 deserves mention. It was a two-company 
raid on a training camp that the hostiles had set up near Keshomi. Major 
D.K. Dhawan, S.M., was in overall command of the operation. He had 
D Company under him; an adhoc company under Captain Virendra Singh 
formed part of the force. Captain Virendra Singh displayed commendable 
dash and daring during the raid; two of the hostiles were killed and another 
five wounded; a light machine-gun and a Thompson sub-machine-gun (.45) 
together with some ammunition were captured. Another remarkable action 
was an ambush in the Runguzumi area on May 21 by a platoon of C Com- 
pany under Captain H.C. Sah, in which one hostile was wounded and 
another captured together with their weapons. 

Towards the middle of 1971, the hostiles became quite aggressive. On 
June 10, a patrol from D Company that was proceeding from Sathazumi 
to Zulhami was ambushed. Unfortunately for them, the hostiles had nothing 
to show for their troubles. In fact, they lost two of their men and a Chinese 
7.62-mm rifle. On July 20, a convoy of the battalion under Major Narendra 
Singh was ambushed between Chazuba and milestone 22. Again, the 
Kumaonis were prepared to meet the challenge and the hostiles fled whe 
they were charged. The conduct of Naib-Subedar Hans Raj during this 
action was commendable. 
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Chagrined by successive failures, the hostiles decided to attack 4 Kumaon's 
post at Thevopesimi in strength on August 30. Held by C Company under 
Captain B.S. Jodha, this was the most vulnerable post in the battalion's 
area. In the early hours of the morning, about 40 of the hostiles opened up 
on the post with a 2-inch mortar, light machine-guns and self-loading rifles. 
But they did not stand their ground when a platoon from C Company charged, 
and ran for their lives after suffering seven casualties. Captain Jodha was 
awarded the Sena Medal for the conduct of the action, which was bold as 
well as skilful. 

The 4th left Chazuba on September 9 and concentrated at Dimapur. 
Their tenure in Nagaland was remarkable for the fact that no casualties 
were incurred throughout their operations against the hostiles. For devotion 
to duty, Lieut.-Colonel Lakha Singh received the Vishisht Seva Medal and 
Second-Lieut. Jasbir Singh* the Sena Medal. 


At that time, some 37 battalions operated under a Mountain Division in 
this region. To inculcate a spirit of healthy competition among them, the 
General Officer Commanding had instituted a system of six-monthly assess- 
ment of their performance. This included operational results as well as 
their general conduct. For each term, one battalion in the division was 
adjudged the best battalion and two other battalions were declared 'honour' 
battalions. It is a matter of pride for the Kumaon Regiment that its three 
battalions did very well in the competition. The 14th were adjudged the best 
battalion twice in succession; the 4th came on top thrice during their tenure 
and the 15th were declared the ‘honour' battalion thrice. The 15th have 
another achievement in Nagaland to their credit: with the cooperation of 
local civilians, they erected a 35-foot high temple to Goddess Durga at 
Mon in May 1969. 

Kumaon battalions, like other units of the Indian Army operating among 
the Nagas and Mizos, took every opportunity to render medical and other 
assistance to the tribesmen. They also tried to understand their customs, 
language and way of life by arranging friendly matches, social get-togethers 
to which their gaon buras and village elders were invited and celebrating 
with them their colourful festivals. Unit medical officers paid regular visits 
to outlying villages to attend to patients who were incapable of undertaking 
the journey to the unit M.I. Room. 


The Kumaon Regiment Gets New Colours 


In November 1950, after India had become a republic, the King's colours 
of the Ist, 2nd and 4th Battalions as well as the Kumaon Regimental Centre 
were laid up with due ceremony at the Chetwode Hall of the Indian Military 
Academy together with the King's colours of other units of the Indian Army. 


*This officer showed conspicuous daring during these operations. 
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Even the regimental colours with the older units carried insignia which were 
inappropriate in the changed status of the country. The new units, i.e. those 
raised after Independence, had no colours at all. There was a proposal at the 
time to replace the King's colours with President's colours, but the idea was 
later given up and, by 1956, the government had taken a decision to issue 
new regimental colours to those units which were entitled to carry them. 
Selection of designs and procedural matters connected with the presentation 
took time and, as the reader has seen, 4 Kumaon was the first unit of the 
Indian Army to receive the regimental colours in 1961. The remaining 
battalions of the Kumaon Regiment and the Regimental Centre were to 
receive them nine years later, on Kumaon Day, 1970. 

Presentation of colours is a big event in the life of a unit. The ceremony 
was to take place at the Regimental Centre and the colours were to be presen- 
ted by the President. Preparations for the great day had gone on for quite 
some time under the Centre Commandant, Colonel D. Thamboo. 

President V.V. Giri arrived at Ranikhet on the afternoon of October 26. 
The presentation took place at the Som Nath Ground at 9 a.m. next day at 
a ceremony that the President himself described as ‘colourful, solemn and 
inspiring’. On arrival at the parade-ground, he was received by the Colonel 
of the Regiment, Lieut .-General K. Bahadur Singh. Lined up for review by 
the President were contingents from the Centre and the fourteen battalions 
which were to receive the colours. Besides the Colonel of the Regiment and 
all battalion commanders, many senior officers of the Regiment, serving 
as well as retired, were there to witness the presentation. Among them 
were Lieut.-General M.M. Khanna, M.V.C., Major-General T.N. Raina, 
M.V.C., Major-General S.Y. Munshi and Major-General K. Bhagwati Singh. 
After the old colours of the senior battalions had been 'trooped' and marched 
off the parade ground, the new colours were brought forward and consecrated. 
Then the President handed them to the colour-ensigns as they came up, 
one by one, to receive them. These were proud men, the first to hold their 
unit's colours. They will have every right to boast to their children and 
grand-children of the honour that was bestowed on them that day and, for 
that reason, this history too must record their names, which are: 


Captain S.A. Ali (Centre) 

Second-Lieutenant R.C. Pant ( 2 Kumaon) 
Captain R.S. Khatri ( 3 Kumaon) 
Second-Lieutenant R.K. Kakar ( 5 Kumaon) 
Lieutenant A.M. Pradhan ( 6 Kumaon) 
Captain S.S. Sharma ( 7 Kumaon) 
Second-Lieutenant R.S. Rathore ( 8 Kumaon) 
Second-Lieutenant U.N. Bapat ( 9 Kumaon) 
Captain R.S. Thakur (11 Kumaon) 
Captain K.P. Nanjappa (12 Kumaon) 
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Second-Lieutenant P.V. Singh (13. Kumaon) 

Second-Lieutenant J.N. Raina* (14 Kumaon) 

Captain P. Joshi, S.M. (15 Kumaon) 

Captain V.S. Budhwar (16 Kumaon) 

Captain B.C. Marwah (17 Kumaon) 
One War-Cry 


Kumaon battalions had been using different war-cries till 1970. At the 
biennial battalion commanders' conference held that year it was decided 
that the Regiment would henceforth have one war-cry: Kalika Mai Ki Jai. 


Birth of the Naga Regiment 


A proposal for the formation of a Naga Regiment had been mooted at the 
same time as the proposal to set up a separate Naga state. The suggestion 
was contained in the Sixteen-Point Proposals which the delegates of the 
Naga People's Convention had placed before Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru on July 26, 1960. The Nagas were already well represented in the 
Assam Regiment, and they had access to other arms and services. The object 
of a separate Naga Regiment, as stated in the proposals of the Naga People's 
Convention, was to ‘fulfil their desire of playing a full role in the defence 
forces of India'. However, as we have earlier seen, the conditions that prevai- 
led in Nagaland in the years following the agreement for cessation of hosti- 
lities were not conducive to the implementation of the proposal. It had to 
wait till the return of normalcy. 

The steps taken by the security forces during 1968-70 resulted in large- 
scale surrenders, and the improvement of law and order strengthened the 
hands of the moderates among the Naga leaders. In 1970, Mr. Hokishe Sema, 
the Chief Minister of Nagaland, revived the idea of a Naga Regiment. The 
Central Government agreed to the raising of a regiment with one battalion, 
and ordered that as many as possible of the erstwhile hostiles be absorbed 
in it. There were a large number of them in rehabilitation camps which had 
been set up to fit them for normal civil life. 

Many Kumaon battalions had been associated with Nagaland, parti- 
cularly in the years preceding the raising of the Naga Regiment. It was, 
therefore, decided to strengthen the Kumaonis' link with Nagaland by 
affiliating the new regiment to the Kumaon Regiment. The Chief of the Army 
Staff, General S.H.F.J. Manekshaw, M.C.,** took personal interest in the 
new regiment; he selected Lieut.-Colonel R.N. Mahajan, V.S.M., of 14 
Kumaon to raise and command it. 

In September 1970, Lieut.-Colonel Mahajan attended a conference at 


*A promising career was cut short when this officer died in 1974 as a result of an accident. 
**7 ater Field-Marshal S.H.F.J. Manekshaw, M.C. 
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Army Headquarters, at which various aspects of the raising were discussed. 
It was decided that 50 per cent of the strength of the new regiment would 
consist of Nagas, the remainder being made up of Kumaonis, Garhwalis and 
Gorkhas (from 3 Gorkha Rifles) in equal proportion. Lieut.-Colonel 
Mahajan was to personally select the Naga recruits; he was given special 
powers to award higher ranks, up to naib-subedar, to erstwhile 'officers' of 
the rebel organization. And in the following month, he began a tour of 
rehabilitation centres in Nagaland. 

There was great enthusiasm among the men in the camps to join the 
Naga Regiment. The initial screening yielded good results: more than 200 men 
were selected. Unfortunately, a large number were rejected in the subsequent 
medical examination and only 80 of them could be enlisted. Among them were 
12 of the erstwhile 'officers'; three of them were directly commissioned as 
naib-subedars and the rest made non-commissioned officers. Two officers 
who were themselves Nagas were posted to the new regiment; and the first 
batch of Nagas arrived in time to see the colour presentation on October 27, 
1970. 

The official date of the raising of the Naga Regiment was November 1, 
1970. It had been arranged that J.C.O.s and 'specialists' should be provided 
by the Assam Regiment. They also provided the first Subedar-Major— 
Yimchat Sung Ao. Transferees from other regiments had also started to 
arrive in Ranikhet. Later, Lieut.-Colonel Mahajan undertook a second 
recruiting tour of Nagaland. This time, it was to be direct recruitment 
from different tribes so as to make the regiment more representative. 

Again, the response was extremely good and 107 men from various parts 
of Nagaland were recruited. Such was the upsurge among the Nagas to join 
their regiment that many of them later travelled all the way to Ranikhet to 
enlist. By April 1971, the Naga Regiment had been made up to its authorized 
strength, and further intake was stopped. 

Language was the main problem in the training of Naga recruits, there 
being no common language among them. As a first step, they had all to be 
taught Hindi. Another problem was the integration of different classes: 
Nagas with the non-Nagas, loyal Nagas with the erstwhile hostiles. The process 
was somewhat complicated by the fact that the new regiment had men from 
four different regiments and 37 battalions of the Indian Army. But the keen- 
ness of the Nagas to learn was the most heartening feature of the raising; 
after the initial training, they picked up fast. They were tough and loved 
to handle their weapons. To bring in a spirit of healthy competition, A and 
C Companies were made purely Naga and the remaining companies organi- 
zed on a mixed class basis. 

The Naga Regiment was affiliated to the Kumaon Regimental Centre but 
it was to have its own distinctive dress and its own flag. Both were finalized 
while the regiment was forming and training at Ranikhet. The traditional 
Naga weapons of war—the dah and the spear—and the prestigious mithun 
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were integrated into the regimental crest. Red, the colour of authority among 
the Nagas, was adopted as the colour of the backing. The Naga lanyard was to 
be gold, red and green: the gold of the rising sun; the red of the regimental 
colour; the green of infantry. A mithun head in relief was to adorn the gold 
buckle of the leather-belt; and the Naga regimental flag was to bear the 
regimental crest in gold on dark-green background. 

The new dress and the flag were taken into use from June 15, 1971. Later, a 
golden hackle was also approved and permission to wear the Gorkha hat 
and dah was also granted. The government of Nagaland took a good deal of 
interest in the regiment and Mr. Hokishe Sema visited them in May 1971. 


A New Colonel of the Regiment 


Lieut.-General K. Bahadur Singh completed his ten-year tenure as Colonel 
of the Regiment on May 16, 1971 and Major-General T.N. Raina, M.V.C., 
took over this coveted appointment. Our readers have already made his 
acquaintance. Spending the formative years of his career with the 
lst Battalion, he had been an instructor at the Defence Services Staff College, 
had commanded the 14th Battalion and conducted the memorable defence 
of Chushul against the Chinese as Commander 114 Infantry Brigade. He 
had later commanded 25 Infantry Division and held higher staff appoint- 
ments. At the time of his appointment as Colonel of the Regiment, he was 
the Deputy Adjutant General at Army Headquarters. 

Shortly after his appointment as Colonel of the Kumaon Regiment, 
Major-General Raina was approached by the Naga Regiment to accept 
their Colonelcy; and on June 8, he was appointed Colonel of that regiment 
also. It was a unique distinction to be the Colonel of two regiments in the 
post-Independence Army of India. 


Disturbed Conditions on the Subcontinent 


Political instability has been a problem for Pakistan ever since its inception. 
A military take-over and imposition of martial law in 1958 were a major 
manifestation of this. Though military rule improved law and order, the 
educated classes became restive when they saw it continue indefinitely. The 
existence of two wings—East Pakistan and West Pakistan—separated from 
each other by more than athousand miles, did not help matters. The Bengalis 
of East Pakistan had very little in common with the people of West Pakistan: 
they had a different language, different dress and different food habits. And 
they had many grouses against the rulers of Pakistan, the major one being 
that although a larger proportion of the population lived in the eastern wing, 
the country was ruled mainly by West Pakistanis, and not much was don 
to develop the eastern wing. To improve their lot, the Bengalis had many a 
time put forward a demand for autonomy. However, it was the widespread 
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agitation in West Pakistan for a return to democracy that made Field-Marshal 
Mohammad Ayub Khan hand over the governance of Pakistan to 
the Commander-in-Chief of his army, General Yahya Khan, in March 1969. 

India has been fortunate in being able to sustain a democratic form of 
government all these years. The Indian National Congress, which had led 
the country's struggle for freedom, has continued to rule it. However, the 
autumn of 1969 saw a split among the party's leaders in the Parliament. 
There had also been, for some time, an increase in the activities of extremist 
elements in the country, whose avowed aim was a change of the existing 
social order through violence. These elements were particularly active in 
West Bengal, where a weak coalition government had been unable to control 
the situation. To remove the dissident elements from the Congress Party 
and to get a mandate from the nation for stronger action against anti-social 
elements, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi advised the President in December 
1970 to dissolve the Parliament and order fresh elections. 


The elections were to be held in March 1971. To ensure peace at the time 
and to guard against interference by the extremists, certain Army units were 
moved to West Bengal. Among these were 3 Kumaon. The battalion had 
moved to New Misamari in March 1970; during October-November that year, 
they trained with the Royal Bhutan Army in the Yongphula area in eastern 
Bhutan; and on March 1, 1971 they arrived at Purulia under Lieut.-Colonel 
T.S. Pall. Patrolling and flag-marches were the order of the day and the 
Kumaonis carried them out with their usual thoroughness; they had detach- 
ments at Bhagmundi, Balarampur and Man Bazar. By April 15, they had 
moved to Balurghat. 

Another Kumaon battalion that operated in West Bengal for a short 
period were the 16th. They had remained in Sikkim till June 1968, when 
they moved to Murti Camp, in northern Bengal. Thence they had gone to 
Almora in November 1969. They arrived in Purulia on June 26, 1971 under 
Lieut.-Colonel N. Viswanathan. But they did not stay long in that area, 
and August 16 saw them back in Bareilly. 


The elections gave Mrs. Gandhi a thumping majority in the Parliament; 
she received the mandate she had sought. General Yahya Khan had also 
ordered elections in Pakistan, the object being to bring back democratic 
rule to the country. The elections were duly held in December 1970, but the 
events that followed shook the whole subcontinent; Pakistan lost its eastern 
wing, and in its place a new country was born: Bangladesh. The part that 
the Kumaon Regiment played in the shaping of these events is described in 
the chapter that follows. However, before we go on to it, it will be worth-while 
to get up-to-date with the movement of our units. 

The 2nd Battalion had moved from Bhuj to Dharchula in October 1968. 
Their tenure on the India-Tibet border was uneventful, except for the loss 
of two men in a blizzard during September 1969. The year 1968 brought a 
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change for the Sth also; in December they moved to Jaranwali Gali in the 
Punch sector. Early in the following year, they moved to Jhalas; October 
1969 saw them at Darbuk (Ladakh). Life at those barren heights was tough, 
but the men were greatly heartened by a visit from Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on December 21,1970. After completing some 22 months in Ladakh, 
the 5th moved to Miran Sahib, in the Jammu area, in August 1971. 

The 6th remained at Kanzalwan till June 7, 1970, watching the Pakistanis 
on picquets opposite theirs, except during the winter months, when heavy 
snow forced both sides to get down to lower heights. They spent a short 
period at Drugmula and August 2 found them at Golconda (Hyderabad). 

Whilst at Kanzalwan the battalion did a good deal of patrolling. During 
winter this was tough business with patrol-routes running along or across 
snow-covered ridges that ranged from 10,000 to over 13,000 feet above 
sea-level. In January 1970 a minor disaster was averted by the presence of 
mind and determination of the leader of a long-range patrol. On their second 
day out, the patrol had to negotiate a particularly bad stretch when a blizzard 
began to blow. Visibility was down to a few yards. The men were going 
along a ridge in single file through snow that was waist-deep at some places 
when, suddenly, an avalanche came down, carrying away the leading three 
men and burying four of the remaining seven, including the leader, Naik 
Keshar Singh. He soon got himself out and organized the rescue operations. 
Every missing man in the patrol was recovered, though four of the men 
got frost-bitten. The three men who had been carried away were 
found 160 to 200 yards below the place where the avalanche had struck them. 
Lance-Naik Durga Singh, the radio operator, was among the men who had 
been buried under the snow. He showed exemplary devotion to duty. After 
he was dug out, he lost no time in getting in touch with battalion head- 
quarters. Though a party under an officer was sent out straightaway with 
first-aid equipment and food, it could not contact the patrol till next day 
due to the extremely bad weather. After he had got his men together, Naik 
Keshar Singh led them through the blizzard on to a safer ridge, where they 
spent the night in the shelter of a rock. This gallant N.C.O. was later 
decorated with the Sena Medal. 


The 7th remained at Ferozepur till November 1970, when they moved to 
Jindrah (J.& K.). The 8th were in Secunderabad till April 1970 when they 
left for Arunachal. They had rendered valuable assistance to civil authorities 
in January-February 1969 when one company was flown to Vishakhapatnam 
for internal security duties. 

The tenure of the 9th at Dharchula ended with their departure for Bhuj 
in November 1968. That year, during September, the battalion had had the 
misfortune to lose six of their men in a vehicle accident; they were their best 
athletes. 

The 11th had continued in the Naoshera-Jhangar area till February 1968, 
when they moved to one of the prized military stations of India: Bangalore. 
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They were lucky in their next move too, going to Sikkim (Lungthu) 
in November 1970. We had last seen the 12th at Samba, watching a sensitive 
area. November 1969 saw them at Birpur (Arunachal). In the following 
month, one of their companies occupied an ‘early warning post’ at Bumla 
(15,000'), north of Towang. By May 1970, the battalion had moved 
to Nuranang, going to Senge and Bumla again in April 1971. In the following 
month came the orders for a tenure in Mizoram and, by June 8, the battalion 
had arrived in Silchar. 

The 13th had arrived in Jodhpur from Binaguri in April 1970; soon after, 
they began to train in desert warfare. The 14th continued at Thakurbari, 
a detachment training with the Royal Bhutan Army for a short period 
during May 1971. September of that fateful year took them to Tripura. 


A Tribute 


For want of a more suitable place, let us here pay our humble tribute to 
General Thimayya. A great son of India and a Kumaoni, he had enhanced 
the prestige of the Indian Army as few other men have done. He died shortly 
before Tashkent in December 1965 whilst in command of a U.N. Force 
in Cyprus that had been set up to maintain peace on the island between its 
Greek and Turkish inhabitants. His impartial and humane outlook had 
endeared him to both communities and the government of Cyprus issued 
a special stamp on June 6, 1966 as a mark of their respect. 

To keep alive the memory of this illustrious Kumaoni for future genera- 
tions, a Thimayya corner was set up at the Kumaon Regimental Centre 
Officers’ Mess in 1969. A room was set apart for the purpose and Colonel 
N.K. Sinha, who was then in command of the Centre, took great pains to 
obtain material for the '‘corner.' Mrs. Thimayya contributed generously, 
sending the General's uniforms, his sword, decorations and many of the 
mementoes presented to him during his service. These and other exhibits 
at the Thimayya corner make it a place of pilgrimage for every Kumaoni. 
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Liberation of Bangladesh 


THE DECISIVE victory of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's Awami League in 

the general elections held in Pakistan during December 1970 had, 
as it eventually turned out, far-reaching results. It demonstrated the Bengali 
resentment against political, economic and social subjugation by successive 
Pakistani regimes. It also endorsed the Sheikh's leadership and his programme 
which sought, in the main, greater autonomy for East Pakistan. The ruling 
junta was unable to reconcile itself to the verdict of the majority and, under 
cover of negotiations of sorts with the Sheikh, the armed strength in East 
Pakistan was built up. A large number of Bengali units and officers were 
transferred to West Pakistan. 

On March 1, 1971 the opening of the Pakistan National Assembly was 
indefinitely postponed and martial law reimposed. This sparked off riots 
in East Pakistan; their intensity was far beyond what the rulers had anti- 
cipated. With repression and killings by the troops, the situation deteriorated 
further. President Yahya Khan flew to Dacca for talks with the Sheikh. 
The talks failed but, indirectly, bought more time for further armed build-up. 
On March 25 the Sheikh was arrested. Yahya Khan left Dacca after giving 
afree hand to the military to deal with the situation. The Army let loose a 
reign of terror and there followed a great slaughter, destruction of property, 
looting and rape. More and more forces were flown into East Pakistan until 
the Army reached a strength of more than four divisions; many thousand 
para-military forces were also inducted. The resistance to Pakistan's armed 
might gave birth to a liberation force: the Mukti Bahini. It also led to the 
formation of a provisional government of East Pakistan, which the people 
of that country decided to call Bangladesh. 

The Mukti Bahini was essentially a guerilla force. Bengali policemen 
and officers and men of the East Pakistan Rifles joined it in large numbers: 
they formed a nucleus of trained manpower to which swarmed eager young 
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Bengalis thirsting to avenge the indignities heaped on their countrymen. 
Initially, the Mukti Bahini lacked strategic and tactical direction and suffered 
heavily at the hands of Pak troops. But once it got organized, it began to 
liberate small chunks of territory from the Pak Army. Its bands roamed all 
over East Pakistan, harassing Pak troops and committing sabotage. Its 
naval arm also attacked Pak shipping. 


The Threat to India 


Pakistani repression and brutality made thousands of Bengalis leave their 
hearths and homes and flee to India. By the end of April 1971 their number 
reached the three million mark; by June, another two million had crossed 
over. The average daily inflow was in the region of 60,000. By November, 
India had to put up with nearly nine million refugees. Besides imposing 
an intolerable financial burden, this created a situation fraught with danger 
in the sensitive eastern states of India. The very values which sustain the 
Indian democracy—integration, secularism and communal harmony—were 
endangered. Also, the nature of the East Bengali insurgency, if it turned 
extremist, could spell trouble for our government. Thus, Pakistan created a 
situation in East Pakistan which threatened India's security. 


India's suggestions to Pakistan to find an early solution to the situation 
fell on deaf ears. Pakistan adopted a bellicose stance. She also began feverish 
warlike preparations, both in the west and the east. Meanwhile, India's 
efforts to seek international intervention towards a peaceful and just solution 
also appeared to fail. 

India thus had to prepare for a contingency under which war might be 
forced on her. As part of our build-up in the east, II Corps was raised. Its 
first commander was Lieut.-General T.N. Raina, M.V.C., the Colonel of 
the Kumaon and Naga Regiments. 

The initial moves to proposed battle locations commenced around 
September. The formations in Eastern Command were primarily equipped 
for mountain warfare; they now had to train for their respective roles for 
possible operations in East Pakistan. There were nine Kumaoni battalions 
in Eastern Command at the time. Five of them—the 3rd, 4th, 9th, 12th and 
14th—were in IV Corps and fourin XXXIII Corps: the 8th, 11th, 16th and 
17th. The newly raised Naga Regiment was in II Corps. 


Incidents and Minor Defensive Actions 


The Pakistan Army was unable to cope with the elusive bands of the 
Mukti Bahini which initially operated in border areas. In reprisal, it began 
to shell and raid Indian villages and posts on the border. Razakars and spier 
were infiltrated into Indian territory, and there were many acts of sabotage. 
On numerous occasions Pak troops entered Indian territory under the pretext 
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of chasing the guerillas. As such incursions increased, there inevitably were 
clashes with Indian forces. In these minor actions the Kumaonis and the 
Nagas distinguished themselves. 

Of the Kumaon units in IV Corps, the 12th under Lieut.-Colonel 
S.C. Sirdeshpande, had been the first to move to the sensitive eastern border. 
In June the battalion had moved to Silchar for a tenure in Mizoram, but 
was deployed instead in the Badarpur area, north-west of Silchar, till the 
end of August. By the first week of September the battalion had moved to 
Manu, near Kailashahar in Tripura, as part of 57 Mountain Division. A 
few days later, 3 Kumaon reached Dharmanagar, north of Agartala, under 
Lieut.-Colonel T.S. Pall; it was in 23 Mountain Division. Our readers have 
last seen this battalion operating in an internal security role at Balurghat 
in West Bengal in April 1971; in the beginning of July, it had returned to 
Misamari. In the same division were two more Kumaon battalions, which 
also moved to the Tripura-Bangladesh border about the same time: the 9th 
under Lieut.-Colonel A.N. Sapru and the 14th under Lieut.-Colonel 
R.N. Bakshi. The 4th arrived in the Kailashahar area under Lieut.-Colonel 
Lakha Singh, V.S.M., as part of 8 Mountain Division. 


In the XXXIII Corps sector, the 16th had moved to Hasimara 
(West Bengal) from Bareilly under Lieut.-Colonel N. Viswanathan in the 
beginning of September as part of 6 Mountain Division. After its operations 
in Mizoram, the 17th, under Lieut.-Colonel Atma Singh, had been stationed 
at Cooch Behar. By October 16 the battalion had reached Gangarampur 
in the West Dinajpur district of West Bengal as part of 20 Infantry Division. 


The first Kumaoni battalion to see action in border clashes were the 9th. 
The battalion had concentrated east of Dharmanagar by September 17. 
Two days later, one of their companies was ordered to occupy a position in 
the Kailashahar area. Pakistani troops, in one of their sallies, stumbled 
against this position and lost some 28 men in dead and wounded. 


The Naga Regiment had moved to Gaya from Ranikhet under Lieut.- 
Colonel R.N. Mahajan, V.S.M., about the middle of August. By October 20, 
the unit had concentrated at Behrampore as part of 4 Mountain Division. 
Their C and D Companies were deployed near Lalgola and Kazipara respecti- 
vely to support B.S.F. posts on the border. This was their first ever opera- 
tional assignment and they were eager to perform it well. Pakistani agents 
and saboteurs were active in the area and the alertness of the Nagas was 
rewarded by the capture of some agents together with mines and explosives. 

In early November, the Nagas were given a new task: they were moved 
to the vicinity of Shikarpur in the Nadia district and ordered to guard the 
Bheramara-Shikarpur axis against a possible pre-emptive attack by Pakistan 
This axis provided the shortest approach to Behrampore on the National 
Highway. Two companies of the B.S.F. and 7/22 Mountain Battery were 
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placed under their command and, for this particular task, the unit was to 
function in an independent role. 

In one of their trans-border incursions on November 12, two companies 
of Pak troops walked into a well-laid ambush of the wily Nagas. 
The Pakistanis did their best to rush and break up the ambush but suffered 
heavy punishment in the process. Having achieved their object the ambush 
party, very deftly handled by Major Ian da Costa, broke contact while 
continuously engaging the Pakistanis with M.M.G.s, mortars and artillery. 
The boldness and courage displayed by the M.M.G. section commander, 
Havildar Sangram Singh, was especially commendable. He engaged the 
Pakistanis at close range, and it was the hail of his bullets that prevented 
them from breaking up the ambush. Later, when his machine-gun was shot 
up, he ordered his crew to withdraw and kept the enemy at bay with hand- 
grenades. Then, in a hand-to-hand fight, he was seriously wounded. But he 
still managed to rejoin his party. Havildar Sangram Singh's dash and daring 
that day won him the Vir Chakra. 

While the ambush party was withdrawing, one of the sections got isolated 
but fought on until it had spent all its ammunition. The section leader, Naik 
Mohan Ram, laid down his life fighting and was awarded the Sena Medal 
posthumously. Another recipient of this medal was Second-Lieutenant 
G.R. Gaonkar, the artillery observation officer with the ambush party. 
This was his first battle but he used his guns with great skill and contributed 
immensely to the success of the ambush. This was the first action for the 
Naga Regiment too and what its men did that day was no mean achievement 
for a newly raised unit. While the Pakistanis suffered heavy casualties, the 
Nagas lost four in killed, five in wounded and six in captured. 

The Nagas next participated in a deception plan that was put into operation 
by II Corps. The idea was to mislead the Pakistanis regarding our dispositions 
and to keep them guessing as to where the blow would fall in the event of 
hostilities breaking out. The Corps Commander, Lieut.-General Raina, 
wanted the Pakistanis to tie down their troops on the Shikarpur-Bheramara 
axis. Towards this end, the Nagas occupied numerous positions, frequently 
re-deployed the guns and mortars, simulated heavy movement and carried 
out patrolling over a large area. Dummy tanks were positioned and 
trucks without silencers trundled up and down to simulate the rumble 
of tanks. 


Further east, in Tripura, the 14th opened their account in the Belonia area 
on the night of November 16/17. Their A Company under Major K. Lushai 
and B Company under Major Y. Prasad engaged large numbers of Pakistani 
troops, who were supported by heavy machine-guns and artillery. Fighting 
went on almost the whole night. The enemy withdrew at 4 a.m. on 
November 17, taking a large number of his dead and wounded with him. 
The battalion lost 10 other ranks in killed and 32 in wounded (including 
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Major Lushai). This officer was later awarded the Vir Chakra for his grit 
and leadership in the engagement. Lance-Naik Umed Singh was awarded 
the Sena Medal posthumously for gallantry and two other N.C.O.s were 
mentioned in despatches. 


At this stage, Pakistani incursions across the border had become so fre- 
quent and audacious that, on November 24, Mrs. Indira Gandhi announced 
in the Lok Sabha that 'Indian forces had been instructed to enter East Bengal 
in self-defence’. 

The 14th again saw action in the Belonia area on November 25 when their 
D Company under Major N.K. Sharma was pitted against a large Pakistani 
force. The company fought with great determination. A Company, under 
Capt. A.K. Tewari, cut off the enemy route of withdrawal. The enemy left 
behind 14 of his dead, and two Razakars were taken prisoner. While with- 
drawing, the enemy suffered heavy losses at Capt. Tewari's ambush. A large 
quantity of arms and ammunition was also seized. In this action, Second- 
Lieutenant D.P. Yadav led his platoon with great determination and laid 
down his life fighting to the last. As no artillery support was available through- 
out the action, it was the mortar platoon under Captain J.N. Raina that 
supported D Company; and it did the job admirably. The 14th lost three 
in killed and two in wounded and Major Sharma's handling of this action 
won him the Vir Chakra. 


A significant role was played by 9 Kumaon also in the Belonia area. They 
foiled many attempts on this border by Pakistani troops between November 24 
and 28. All their companies went into action and the battalion suffered nine 
casualties during this period. 


In the Sylhet district, the Mukti Bahini was in control of a large tract of 
land that lay alongside the Karimganj sub-division's border with Bangladesh, 
where 4 Kumaon were then deployed. In their attempts to retake lost territory, 
the Pakistanis frequently clashed with the 4th. 

During one of these encounters, the battalion cut off an enemy column. 
A Company (Major Y.S. Bisht) together with the Commando Platoon 
(Second-Lieutenant Jasbir Singh), a section of 3-inch mortars, two 
detachments of 57-mm RCL guns and a section of medium machine-guns 
reached the area selected for the road-block at 6 a.m. They did this after a 
strenuous night-march through tea-gardens. Their objective was a piece 
of high ground that dominated the road. An assault on it by No. 2 Platoon 
and the Commando Platoon brought fierce enemy reaction. The troops were 
caught in the open; one of the platoon commanders was wounded, and all 
section commanders were either killed or wounded. 

At this stage it was decided to change the direction of attack. To enable the 
assaulting troops to pull out, Sepoy Bishram Singh, one of the light machine- 
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gunners, made good use of his weapon. He effectively engaged an enemy 
machine-gun that had been playing havoc with the assaulting troops. In the 
process, he was severely wounded by a burst from the enemy machine-gun 
but refused to leave his L.M.G. till his platoon had withdrawn. A second 
burst now hit him and he died on the spot. Bishram Singh's gallantry was 
recognized with a posthumous award of the Sena Medal. 

The position was later taken and an enemy convoy consisting of 3-ton 
vehicles and jeeps was destroyed. The enemy put in three counter-attacks, 
using mortars and artillery, but our troops were determined to hold on. 
They remained in position till they were told to pull out. 

Our casualties in this action totalled 39:15 killed, 24 wounded. Among 
the wounded were two officers (Capt. M.P.S. Khati and Second-Lieutenant 
Jasbir Singh) and a J.C.O. A measure of the success of this action can be 
had from the fact that the enemy estimated our strength at the road-block to 
be a battalion. 

In connection with the road-block action, mention must be made of the 
gallantry shown by two men who took part in it, though they did not belong 
to the battalion. Gunner (ORA) S. Venugopalan was one; despite heavy 
enemy fire, he kept his communication through to the gun position. The 
second man, Muni Lal Mahato, belonged to the Army Medical Corps. 
It was his timely ministration that saved the life of many of the wounded. 

A second engagement took place in a built-up area; the whole battalion 
was involved this time. D Company, under Major D.K. Dhawan, S.M., 
was faced with the task of clearing a number of Pak bunkers on the complex 
under shelling and heavy fire from automatics. That the task was successfully 
completed was in no small measure due to the courage and determination 
of Lance-Havildar Nandan Singh. He was in charge of the RCL-gun detach- 
ment and his unerring aim was responsible for destroying no less than seven 
enemy bunkers. The Vir Chakra that he later received was a fitting reward 
for the feat. 

In the action fought that day by B Company under Major Mahendra Singh, 
many individual acts of gallantry were performed. When Second-Lieutenant 
R.S. Sandhu, commanding No. 4 Platoon, noticed that an enemy light 
machine-gun in a bunker was holding up the advance of his men, he crawled 
towards it and, though injured in the chest, threw a hand-grenade that 
silenced the gun. His bravery won him the Vir Chakra. After the objective 
had been captured, light machine-gun fire from a neighbouring locality 
began to harass the Kumaonis. Thereupon the second-in-command of the 
company, Subedar Shib Charan Singh, rushed forward and silenced the 
enemy automatic with a couple of well-aimed hand-grenades. The company 
commander had himself set the example by refusing to be evacuated after 
he had been wounded in the eye by a splinter. He led the company till the 
objective was taken. 


Lance-Havildar Kishan Singh of C Company won the third Vir Chakra 
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for 4 Kumaon that day. Fierce fighting had broken out when this company, 
led by Major Narendra Singh, stormed their objective. One enemy machine- 
gun in a bunker was particularly troublesome; it was holding up the com- 
pany's advance. Lance-Havildar Kishan Singh dashed forward and 
lobbed a hand-grenade into the bunker. When the machine-gun did not 
stop, Kishan Singh was enraged; he rushed the bunker single-handed, shot 
the machine-gunner through the head and snatched the weapon from him. 

The battalion suffered 29 casualties in this action: five other ranks were 
killed; four officers (Major Mahendra Singh, Major Dhawan, Captain 
B.S. Jodha, Second-Lieutenant Sandhu), a J.C.O. and 19 other ranks were 
wounded. The enemy suffered 23 casualties in killed; the number of his 
wounded could not be ascertained but was believed to be large. 

Besides the awards mentioned above, one officer, one J.C.O. together with 
two other ranks (attached or under command) were mentioned in despatches 
for conspicuous gallantry in these actions. 


The confrontation was now moving swiftly towards open war. Although 
by the end of November, Pakistan Army had lost most border tracts to the 
Mukti Bahini, they now took up heavy shelling and aerial attacks of border 
areas. On December 2, Pakistani Sabre jets attacked Agartala, the capital of 
Tripura, killing six civilians and injuring another 42. Agartala was also 
shelled that day and it was in this area that 12 Kumaon saw their first battle. 

The battalion had moved to Agartala in the third week of September. 
Here they trained extensively in the Kalyanpur-Khowai area. Towards the 
end of October, they had moved further south and, during the third week of 
November, had frequent clashes with Pakistani troops. During these, the 
battalion lost six men: three killed, three wounded. 

Later, on December 2 and 3, the 12th fought a spirited action on the 
Agartala border. Enemy resistance was stiff. However, the battalion gave 
a good account of themselves. Major K.P. Nanjappa particularly distin- 
guished himself in the action and later received the Vir Chakra. Havildar 
Diwan Singh, one of the platoon commanders, showed exceptional courage 
in dealing with enemy bunkers and personally led two grenade-throwing 
teams. He was awarded the Sena Medal. Another N.C.O. of the battalion 
was mentioned in despatches. The battalion killed four of the enemy, wounded 
four and captured 11 together with a large quantity of arms, ammunition 
and equipment. Their own loss was four killed (including Lieutenant 
D.K. Das) and eight wounded. 


Pakistan Unleashes War 


Immediately after the action on the Agartala border, the 12th were ordere 
to move to Bhubanban, less two of their companies. They had hardly gone 
halfway when news came of an attack by the Pakistan Air Force on nine of 
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our major airfields in Kashmir, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. They 
were attacked simultaneously around 5.40 p.m. on December 3 without any 
warning. Mrs. Gandhi was away in Calcutta at the time; the Defence Minister, 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, had also gone out of Delhi and India's President, Mr. Giri, 
was attending a social function at the Parliament House together with some 
members of the Union cabinet and members of the Parliament. General 
Yahya Khan had at last carried out his oft-repeated threat of 'total war’. 

The air-strikes were meant to write off a major portion of the Indian Air 
Force. It was apparently an attempt to emulate the Israelis’ pre-emptive 
strike that won them their six-day war against Egypt in 1967. But India's 
armed forces were prepared for such eventualities and the attack did little 
damage. 

Mrs. Gandhi returned to Delhi that night and broadcast an appeal to the 
nation to face Pakistan's challenge with courage and fortitude. Pakistan 
followed up the air-strikes with thrusts against Chhamb and Punch. Later, 
the fighting spread to the Punjab, Rajasthan and Gujarat. Six Kumaon 
battalions fought in that theatre. However, before we tell the story of their 
battles, let us follow the other seven battalions in their race for the liberation 
of Bangladesh. Now that the die was cast, there was no holding them back. 

It would be worth-while here to give the reader some idea of the disposi- 
tions of the Pak Army in Bangladesh as well as ours. The overall control 
of Pak forces was vested in their Eastern Command (Lieut.-General 
A.A.K. Niazi) with headquarters at Dacca. Of their four regular divisions, 
the 9th was in the Jessore area; the 14th had its headquarters at Dacca, 
the 16th at Natore and the 39th at Comilla. (Map 22). Pak regular troops 
were supplemented by a good number of para-military units; these had been 
grouped under their 36 Division. 

To meet an attack from India, Lieut.-General Niazi had deployed some 
two-thirds of his forces at strong-points on the likely routes of ingress into 
Bangladesh. These were fortified localities with shell-proof bunkers, anti- 
tank ditches and minefields. They were well-stocked with supplies and 
ammunition. He had also thought of a second line of defence, covering points 
on the rivers which a liberation force would have to cross. The triangle 
formed by the rivers Meghna, Lakhya and Burhi around Dacca was to be 
the third line of defence. 

On the Indian side, the operations in Bangladesh were conducted by 
Eastern Command under Lieut.-General J.S. Aurora (headquarters at 
Calcutta). Bangladesh was divided into four sectors for the purpose of 
operational responsibility. The north-western sector, consisting of territory 
north ofthe Ganga (called the Padma in Bangladesh) and west of the Brahm- 
putra (called the Jamuna locally), was under XXXIII Corps. The western 
sector, consisting of the area south and west of the Ganga, was the response 
bility of I! Corps. The south-eastern sector, under IV Corps, consisted 
areas east of the Meghna. The areas east of the Brahmputra and the Ganga 
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and west of the Meghna were placed under 101 Communication Zone. 
(Map 22). 

Speed was of the utmost importance in the operations that now began. 
There were many reasons for this. First and foremost, a quick end of the hosti- 
lities would facilitate the return of refugees and minimize their suffering. 
It would also avoid unnecessary bloodshed and damage to Bangladesh 
economy. Militarily, a swift advance would deny the Pak forces their chance 
to regroup and deploy for a final stand before Dacca. Then there was the 
threat of foreign intervention: the longer the operations lasted its likelihood 
increased. There was also the necessity to release troops for deployment 
in the western theatre to deal with any large-scale adventure by Pakistan. 
On the other hand, General Yahya Khan and his advisers were keen to 
prolong the struggle for obvious reasons. 

Bangladesh is not easy campaigning ground. Though the only hilly areas 
are Sylhet in the north-east, and Chittagong in the south-east, the low, flat 
plains are cut up by three rivers: the Ganga, the Brahmputra and the 
Meghna. Before they fall into the Bay of Bengal, they split and form huge 
deltas that run far inland, almost reaching the heart of the country. Besides 
the three big rivers, there are numerous streams, lakes, ponds and marshes 
all over Bangladesh. A peculiar feature of communications in Bangladesh 
are the numerous ferries that link segments of the railway and road systems. 
Much of the surface communication is by inland water-transport. Crossing 
of water-obstacles, in the absence of water or assault craft and bridging 
equipment, required the improvised employment of locally available river- 
craft. 

But the Indian Army had one great asset: the friendship of the people 
of Bangladesh. Wherever our troops went, the Bangladeshis welcomed them, 
provided guides and helped them with food and porters. The Mukti Bahini 
were always eager to collaborate. 

The general plan for the Army was to push in simultaneously at various 
points on the border in brigade-columns and advance upon Dacca, like 
lances hurled upon a single target. The Navy was to blockade the coast and 
attack the ports; the Air Force was to deal with the Pakistan Air Force and, 
at the same time, support the ground forces. The Army was not to waste 
time on strongly defended localities; these were to be isolated and bypassed. 
The fact that the I.A.F. was able to knock out the P.A.F. within the first 
three days of the war helped the Indian Army tremendously. Thereafter, 
our troops could move anywhere their legs could carry them without 
having to worry about observation or attack from the air. 


The Thrust from the East 


The main weight of IV Corps’ thrust from the east fell upon the Meghna 
Bulge, the aim being to capture the area from the river-port of Chandpur 
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in the south to Ashuganj in the north. (Map 22). Its control would isolate 
Dacca, the capital, from Chittagong and Comilla, and facilitate its capture. 
It was a task allotted to two divisions: the 23rd and 57th. Further north, 
IV Corps planned to take Maulvi Bazar, an important communication centre, 
and isolate Sylhet; this operation was entrusted to 8 Mountain Division. 
It is a matter of pride for the Kumaon Regiment that its battalions played 
such an important role in the capture of the Meghna Bulge as well as the 
operations in the north-east. 

Akhaura, west of Agartala, had already been liberated. From Akhaura, 
two brigades of 57 Mountain Division now made for Ashuganj. Its third 
brigade, of which 12 Kumaon formed a part, made a dash for Daudkandi, a 
river-port midway between Chandpur and Ashuganj, while 23 Mountain 
Division advanced in the direction of Chandpur. We shall first tell the story of 
Kumaon battalions that fought under the latter. 

One of the columns of 23 Division that crossed the India-Bangladesh 
border after Pakistan's declaration of war was led by 9 Kumaon. It crossed 
the border near Himmatpur around 3 p.m. on December 4; its task: the 
isolation of Comilla from Laksham. This was to be achieved by blocking 
the road and rail communications between the two at Bhora, 22 miles inside 
enemy territory. (Map 23). 

By then Mian Bazar, an enemy-held village on 9 Kumaon's route of 
advance, was already in Indian hands; 3 Kumaon (Rifles) had taken it a 
few hours before the 9th crossed into Bangladesh. The 9th made good 
time; by 5 a.m. on December 5, they had seized Bhora. It was a tiny village 
astride the railway and the road but its occupation cut off Pakistan's 53 
Brigade at Laksham from 117 Brigade at Maynamati and spread confusion 
amongst the enemy. 

The first few hours of 9 Kumaon at Bhora were certainly uneasy; their 
supporting armour and artillery had not yet arrived; even their mortars were 
far behind in unit transport. Some of the bridges on the route of advance 
could not take heavy vehicles. But they were interesting hours all the same. 
Around 6.30 a.m., while 6 Jat were passing through their position, an enemy 
jeep and a 1-ton truck drove up from Laksham. Their occupants were 
apparently ill-informed about the situation at the front; they were also foolish. 
When told to surrender, they made a bid to turn back and get away. In the 
resulting scuffle, 9 Kumaon got their first five prisoners of war, among them 
the intelligence officer of 23 Punjab. 

Next to fall into the trap was a train that steamed up around 9 a.m. By 
then 14 Kumaon had come up; they captured the train to the great surprise 
of the engine-crew and the passengers. The latter, all civilians, were allowed 
to go. Later in the day, 9 Kumaon bagged two enemy commandos; they were 
on a scooter. 

The initial task of 14 Kumaon was to occupy three localities west and 
north-west of Laksham: Chhota Chandpur, Khunta, Kemtali; thereafter 
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they were to probe enemy defences towards Laksham. The enemy had taken 
time to react but when he did, he brought Bhora under shell-fire from 
Laksham as well as Lalmai. 

The first part of 14 Kumaon's mission was completed on the night of 
December 5/6; by then 6 Jat were deployed west of Laksham. Next 
morning, a platoon-patrol from B Company of 14 Kumaon was sent south- 
east to search the Manoharpur-Chungti area. Their orders were to occupy 
it if it was not held. Unfortunately, the platoon ran into difficulties, losing 
nine men in killed and missing and many more in wounded. Another 
platoon had to be sent forward to rescue them. It did an admirable job and 
evacuated all the casualties. The platoon commander, Naib-Subedar 
Rameshwar Singh, was later awarded the Sena Medal for devotion to duty. 

The enemy was seen to reinforce Manoharpur soon after this incident. 
As a counter-measure, C Company took up a position directly opposite the 
village. By the evening of December 6, 14 Kumaon had thrown a ring around 
enemy defences west of the Dakatia river. Throughout that night there was 
frequent exchange of fire with the Pakistanis. 

In the 9 Kumaon sector, they had had to send their B Company to esta- 
blish a block on the Comilla-Hajiganj road on the evening of December 6. 
By then the battalion had suffered eight casualties (two killed, six wounded), 
mostly the result of shelling. Next day, the battalion were told to send up 
two companies to Lalmai and occupy that hill feature as it was reported 
to be lightly held. By 11 a.m. the two companies (C and D) had moved off 
under Lieut.-Colonel Sapru. When this force was halfway to Lalmai, news 
came that it was held in strength. The two companies then dug in; they were 
about 1,500 yards south ofthe feature. By then, B Company had established 
themselves at Banspara on the Comilla-Hajiganj road. 

The battalion commander now sent out patrols to ascertain the strength 
of the enemy at Lalmai. The first two patrols returned about 9 p.m.; they 
brought no definite information. Thereafter, two more patrols were sent 
out—one under Captain Bapat, the other under Second-Lieutenant 
Jasbir Singh. These did better. They discovered that an enemy battalion 
was moving towards Lalmai from the north-west, but the feature itself was 
weakly held. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sapru now realized that he must act fast. He did; and by 
9.30 next morning he was on Lalmai with his two companies. Later, when 
the enemy battalion approached, it was chased away with medium machine- 
guns. The Pakistanis had built strong defences at Lalmai: shell-proof bunkers 
surrounded by a 30-foot wide moat. Once occupied, Lalmai would have been 
difficult to reduce; it was good patrolling that made its capture easy. 


After B Company of 9 Kumaon had left for Banspara, and their C and 
D Companies for Lalmai, the Bhora position was left with only A Company 
holding it under the second-in-command, Major N.S. Negi. To reinforce 
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him, A Company of 14 Kumaon was sent to Bhora on December 7. On the 
following day, their B Company was also made part of the force under Major 
Negi; by then it had commenced aggressive patrolling towards Laksham. 

Laksham was now surrounded on three sides with Negi Force on the north, 
14 Kumaon on the north-west, 6 Jat on the west. The city had a garrison 
that numbered some three thousand men; but with our artillery and aircraft 
pounding its defences, enemy morale was low. He was expecting an attack 
any time and would mistake our jitter parties for major attacks, firing wildly 
and wasting a good deal of ammunition. 

A rumour was set afloat on December 9 that a full-scale attack would be 
delivered that night. At the same time, the civil population of villages north 
of Laksham was told to clear out. This touched off an exodus, and the enemy 
came to the conclusion that the attack was on. During the night, all that 
was done was patrolling from the north and a feint by 14 Kumaon, accom- 
panied by shelling. But the result was chaos in enemy lines. Brigadier Aslam, 
commander of Pak 53 Brigade, left for Maynamati with some 300 men 
around 10 p.m. The rest of the garrison also began to flee in small parties; 
we shall meet them later. 

Laksham was taken next morning (December 10) with Negi Force attacking 
from the north and C and D Companies of 14 Kumaon attacking from the 
west. A Company of 9 Kumaon, under Major Jesudas, headed the advance 
from the north; A and B Companies of 14 Kumaon followed. Except for a 
skirmish at Paschimgaon, there was little resistance. At the enemy Advance 
Dressing Station, our wounded (including two of 14 Kumaon) were recovered; 
also two enemy officers, three J.C.O.s and 150 other ranks were captured. 
The townspeople were jubilant; they welcomed the Kumaonis. The weapons 
and equipment captured by Negi Force included eight 105-mm guns, tons of 
small-arms, large number of RCL guns, machine-guns and hundreds of 
vehicles. During that morning's action, the devotion to duty shown by Sepoy 
Harak Singh of 9 Kumaon must be mentioned. When he saw an enemy 
havildar (25 Frontier Force Regiment) come out of a hide and aim a sten-gun 
at Major Jesudas, he jumped in front of the officer and shot down the Pakistani. 


As the leading company of 14 Kumaon reached Laksham, the commanding 
officer was ordered to get the two companies as fast as he could to 
Mudafarganj, on the Comilla-Hajiganj road. The aim was to ambush the 
retreating enemy. The two companies reached Mudafarganj an hour after 
noon; on December 11 the whole battalion were together again and were 
deployed at Hajiganj. Both Mudafarganj and Hajiganj had been taken 
earlier by our troops. 


As part of another brigade-column, 3 Kumaon had begun their advance 
into Bangladesh during the night of December 3/4. By first light on 
December 4, they had captured their initial objectives. These lay north of 
Mian Bazar, a village astride the Feni-Comilla road. (Map 23). B Company, 
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under Major J.K. Chadda, had approached their objective from an 
unexpected direction by wading through a swamp. This unbalanced the 
enemy and led to his rout. One of our platoon commanders, Naib-Subedar 
Trilok Singh, showed commendable initiative during the attack; though 
his was the depth platoon, he took it ahead of the leading platoons when he 
found the latter momentarily held up. 

With C and D Companies holding positions north-west of Mian Bazar, 
A Company, under Major Naresh Sharma, now launched an attack on the 
village from the north. The attack was put in around noon in conjunction 
with armour and the village taken together with a considerable quantity 
of ammunition, rations, some arms and equipment and 14 prisoners of war 
from Pakistan's 25 Frontier Force Regiment. 

Meanwhile, B Company had moved off to occupy Majlispur, about five 
miles west of Mian Bazar; another battalion had captured that village earlier. 
As a result of 3 Kumaon's operations, the enemy was withdrawing westward 
in small parties. B Company laid an ambush and succeeded in killing a good 
number and capturing five of them. Even the battalion commander's party 
was able to take some prisoners; he was returning from a liaison visit to 
another unit. A patrol from B Company, however, lost two men in killed 
later in the day when it encountered a large body of the enemy. 

Both C and D Companies were well-situated to deal with the withdrawing 
enemy; they were astride his main route of withdrawal. C Company alone 
killed about 20. A patrol from D Company got involved with an enemy 
party that had taken position in a bunker on the Kakri nulla; the enemy 
light machine-gun pinned down the patrol. With great presence of mind Naik 
Sher Singh, a section commander, rushed forward with two of his men and, 
while the latter covered him, he closed upon the bunker and silenced the 
machine-gun with a hand-grenade. As a result of this action, the company 
bagged four prisoners and killed 12 of the enemy. Naik Sher Singh was later 
decorated with the Vir Chakra. 


By the evening of December 4, battalion headquarters of 3 Kumaon and 
their B and D Companies were established at Majlispur. C Company 
was at Kashinagar, a mile and a half to the south-east, and A Company 
was at Mian Bazar. Next day, A Company joined the battalion and on 
December 6 the Kumaonis were told to move to Sasanpur on relief by 14 Jat. 

They did not stay long at Sasanpur. On the night of December 6, they were 
again on the move; their next objective was Hajiganj. By noon onthe follow- 
ing day they had reached Mudafarganj. On the way, while passing through 
Bhora, they came under artillery and mortar fire from Laksham, losing 
six men in wounded. They were left in the care of 9 Kumaon. 

The onward move from Mudafarganj began shortly after sunset on 
December 7. The battalion reached Rajapur, a village about three and a half 
miles east of Hajiganj, in the early hours of the following morning. Accor- 
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ding to Mukti Bahini sources, the Rajapur-Inayatpur area had about a 
company of Pak regulars, while another company and some Razakars watched 
the railway line. The town itself was held by Razakars. 

The advance was led by A Company followed by battalion tactical head- 
quarters. They were going along the railway embankment when, around 
6 a.m., the leading platoon, under Second-Lieutenant M.D. Singh, sighted 
the enemy. The Pakistani position was astride a small railway bridge north 
of Inayatpur. There was a fog and the Kumaonis had been able to approach 
within two hundred yards of it without being seen. But once the enemy 
saw them, he reacted with intense fire. 

The remaining platoons of A Company were now called up to engage him. 
At the same time, the commanding officer ordered B Company to outflank 
the enemy and attack from the north. Wedged between the two, the enemy 
withdrew after blowing up the bridge. 

Meanwhile C Company, under Major A.T. Marath, had pushed off to 
establish a block on the Chandpur road, a kilometre west of Hajiganj. The 
company advanced through the town; the enemy had placed medium 
machine-guns at vantage points, but the Kumaonis got through and the 
road-block was in position soon after. 

The hammer-and-anvil technique was repeated to deal with the remaining 
enemy positions east of Hajiganj, A and D Companies advancing along the 
embankment and B Company moving parallel to them from the north. The 
enemy got thoroughly demoralized; most of the Razakars threw away their 
weapons into ponds and streams and ran to escape the Kumaoni net. 
However, six lorry-loads of Pak regulars succeeded in dashing through the 
fire of C Company's medium machine-guns: they were desperate. Later 
reports showed that over a hundred of the wounded from this lot were 
evacuated by the enemy to Chandpur. 

A Company lost 18 men in the initial stage of this battle; three of them 
were killed and the remainder wounded. Among the latter was the company 
commander, Major Naresh Sharma. Regardless of his wound, he had conti- 
nued with his company till the Hajiganj railway station. Major Sharma later 
received the Sena Medal for his bold leadership. 

As at many other places, Pak authorities took time to get news of what 
was happening at the front. Around noon, after the Kumaonis had taken 
Hajiganj, a train with machine-guns mounted approached from the west. 
The driver, however, had the presence of mind to reverse and steam away 
when C Company engaged the train from the road-block. 


Having outstripped their tank and artillery support, the battalion stayed 
on at Hajiganj till 6 am. on December 9 when the advance was resumed. 
On the way, villagers offered coconut-water, eggs and chapatis to the libera- 
tors of Hajiganj. Meanwhile, an aerial reconnaissance showed that Chandpur 
had been evacuated, and B and C Companies were immediately sent forward 
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on tanks. They reached the banks of the Meghna in time to have a parting 
shot at some launches heading for Dacca. These were carrying the head- 
quarters’ personnel of Pakistan's 39 Division and the rear parties of units 
withdrawing from Mian Bazar and Hajiganj. 

During that night and on December 11, the Kumaonis were able to inter- 
cept two enemy launches. In the case of the first, they killed 18 of the enemy, 
wounded 13 and captured 121 along with large quantities of arms and equip- 
ment. They belonged to a para-military organization called the East Pakistan 
Civilian Armed Force (E.P-C.A.F.). The second vessel carried regular Pak 
troops; a large number surrendered and were handed over to the reconnais- 
sance troop of the armoured squadron. On December 12, Second-Lieut. 
Tashi Ram ambushed a column of stragglers from Pakistan's 39 Punjab and 
25 Frontier Force Regiment, capturing 47 of them. For the skilful and ener- 
getic conduct of operations entrusted to his battalion, Lieut.-Colonel T.S. 
Pall received the Vishisht Seva Medal, and two of his officers and a J.C.O. 
were mentioned in despatches. 


Leaving 3 Kumaon for the time being at Chandpur, we shall now follow 
the fortunes of other Kumaon battalions in IV Corps. After their action 
near Agartala, 12 Kumaon, less their two companies, had concentrated on 
the night of December 4/5 at Sonamura close to the border, north-east of 
Comilla. (Map 23). About noon on December 6, a brigade-column from 
57 Mountain Division was launched into Bangladesh. A reconnaissance 
during the previous night had shown that the enemy had vacated the border 
villages in the region and a detachment from 12 Kumaon had occupied 
Rajapur, a village on the brigade's route of advance. This detachment, from 
A Company, was built up to company strength next morning and moved 
to Burichang, south of Rajapur. By 2 a.m. on December 7, 2 Jat, the leading 
battalion of the column, had crossed the Gumti and established a firm base 
across that river at Etbarpur. 

B and C Companies of 12 Kumaon rejoined the battalion on the evening 
of December 6 at Baksnagar, their forward concentration area. Around 
10.30 that night the battalion started off; picking up their A Company on 
the way, they made for Etbarpur. By 4 o'clock next morning, they had 
been ferried across the Gumti by local boatmen. The column had some mules 
with it; these could not cross the river and had to be left behind, porters 
taking over their loads. This took some time, but the march was resumed 
soon after and the battalion was on the outskirts of Chandina at 8.30 a.m. 
(December 7). 

A reconnaissance showed that Chandina was not occupied, except for a 
force of some 50 men holding the police station. D Company, under Major 
A.S. Takhar, were told to deal with them. The enemy did not respond to a 
call for surrender and opened up with automatics and small-arms. In the 
ensuing battle that lasted an hour, the enemy lost 40 men: two were killed, 
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two wounded and the rest captured with one light machine-gun, 52 rifles and 
a large quantity of ammunition. The company lost four men in killed and 
wounded. 

That afternoon it was decided to launch a small force straightaway on the 
road to Daudkandi. It was to be commanded by the battalion second-in- 
command, Major B.S. Lamba, and was to consist of C Company and three 
tanks from 5 Independent Squadron. 'Amidst deafening cheers of the locals, 
the column took off at 16.25 hours’, says the battalion war diary. It must 
have presented a bizarre appearance with some of the Kumaonis mounted 
on the two rear tanks and the remainder following in civilian auto-rickshaws. 

Arriving at the Dotala bridge around 5 p.m., the column encountered 
its first opposition. The enemy opened up with small-arms and 2-inch mortars. 
It was getting dark and some confusion arose due to the Mukti Bahini in the 
copses near by mistaking our troops for Pakistanis and opening fire upon 
them. The misunderstanding was soon after removed with the help of villagers 
and the enemy position taken with an outflanking attack supported by tanks. 
Three of the enemy were captured and eight killed; the company lost eight 
men (one killed, seven wounded). 

It was 7.30 p.m. when the advance was resumed. Progress was slow. There 
were numerous water-channels that cut across the road, and there was a fog 
that deepened the dark of the night. As the column approached Elliotganj, 
it came under fire. By then it was 10 p.m. and Major Lamba decided to halt 
for the night and deal with the enemy next morning. 

The enemy was in a copse east of the Elliotganj bridge. A platoon under 
Naib-Subedar Shankar Datt Joshi attacked at first light on December 8 
while the fog was still thick upon the town. The tanks enabled the platoon 
to clear the copse without much difficulty. The bridge was the objective for 
another platoon, but in the heat of battle when Naib-Subedar Joshi saw that 
it was so close, he decided to rush it with his platoon. The bridge was over- 
looked by some buildings occupied by the enemy and the J.C.O. was hit in the 
chest as he advanced. But he kept urging his men forward. When two of his 
sections had crossed over, he was hit again and died on the bridge. Naib- 
Subedar Joshi's courage and devotion to duty were recognized with a posthu- 
mous award of the Vir Chakra. 

Another platoon was sent forward after the bridge was taken around 7 a.m. 
to clear the buildings of snipers. At this stage, the enemy received reinforce- 
ments. These consisted of some 40 men, all Razakars, under a regular J.C.O.; 
they rode up in a civilian bus. The Kumaonis' leading platoon stopped them 
with a burst on the wheels of the bus, but these Razakars were a determined 
lot. They got out, rushed our forward trenches, killed a few civilians in the 
market area and quickly occupied some of the buildings. Once again the 
two forward platoons got heavily engaged. 

The tanks accompanying the column had been preparing to go back to 
Chandina as the bridge at Elliotganj could not take them; another bridge that 
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could had already been destroyed. However, when the bus-load of Razakars 
appeared on the scene, these tanks stayed on a while and took them on. The 
third platoon of the company was also sent forward and the battle lasted 
full one hour. But with all the fighting, C Company's losses at Elliotganj 
were light: two killed, including Naib-Subedar Joshi, and two wounded. 
The enemy lost 12 in killed and six as prisoners; arms captured included 
two light machine-guns, two sten-guns and 23 rifles. 

About noon that day C Company received reinforcements. These consisted 
of B Company, a section of 3-inch mortars, an RCL gun and a troop of 
mountain guns. Jeeps and mules, supplemented by cycle and auto-rickshaws, 
brought them from Chandina. The remainder of the day was spent in main- 
tenance and reorganization. 

The westward march was taken up on December 9. Around midday came 
the news that Daudkandi was largely evacuated and a race began to get 
there quickly. The column got hold of civilian trucks and any other 
transport it could lay hands on and reached the outskirts of Daudkandi 
at 4 p.m. 

The local population gave the Kumaonis a tumultuous welcome. 'Villagers 
in thousands came running across fields, nullas and marshes shouting "Joi 
Bangla" and greeted the column with water, bananas and Bangladesh flags,' 
says the battalion war diary. Many of them insisted on carrying the jawans' 
packs. Some of the Pak regular troops who had till then remained in 
Daudkandi now packed up to take the road to Dacca, leaving the Razakars 
and Mujahids to hold on as long as they could. The latter let off every weapon 
they had in the direction of the oncoming column. 

They were soon dealt with by a couple of platoons that went forward to 
clear the bunkers and buildings. Then followed the usual drill. When cornered, 
the Razakars quickly threw their weapons into the nearest pond—there is no 
dearth of ponds in Bangladesh—changed into lungis and merged with the 
crowd shouting ‘Joi Bangla’. They must have shouted louder than the 
rest; the Kumaonis had by then seen through the trick and dealt with them 
befittingly. It was 5 p.m. when they reached the jetty; the sun was just dipping 
into the wide expanse of the Meghna. 


After the fall of Laksham, Chandpur, Ashuganj and Daudkandi, the 
reduction of Maynamati began to engage the attention of IV Corps. It was 
a strong fortress; its reduction took time. We shall come back to Maynamati 
after taking a look at other sectors where the Kumaonis were fighting. 


In the north-east portion of IV Corps' sector, Shamshernagar had been 
liberated at an early stage. The next objective here was Maulvi Bazar, an 
important town to the north-west; the enemy had a brigade headquarters 
there. It was to be taken by 4 Kumaon in conjunction with 10 Mahar. The 
two battalions attacked during the night of December 8; the enemy chose 
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not to fight, and withdrew in haste. Two prisoners were, however, taken by 
4 Kumaon together with 57 rifles and 15 lorry-loads of ammunition. 

The northward push that was to culminate in an attack on Sylhet was now 
taken up by 3 Punjab, with 4 Kumaon following upon its heels. By December 
10, one company of 4 Kumaon had secured the Manmukh ferry while the 
rest of the battalion concentrated in the Sherpur-Shadipur area for an 
advance on Sylhet. On December 14, after a firm base had been established 
eight miles short of the city, the battalion was suddenly moved to Agartala. 
An air-lift to Dacca was in the offing. Ultimately, the move did not 
take place; the war in Bangladesh was by then swiftly moving towards its 
climax. 


The Advance from the North-West 


Bogra, an important communication centre in the north-western sector, 
was the main objective of XX XIII Corps. While one ofits columns advanced 
on Dinajpur from the north to tie down Pak forces in that area, its main 
thrust was delivered by 20 Mountain Division, its axis of advance being 
Hilli-Ghoraghat-Palasbari. The enemy offered very stiff resistance at Hilli. 
To loosen his grip on that town, 20 Mountain Division ordered one of its 
brigades to make a dash for Ghoraghat, behind Hilli. Concentrated at 
Samjia, it was to advance by way of Phulbari-Bhaduria. (Map 24). 

As part of that formation, 17 Kumaon had occupied a position at Samjia 
on November 28. In certain preliminary operations the battalion did good 
work. These included a reconnaissance in force by B Company, an ambush 
by C Company and the capture of two enemy-held localities near the border 
by A and D Companies. These were stepping-stones for the operations that 
followed; the 17th were able to inflict considerable losses on the enemy, 
their own casualties being three killed and 11 wounded (including a J.C.O.). 

Phulbari, the first objective, was taken by 20 Maratha L.I. When, following 
them, 17 Kumaon reached Phulbari about 11 p.m. on December 3, pockets 
of enemy resistance still existed, especially in the built-up area east of the 
Jamuna bridge. To clear them, C and D Companies carried out combing 
operations that lasted till 10 o'clock next morning. They were able to deal 
with most of the area, including the railway station. Unfortunately, when 
the Indian Air Force strafed the railway station, Major M.S. Bajwa (C 
Company) was killed and a J.C.O. and two other ranks were wounded. In 
the combing operations the battalion killed a good number of the enemy 
and took 46 prisoners (four regulars, including a J.C.O. and 42 Mujahids 
and E.P.C.A.F. personnel); among the arms captured were 10 machine-guns, 
56 rifles, two 82-mm mortars, a 2-inch mortar and an RCL gun. 

Bhaduria, about 18 miles south-east of Phulbari on the road to Ghoraghat, 
was to be 17 Kumaon's objective. It was an important nodal point of the 
enemy's defences in this area. He fought hard to hang on to it and the battle 
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for Bhaduria proved to be one of the bloodiest in the Bangladesh campaign. 
In preparation for it, the battalion moved to Hayatpur, some five miles 
north of Bhaduria, leaving two of their companies behind for the protection 
of Phulbari. 

After a reconnaissance on the night of December 8/9, the battalion probed 
enemy defences next day in conjunction with a squadron of armour and 
succeeded in occupying Maheshpur about a thousand yards north of 
Bhaduria. The enemy reacted sharply, engaging our troops with artillery, 
machine-guns and 75-mm recoilless rifles. Three other ranks were killed 
and among the three wounded was the battalion commander, Lieut.-Colonel 
Atma Singh. He was evacuated and the command was assumed by the 
second-in-command, Major P.C. Mankotia. 
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That afternoon (December 9) the remaining two companies of 17 Kumaon 
moved forward to join the battalion but the tank squadron was later 
withdrawn. It was needed elsewhere. As a consequence, the battalion was 
ordered to pull back to Hayatpur. 

The fall of Hilli was now imminent. Once it fell, the enemy would be free 
to reinforce Bhaduria with troops withdrawing fromthere; 17 Kumaon were, 
therefore, ordered on the morning of December 10 to attack their objective 
at once. But, unknown to us, the Pakistanis had already sent troops to 
Bhaduria from Hilli. According to our intelligence, Bhaduria was held by a 
company of Pak regulars with some Razakars; but when the attack went in, 
17 Kumaon were confronted by three enemy rifle companies: two from 8 
Baluch and one from 13 Frontier Force Regiment. This force was supported 
by a troop of tanks, one RCL gun, two 75-mm recoilless rifles, six heavy 
machine-guns, nine medium machine-guns and a battery of 105-mm guns. 
The enemy had also planted some mines on his flanks. 

The probe on December 9 had made the enemy sensitive to an advance 
from the north. The town lay in a densely wooded area with clumps of 
bamboo and numerous ponds; this made an attack from the south impracti- 
cable as it involved the passing of depth companies through such terrain 
at night; it would also have made intimate artillery support impossible. 
East of Bhaduria was the headquarters of an enemy brigade about two miles 
away. An attack from the south-west was, therefore, decided upon and by 
2.30 p.m. the battalion had reached their forming-up area north of Helencha. 

The attack began at 4.25 p.m. (December 10). The main objective of the 
battalion was the cross-road in the northern part of Bhaduria, where the Hilli- 
Debipur and Nawabganj-Ghoraghat roads met. D Company was to go for the 
cross-road. A and C Companies were to attack at the same time; an enemy 
position in a grove south of the cross-road was the objective of the former 
and the latter was required to take the town area further south. B Company 
was to provide depth to the attack and go for enemy positions south-west 
of A Company's objective after the leading companies had gone in. 

An attempt had been made to confuse the enemy regarding the direction 
of attack by registering targets on the north-western approach. But he was 
able to swing his automatics quickly enough to engage D Company as soon 
as they advanced from the forming-up place. The company commander, 
Captain Joginder Lal, and his forward observation officer, Captain 
P.S.S. Rajan, were wounded when they were halfway to the objective. Second- 
Lieutenant K.J. Singh, leading the right platoon, received a direct hit from a 
recoilless rifle when he attacked a bunker and died on the spot. The depth 
platoon commander, Naib-Subedar Kishan Singh, was also wounded severely 
at an early stage of the battle. 

Captain Lal continued to lead his company till he was some 50 yards from 
the foremost enemy bunker. When he found he could go no further, he told 
Naib-Subedar Netar Singh to rally the company for a charge. A fierce hand-to- 
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hand fight ensued, an enemy grenade killing Netar Singh. The machine-gun 
section supporting D Company had been trying to silence an enemy 
machine-gun that was playing havoc with the company. Unfortunately, it 
was picked out and a direct hit killed seven of the section. 

The enemy fought stubbornly to retain control ofthe cross-road; but with 
a supreme effort the Kumaonis captured a major portion of the position and 
linked up with their A Company on the right. The enemy was still holding 
out in the north and north-west; he continued to fire intermittently during 
the night. D Company's losses, besides the casualties already mentioned, 
were 20 other ranks killed and 35 wounded. 

A Company's attack on the grove area was led by Major H.C. Pande. 
Though the opposition in this area was not as fierce as at the cross-road, the 
enemy became difficult when the Kumaonis reached the built-up portion 
of the objective; kukris and bayonets came into play to eject the Pakistanis 
from some of the buildings. Naib-Subedar Ram Dutt was killed while attack- 
ing an enemy post. Besides this J.C.O., the company lost five other ranks in 
killed and among the 15 wounded was Captain V.K. Jaitly. 

C Company's objective had a frontage of some 500 yards; it was held 
by a company of 13 Frontier Force Regiment. The core of the enemy position 
had a water-obstacle guarding it on the south-west. When the company was 
held up on reaching it, the company commander, Major B.S. Negi, jumped 
in; the company followed and the position was carried soon after, 
the Kumaonis killing 12 of the enemy. Their own loss was 10 other ranks— 
six killed, four wounded. 

B Company lost their company commander, Major J.D. Joshi, and the 
leading platoon commander on the left, Naib-Subedar Shib Singh, soon after 
the battle was joined. The former had received a fatal burst from a machine- 
gun while clearing an enemy bunker; the latter was killed while silencing an 
RCL gun single-handed. A number of men had also fallen due to accurate 
enemy fire, and the attack seemed to be losing momentum when Major 
Mankotia arrived on the scene. His presence among the men quickly changed 
the situation. Second-Lieutenant R.Y.S. Chauhan, the right platoon 
commander, was now ordered to take command of the company; he led a 
charge that carried the enemy position. Later during the night, this officer 
took out a patrol to clear enemy pockets that were causing a good deal of 
nuisance; he killed two ofthe enemy and captured four. 

At dawn, the enemy mounted a counter-attack on B Company but was 
quickly driven back with artillery support. Besides the casualties already 
mentioned, B Company had lost 12 other ranks in killed and 16 in wounded. 
Among the killed was Havildar Davendra Singh Kandari. He belonged to 
Naib-Subedar Shib Singh's platoon and had assumed command on the 
latter's death. This brave N.C.O. led the platoon with determination; when 
fighting amidst the bunkers, he personally cleared a machine-gun post, 
killing the crew and snatching the gun. In the struggle he received a fatal 
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wound in the stomach and died on the spot. Davendra Singh's gallantry 
was recognized with a posthumous award of the Vir Chakra. 

Mention must be made of another valiant soldier of B Company, Sepoy 
Dil Bahadur Thapa. When he stepped on a mine while approaching the 
objective, his right toe had blown off. He tied it up hurriedly. By then enemy 
fire had increased in intensity; he began to crawl forward. As he neared the 
enemy position, he found himself close to a rocket-launcher pit; straightaway 
he lobbed in a hand-grenade. The rocket-launcher was destroyed and one 
of its crew killed. But Dil Bahadur wanted to be sure he had killed both. He 
crawled right up to the pit to take a look. The second man, still alive, now 
shot him; but, before Dil Bahadur collapsed he threw one more grenade. 
Next morning, the brave Gorkha was found dead near the pit with the two 
Pakistanis he had killed. 

While recounting the deeds of valour performed by men of 17 Kumaon 
at the battle of Bhaduria, we must put on record the devotion to duty shown 
by Lila Dhar, a sepoy from battalion headquarters. During B Company's 
assault, some men from battalion headquarters had got mixed up with its 
men; Lila Dhar was one of them. He was with Major Joshi when the latter 
had charged a machine-gun bunker and fallen. Lila Dhar lifted the dead 
officer to carry him back. Some of the enemy, hiding in a trench near by, 
had meanwhile spotted the body; they thought the officer was wounded. 
Three of them came out and tried to drag the body away. Lila Dhar pounced 
upon them and killed two; the third man bayoneted and shot him. Both Lila 
Dhar and Dil Bahadur Thapa were awarded the Sena Medal posthumously. 


The enemy's defence of the cross-road position had been fanatical; even 
after the position was taken, he did not give up. While the battalion 
commander and his batttery commander, Major K.V. Rao, were proceeding 
to the cross-road together with a couple of men, a party of the enemy, about a 
section in strength, made a suicidal attempt to assault them. The whole 
bunch was however quickly liquidated, Major Mankotia personally dis- 
patching some of the enemy. 

In the capture of Bhaduria, the close support given by 100 Mountain 
Regiment had been of immense help. On the morning of December 11 when 
armour was made available to the battalion, combing out operations were 
carried out and by 11 a.m. the town was clear of the enemy. Eighty-two 
of the enemy dead were counted in the battle area; his wounded were esti- 
mated at 60. Among the arms captured by the battalion were ten machine- 
guns, three 2-inch mortars, two recoilless rifles, a Chaffee tank (M-24) and 
four rocket-launchers 

Bhaduria, with its heavily built-up area, lots of trees and well-defended 
bunkers, was a difficult place to attack without armour support. It was held 
by three companies of first-rate troops of the Pak Army. The Pakistanis 
fought with great determination as Bhaduria was important to them. Weighed 
against this was the fact that the 17th were the youngest battalion of the 
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Kumaon Regiment. This was their first full-scale battle, and they had won. 
Two officers, three J.C.O.s and 52 other ranks laid down their lives to make 
this victory possible; they died fighting nobly for the name of their 
Regiment and the honour of their country. Besides the awards already 
mentioned, the following received the Sena Medal for gallantry: 


Captain Joginder Lal 
Naib-Subedar Shib Singh (posthumous). 


After the capture of Bhaduria, the 17th moved north-east to Laldighi 
on the Pirganj-Rangpur road. They were later to advance further up the 
road and reach Mitapukur on December 15. 


In the Western Sector 


In the western sector the advance of 4 Mtn. and 9 Inf. Divisions, under 
II Corps, met with stiff resistance. However Jessore, the headquarters of 
Pakistan's 9 Division, with its well-prepared defences, fell on December 7 
to our 9 Infantry Division, the enemy withdrawing southward to Khulna. 
North of Jessore, 4 Mountain Division took Jhenida the same day; Magura 
fell on the following day and, by December 9, II Corps had reached the west 
bank of the Madhumati. 

The Naga Regiment did not get an opportunity to participate in the 
initial operations of 4 Mountain Division; the brigade, of which they formed 
part, were made the Corps reserve, barring 22 Rajput. On December 5 had 
come acall for two companies ofthe regimentto join 5 Jat in an attack on 
Meherpur. Later, only C Company were sent out but the Pakistanis abando- 
ned Meherpur without a fight. 

On December 9, when the rest of their brigade advanced on Kushtia, the 
Nagas were placed directly under II Corps, with a couple of battalions of the 
B.S.F. under command. The enemy had pulled out of the area opposite 
Shikarpur and the regiment cleared it of mines and booby-traps. They also 
improvised a jeep-bridge and later on a 3-ton-bridge on the Matabhanga 
from salvaged Pak materials. 

The Naga Regiment rejoined 4 Mountain Division on December 14. 
They took up a position on the west bank of the Madhumati to provide a 
firm base for two ofits brigades. The latter were to attack the enemy on the 
east bank that night. It was a pincer move astride the Kamarkhali Ghat, 
with A and C Companies of the Nagas neutralizing enemy-held localities on 
the flanks. Their B Company held the west bank under heavy shelling. The 
enemy on the east bank fought hard to break out of the ring that the two 
brigades threw around his position, but failed. The whole enemy force 
surrendered on December 15. 
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The Victorious End 


By then the noose around Dacca had tightened. In fact, a column of 
parachute troops (2 Para) had reached the outskirts of Dacca on the night 
of December 15/16. This was the culmination of an advance down the north- 
eastern sector; it had started with the capture of Kamalpur by a brigade- 
column that later took Jamalpur and linked up with 2 Para at Tangail after 
a para-drop on December 11. Its further advance to Dacca did not meet 
any serious resistance. 

It was on December 15 that Lieut.-General Niazi made his first approach 
for a cease-fire. It was a conditional offer and was not accepted by General 
Manekshaw, though he stopped the bombing of Dacca till 9 a.m. on December 
16 to enable Niazi to make up his mind. He was told that nothing short of 
unconditional surrender was acceptable to India. 


But we are running ahead of the events; the story of the doings of some of 
the Kumaon battalions before the surrender came about has yet to be told. 
After their dash to the Meghna, 3 Kumaon remained at Chandpur 
till December 13. At 2 a.m. next day they set out for Daudkandi, leaving 
their B Company behind for the time being. Daudkandi was only 25 miles 
from Dacca as the crow flies. Soon after 12 Kumaon took Daudkandi, 
IV Corps had begun to ferry troops across the Meghna to Baidya Bazar, 
using helicopters for the initial lift and then assault-craft and local boats. 
By December 13, two brigades had gone across; B Company of 12 Kumaon 
moved to Baidya Bazar on December 14 with 14 Jat, under whom they were 
placed about this time. 

The 3rd reached Daudkandi around 4 p.m. on December 14; by | p.m. 
on the following day they had reached Baidya Bazar. Immediately thereafter 
they were moved to Jangla and their C Company took over a position on the 
Lakhya river at Kuripara. The enemy was still active here and opened up 
with mortars, machine-guns and RCL guns. On the morning of December 16, 
the rest of the battalion occupied positions along the river up to Laksham 
Khola. In the afternoon they received orders to march to Dacca; but, after 
they had reached the ferry at Taraba, they were told to countermarch to the 
Kuripara-Laksham Khola area to clear it of Razakars. 


Maynamati, a cantonment in the hilly terrain north-west of Comilla, 
had been strongly fortified by the enemy. It had three lines of defence works 
with an anti-tank ditch skirting the outer line. Manning the defences were 
4,000 troops; they had a battery of guns and four tanks. When a brigade- 
column from 57 Mountain Division made a dash for Daudkandi, they had 
bypassed Maynamati, leaving 7 Raj Rif and 2 Jat to contain it. 

As we have seen, Brigadier Aslam, the Pak brigade commander at Laksham, 
had made for Maynamati with some of his men on the night of December 
9/10 when he knew that the town was about to fall. The party was lucky; 
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it managed to get into Maynamati. A large number from the Laksham, 
Brigade who later made a bid to follow their commander were not so lucky; 
12 Kumaon frustrated some of their attempts. 

After despatching first their C Company and then their B Comapany on the 
road to Daudkandi, 12 Kumaon had had to send their D Company 
to Rammohan, about four miles south of Chandina. This company made a 
gradual advance towards Maynamati and ended up by being placed under 7 
Raj Rif at Dhainakhola, south of Maynamati, on the night of December 9. 

At this stage, the battalion was spread out between Chandina and 
Daudkandi—a distance of 25 miles. When the news of enemy columns march- 
ing north from Laksham was received, C Company was recalled from 
Daudkandi and placed alongside A Company, who were holding a position 
south-west of Maynamati in the Shikarpur-Manipur area. 

Shortly before noon on December 11 a report came that a column of 
200 Pak troops was heading for Rammohan from the south. It could threaten 
the battalion's base at Chandina; C Company was therefore, ordered to 
Chandina. Meanwhile, an ad hoc platoon was formed from the men avai- 
lable at battalion headquarters and launched on the road to Rammohan 
under Major Athwal. Two miles south of Chandina, it ran into the leading 
elements of the enemy column. 'A confused, running encounter followed’, 
says the battalion war diary. The enemy column was kept engaged by the 
platoon till last light when C Company relieved it. By then the enemy, a 
mixed lot from 25 Frontier Force Regiment and 53 Brigade Provost Unit, 
had lost 20 in killed and two as prisoners. The enemy later withdrew to 
Rammohan. That evening another enemy party that was moving towards 
Dhainakhola was intercepted by a platoon from A Company and dispersed 
with a loss of eight killed and four captured. 


Six jeeps had earlier been given to the battalion; these came in handy for 
such tasks. But spread out as they were, the battalion could not be everywhere. 
Though the enemy was demoralized, the strength that the battalion could 
mobilize against his columns could only disperse them; it was insufficient 
to encircle and finish them. 

There were two other encounters with the enemy on December 11. The 
first was in the morning against acolumn consisting of two companies of 39 
Baluch that had attacked the administrative base of 7 Raj Rif at Dighalgaon 
and killed a few wounded soldiers at the regimental aid-post and some mules. 
D Company were straightaway sent to deal with the situation. On arrival 
at Dighalgaon the leading section of the leading platoon at once went into 
action. It was led by Naik Narain Singh. Personally handling the section 
light machine-gun, this N.C.O. charged the enemy with such fierceness that 
the Pakistanis were driven back some 400 yards. The enemy company 
commander, a highly decorated officer, was killed together with four of his 
men. Our tanks arrived on the scene soon after and drove off the enemy 
from the entire area. Narain Singh and three of his comrades fell in this 
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action. His courage and devotion to duty were recognized with a posthumous 
award of the Sena Medal. 

The second encounter took place in the afternoon when an enemy column, 
about 200 strong, was reported to be advancing towards Dhainakhola, 
where a battery of heavy mortars was deployed. Lieut.-Colonel Sirdeshpande 
was ordered by brigade headquarters to establish a road-block west of 
Dhainakhola with A Company of 12 Kumaon and one company from 2 Jat 
that was placed under his command for the purpose. By the time this force 
made contact with the enemy, the heavy mortars had already begun to engage 
him. The enemy did not stand his ground and made away in great haste, 
firing wildly to cover his withdrawal. 

The morning of December 12 saw the climax of these small operations 
of 12 Kumaon. While the battalion commander was passing orders over the 
wireless to one of his companies, a stranger's voice came on the air. 
He identified himself as Pak Army and said he was north of Barura with a 
company from 39 Baluch and wanted to surrender. He was told to take the 
Rammohan-Chandina road with a white flag; and Major Sinha was des- 
patched with a platoon from C Company and the intelligence officer, Captain 
Mehta, to effect the surrender. 

Major Sinha deployed his platoon a couple of miles south of Chandina, 
near a village called Haranga, and waited for the enemy. He was not a little 
surprised when he saw a column about a thousand strong marching up with 
white flags, 'fully armed, in fairly good condition for at least one battle’. 
The villagers and the Mukti Bahini were taking pot-shots at the long column 
but the enemy continued marching up, unconcerned. It was with some 
difficulty that Major Sinha controlled the villagers and the Mukti Bahini; 
the entire column was then disarmed on the road. It consisted of 14 officers, 
27 J.C.O.s, 1,077 other ranks, 79 Razakars, 22 Mujahids and 14 West Pakistani 
civilians. The column was under Lieut.-Colonel S.M. Naeem of 39 Baluch; 
besides the men from his battalion, it had others from 15 Baluch, 23 Punjab, 
25 Frontier Force Regiment, 21 A.K. Battalion, 53 Field Regiment, 
E.P.C.A.F. and West Pakistan Police. Lieut.-Colonel Naeem was a bit 
embarrassed when he discovered the strength of the party that had come to 
receive the surrender of the force under him. 


The prisoners were escorted by a company of 14 Kumaon to Comilla; 
their arms and equipment were sent away to Burichang. Major Sinha was 
later awarded the Sena Medal for his adroit handling of the surrender at 
Haranga and other tasks given to him. Lieut.-Colonel Sirdeshpande received 
the Vishisht Seva Medal for the smooth and vigorous conduct of operations 
entrusted to his battalion. His second-in-command and one of his J.C.O.s 
were mentioned in despatches. 


Maynamati was among the last enemy strongholds in Bangladesh to 
surrender. For its reduction, the brigade, of which 12 Kumaon formed a 
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part, was placed under 23 Mountain Division. A frontal assault on the 
fortress would have been costly; the plan, therefore, was to encircle it and 
then exert pressure. With 2 Jat and 12 Kumaon holding positions in the north 
and west, another brigade (of which 9 Kumaon formed a part) was to push 
from the south, with 7 Raj Rif providing a firm base. 

On December 12, 9 Kumaon, who had been at Lalmai since its capture, 
were told that they would carry out the first phase of the attack. Their task 
was to fight through 3,000 yards of hilly terrain full of bunkers and then 
hold a position that was about a kilometre in width; H-hour was 10 p.m. 
on December 13. 

The first objective of 9 Kumaon, a grove about 800 yards from the start- 
line, was taken within the hour by A Company. The enemy had been sur- 
prised and he left eight of his dead and one prisoner behind; the company 
lost four men (one killed, three wounded). D Company were now to take 
over this position; they moved up, lost their way in the dark and found 
themselves on the wrong hill. The battalion commander told them to firm 
in where they were. However, due to this misadventure, C Company could 
be launched for the second bound of the assault only at 3 a.m., an hour 
behind schedule. 

By then the enemy was wide-awake and reacted strongly. His artillery 
was firing air-bursts and 12 of his medium machine-guns were blazing away 
at the route that C Company had to follow; part of it lay through a gorge. 
Then, with the first light, came small-arms fire; but the company kept 
pressing forward, though at heavy cost. They had lost five men in killed and 
another 19 in wounded by the time they had advanced 400 yards. At this 
stage, it was decided to occupy a defensive position at the spot; covering 
fire by 198 Mountain Regiment and the presence of a troop of 63 Cavalry 
helped the company to dig down. During the morning's attack, Lance-Naik 
Ganga Singh had silenced an enemy machine-gun single-handed. He was 
later decorated with the Vir Chakra. 

The morning had brought serious trouble for A Company too. At 6 a.m. 
the enemy made a counter-attack against them with two companies suppor- 
ted by a couple of tanks. Soon after it was broken up he decided to make 
another try—this time in battalion-strength, supported by artillery and 
a lone tank. He was apparently desperate. It took 2,000 rounds from the 
Mountain Regiment and a great effort by A Company to stop him; the 
I.A.F. also joined in. A Company's losses in this battle were four killed, 
11 wounded; among the latter were the company commander, Major Jesudas, 
and his second-in-command, Captain J. Kataria. The command of the 
company fell upon Subedar Gambhir Chand and he did a fine job. 

Shortly after 7 a.m. there was a pause in enemy shelling; the battalion 
commander utilized it to send B Company forward to reinforce A Company 
They had two casualties en route and the artillery observation officer with 
them, Capt Bajaj, was also wounded. The forward companies had by then 
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run out of ammunition; D Company were utilized to carry it forward. One 
of this company's platoons was later placed under A Company to make up 
their losses. At the same time one Company from 6 Jat were sent forward 
to hold A Company's exposed flank. 'They did a heroic job’, says 9 Kumaon's 
war diary, ‘and had 23 casualties’. This company and the tanks were with- 
drawn at night. 

Naib-Subedar Laxmi Datt Pathak of 9 Kumaon had shown exceptional 
courage and leadership. He was the leading platoon commander of B 
Company. While the company was moving up to reinforce A Company, 
his platoon came under intense fire from small-arms and five medium 
machine-guns. This temporarily held up the advance of his platoon; but 
despite the heavy odds, this J.C.O. went from section to section, inspi- 
ring his men to keep moving. In the process he received a machine-gun 
burst of five bullets in his stomach and another two bullets on his right wrist. 
Even with these grievous wounds he led his platoon to the objective. His 
gallantry was later rewarded with a Sena Medal*. 

With the battalion's task only half-done, they spent the night of December 
14/15 in reorganization and reconnaissance. Next morning news came that 
a troop of tanks would be joining the battalion to support the attack that was 
to be resumed in the afternoon. At the same time, the whole divisional 
artillery was put in support. Unfortunately, the tanks arrived late and the 
attack was put off till 10 a.m. next day (December 16). 


By the morning of December 14, 14 Kumaon had also reached Maynamati. 
Soon after their arrival from Hajiganj, they were told to despatch 
one company to protect the armour at Durgapur, east of Maynamati. The 
rest of the battalion were to be in reserve and concentrate near Mustafapur, 
south of Maynamati, to provide a firm base for 9 Kumaon's attack. In the 
final phase of the battle they were to capture the area up to milestone 98 
on the Comilla-Maynamati road. By that evening, they had taken up a 
position south of Mustafapur. 


An artillery concentration heralded 9 Kumaon's attack on the morning 
of December 16; their B and D Companies were to lead it. The fierce reaction 
of the enemy on December 14 had braced them for a repeat performance. 
But there was an anti-climax when the two companies advanced amidst 
full-throated cries of Kalika Mai Ki Jai and were greeted with white flags. 
Brigadier Aslam then came over to discuss the mode of surrender. 

After the administrative details had been worked out, the formal surrender 
of Pakistan's 117 Brigade, under Brigadier Atif, took place at the garrison 
parade ground of Maynamati at 9 a.m. on December 17. Brigadier Pande 
received the surrender; contingents fromthree Kumaon battalions—the 9 th, 


*One J.C.O. and one N.C.O. from 9 Kumaon were also mentioned in despatches for 
gallantry in the operations. 
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the 12th* and the 14th**—looked on with justifiable pride. The unconditional 
surrender of Pakistan's army in Bangladesh had already taken place at Dacca 
a day earlier. The Indian Army had kept its promise: Bangladesh 


was free. 


Role of Other Kumaon Battalions in Eastern Command 


Lieutenant-General Niazi signed the instrument of surrender at Dacca 
at 4.31 p.m. on December 16. The cease-fire on the Western Front came 
28 hours later. Before we narrate the doings of our battalions on that front, 
let us take a look at the role of the three Kumaon battalions in Eastern 
Command—the 8th, 11th and 16th—that did not take part in the liberation 


of Bangladesh. 

Of the three battalions, the 16th made an indirect impact on the opera- 
tions. The battalion had moved to Hasimara on September 1. Its part in the 
operations consisted of a feint in support of a brigade-column from 6 
Mountain Division that advanced on Bhrunga Mari in the earlier stages of 
the struggle. Only B and D Companies were committed to this task. 
Deployed at Gital Dah and Sital Kuchi, they protected the flanks of the 
column. 

The 8th had reached Gachham (Arunachal) in May 1970. Whilst there, 
the battalion's operational position was at Tungri. In the middle of March 
1971, the 8th moved to Baisakhi, and the Se La defences became its respon- 
sibility. On arrival in Sikkim in November 1970, the 11th was given the task 
of developing the defences of the Rani. complex, located about 14,000 feet 
above sea-level. The work was completed by the end of June 1971 and the 
battalion thereafter moved to Jelep La. Whilst there, it was the forwardmost 
battalion of 27 Mountain Division. 

The timing of Bangladesh operations precluded large-scale intervention 
by China: the passes were frozen. But the risk of mischief was there. These 
two Kumaon battalions were part of the formations that guarded the borders 
while others fought for the liberation of Bangladesh. Their task did not have 
the glamour of a victorious campaign but it was equally important. 


*After the Pak surrender, 12 Kumaon moved to Dacca between 20 and 26 December. 
When the battalion celebrated their sixth Raising Day on January 15, 1972, one of the 
guests present was Major-General M.I. Majid, a retired officer of the Pak Army. A resident 
of Dacca, he had been one of 4 Kumaon's officers before Partition and a contemporary of 
General Thimayya. He had many happy recollections of his years with the 4th. 

**At Ghagutia, 40 miles north-west of Comilla, an enemy pocket held out till December 
22. It was a mixed force of about a hundred men that included Razakars and police besides 
some men from 33 Baluch. They were a determined lot and were well-entrenched in difficult 
country. C Company of 14 Kumaon under Major S.C. Mehta forced their surrender after 
ashort but sharp action on the afternoon of December 22. The company-group was accom- 
panied by a troop of tanks and suffered no loss. The enemy suffered a number of casualties, 
and a large quantity of arms and ammunition was captured. 
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On the Western Front 


For describing the operations of Kumaon battalions on the Western 
Front, that theatre may be divided into three sectors: the northern sector 
comprising the state of Jammu and Kashmir, the central sector consisting 
of the Punjab, and the southern sector that extended from the northern tip 
of Rajasthan right up to the Arabian Sea. On December 3 there were three 
Kumaon battalions in the northern sector, all deployed within some 20 miles 
of each other in the most sensitive area of Jammu and Kashmir: its southern 
border with Pakistan, along which passes the main road linking it to India. 
The 6th was three miles from the Pak border at Raiyan, near Samba; Lieut.- 
Colonel M.K. Nair had brought it from Hyderabad in the second week of 
October. The 5th, under Lieut.-Colonel I.R. Kumar, had been at 
Miran Sahib, near Jammu, since August. It moved to Suchetgarh, on the 
old Jammu-Sialkot road, on December 2. Across the Chenab, at Akhnur, 
was the 7th. It had moved from Jindrah early in November under Lieut.- 
Colonel I.S. Dahiya. 

There were two Kumaon battalions in the southern sector, the 13th and 
the 15th. The former, under Lieut.-Colonel R.V. Jatar, was deployed near 
Mokal, north-west of Jaisalmer. It had moved from Jodhpur in the middle of 
October. The 15th had come over from Bhuj, in Gujarat, to Gadra Road, 
in Rajasthan, in the last week of October; Lieut-Colonel S.R. Bahuguna 
was in command. The central sector had no Kumaon battalion till the 2nd 
reached Gurdaspur on December 7. By then much had happened on the 
Western Front. 


At Akhnur, the bridge on the Chenab was not far from 7 Kumaon's camp. 
In 1965 the Pakistanis had fought hard to reach that bridge. History was 
now to repeat itself. 

India had decided to be on the defensive on the Western Front. But offensive 
is the best form of defence, and limited operations had been planned to keep 
the enemy at an arm's length. One of these operations was an attack by 7 
Kumaon on Rehla and Tahu, two villages across the Cease-Fire Line south- 
west of Chhamb. (Map 17). A. thorough reconnaissance had been carried out; 
air-photographs of the area had been studied, and an officer of the battalion 
was stationed at Dalla to watch day-to-day enemy activity in the area. 

Around 7 p.m. on December 3, while the battalion officers were assemb- 
ling for dinner at their mess, there came the roar of guns. The roar came from 
a distance and it was not possible to say whether they were our guns or 
Pakistan's. But soon after came the report that it was Pak artillery shelling 
our outposts west of Chhamb. Then came the ground attack by two infantry 
brigades supported by a regiment of armour. The enemy was apparently 
heading for the Dewa-Mandiala area so as to outflank Chhamb from the 
north: a repetition of Pakistan's 1965 plan. 

The first assault was held; but more were to follow, each relentless in 
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fury. It later transpired that against our two infantry brigades holding this 
sector, Pakistan had managed to bring up approximately five infantry 
brigades and two armoured regiments, supported by nine artillery regiments. 
India had not expected such a massive thrust. Mandiala fell. By the evening 
of December 4, Pak troops had occupied the high ground at Mandiala that 
overlooked the bridge on the Manawar Tawi linking Chhamb with Jaurian 
and Akhnur. (Map 17). 


Till the afternoon of December 4, 7 Kumaon had no inkling of the role 
they might now have to play. Their brigade commander had paid them a 
visit about noon that day and told the battalion commander that the 7th 
might be called upon to relieve 3/4 Gorkha Rifles, another battalion in the 
same brigade, on the Chenab bridge. 

The brigade commander left around 3 p.m. An hour later, the battalion 
commander and his second-in-command took themselves to the Gorkhas' 
position to familiarize themselves with its layout. They had been away an 
hour or so when a message arrived recalling them to the battalion at once. 
Orders had come through that the 7th were to move up and recapture 
Mandiala North; Kachreal, south-east of Mandiala, was to be their concen- 
tration area. 

It was 9.30 p.m. when the convoy carrying the battalion started off. While 
it was on its way, the orders were changed: they were now to hold the east 
bank of the Manawar Tawi and deny the Mandiala crossing to the enemy. 
Two miles east of Kachreal the battalion debussed; it was then 2.30 a.m. 
(December 5). The commanding officer gave out his orders regarding deploy- 
ment, and the men moved off. 

A nulla, called the Sukh Tau, joined the Manawar Tawi east of Mandiala. 
The bridge over the river was situated immediately below the confluence. 
East ofthe bridge was a bund that overlooked it. The bund had been occupied 
by a company-group from 9 Para Commando and a troop from the Deccan 
Horse on the evening of December 4. Enemy machine-guns placed on the 
high ground at Mandiala were raking the bund. Immediately behind the 
Commandos’ position was 216 Medium Regiment; a thousand yards further 
back was another medium regiment—the 39th. These two units were the 
main prop of our position here. At 3 a.m., in bright moonlight, had come 
the first enemy probe east of the Manawar Tawi. It was made through the 
river by a company of infantry supported by a few tanks. The troops on 
the bund repulsed it. 

About 3.30 a.m., while 7 Kumaon were in the process of deploying, enemy 
guns opened up on the Kachreal-Bund area. It was very heavy shelling and 
the Kumaonis were caught in the open. The shelling was followed by a 
brigade attack. First came Pakistan's 47 Punjab and then their 13 A.K. 
Battalion. The Kumaonis and the Para Commandos at the bund fought hard 
to throw back the two attacks. The Kumaonis were on unreconnokred 
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ground; they had also no artillery or armour support. The two trucks carry- 
ing their mortars had been written off earlier during the shelling. 

The fighting went on till 8 a.m. when the enemy withdrew, leaving 180 of 
his dead on the battle-field. The Kumaonis lost 20 in killed, including two 
J.C.0O.s (Naib-Subedar Shri Krishna Joshi and Naib-Subedar Hukam Singh) 
and 46 in wounded. The latter included Lieut.-Colonel Dahiya, two of his 
company commanders, Major Jitendra Singh and Major Ashok Suri, the 
battalion medical officer, Captain P.K. Sharma, and Second-Lieutenant 
K.N. Singh. 

Major M.S. Bains now assumed command. About 10 a.m. the brigade 
commander drove up to Kachreal and ordered the battalion to occupy a 
defensive position on the east bank of the Manawar Tawi, next to the Para 
Commandos. By then a squadron of 72 Armoured Regiment had joined the 
battalion together with a company of 9 Jat, and this force reached 
the Manawar Tawi that evening. The men dug in under heavy shelling. 

On the following day (December 6) the Kumaonis organized a hunt for 
Pak infiltrators left behind from the previous night's attacks. The bag was 
good: they captured three prisoners and killed 13 of the enemy, including 
the adjutant of 47 Punjab. On his body was found the enemy operational 
plan together with the complete order of battle of Pakistan's 23 Infantry 
Division. These, together with marked maps and secret documents captured 
during the combing operations, were sent to brigade headquarters. The 
prisoners too gave useful information. Based on it, the enemy divisional 
headquarters at Karianwala was later raided by the Indian Air Force. 


But west of the Manawar Tawi the situation was pretty bad. Pakistan was 
throwing in fresh troops and the P.A.F. was also very active. Chhamb could 
not be defended for long and the brigade holding it had to withdraw on 
December 6. 

After the fall of Chhamb, the Pakistanis renewed their attempts to get 
a foothold on the east bank of the Manawar Tawi. On the night of December 
7-8 they launched an attack on 7 Kumaon's position with a battalion suppor- 
ted by a squadron of armour. It was broken up with artillery, tank and RCL- 
gun fire before the enemy could come too close. The Para Commandos had 
by then moved back. 

About 1.15 p.m. next day a MiG-21 was shot down over Chapreal by 
Pak ground fire. The pilot, Squadron-Leader Trevor Keelor, Vr. C., baled 
out; he was soon after brought to 7 Kumaon headquarters by Second- 
Lieutenant M.C. Bopanna of C Company and some of his men. 

The enemy made a multi-pronged drive on the night of December 9/10 
to get across the Manawar Tawi. His attempt to bring up tanks by way of the 
Mandiala crossing was foiled by our armour and artillery, but he managed 
to establish bridge-heads across the Raipur and Darh crossings. Next day, our 
troops counter-attacked and the enemy was thrown back to the west bank. 
B Company of 7 Kumaon took part in this action under 5/8 Gorkha Rifles. 
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Except for a raid on D Company's position on the night of December 
16/17 that cost the enemy three men, two light machine-guns and a sten-gun, 
he did not make any more attempts to seize territory in the Kumaonis' 
area. In fact, the situation in this sector had stabilized after December 12, 
with the Pakistanis on the west bank of the Manawar Tawi and our troops 
holding the eastern bank and dominating the no man's land. On the night 
of December 14/15 a patrol from D Company, led by Subedar Bhagwan 
Singh, carried out a raid at Matrial, north of the Sukh Tau nulla; two of 
the Pakistanis were killed and two rifles and a radio set were captured*. 
And before the cease-fire became operative, B Company, less a platoon, 
went across the Manawar Tawi and occupied Chakla, north-east of Mandiala 
in the face of heavy shelling and small-arms fire. (Map 17). 


The Probe Towards Shakargarh 


Pakistan's offensive against Chhamb was the hardest fought battle on the 
Western Front. Further north, the enemy had attacked Punch. Initially, 
his 26 Infantry Brigade had been committed together with a company of the 
Special Service Group. When the first attack did not succeed, he sent in 
more troops but could make no headway and, long before the cease-fire, 
Indian troops were in a dominant position in the Punch area. South-east of 
Chhamb is ajagged strip of Pak territory that juts into the province of Jammu. 
Due to its peculiar shape, it has come to be called the Chicken's Neck. As a 
reprisal for the attack on Chhamb, Indian troops had captured the Chicken's 
Neck on December 5-6. In the rest of Jammu and Kashmir, the operations 
were small and local, the initiative being mostly with India. 


The 5th and 6th Battalions, though located in the Jammu area before 
the start of hostilities, fought south of the border in the subsequent opera- 
tions. This time the Punjab did not, however, see the massive battles of 1965, 
though India's probe towards Shakargarh did have the potential for deve- 
loping into one. Armour played a dominant role in this probe and it brought 
the biggest tank battle of the war. India had a twofold aim in the drive 
towards Shakargarh: diversion of enemy strength from Chhamb and the 
security of the Pathankot-Jammu road. 

The Indo-Pak boundary east of Sialkot forms a wide curve. Almost in the 
centre of the bulge created by the curve lies Shakargarh, some 12 miles from 
the border. The bulge and the area west of it held a heavy concentration 
of Pak troops: their I Corps. It had three infantry divisions, one armoured 
division and an armoured brigade. The bulge itself was held by an infantry 
division with two regiments of tanks. Mostly flat country, the Shakargarh 
bulge had one major and four smaller rivers flowing through it. Looking 

*On December 17, Captain S.R. Shinde, commanding D Company, was wounded while 


pointing a target to a tank from the company's position; a spotter round of an enemy 
RCL gun hit him after a ricochet from the tank. 
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westward from Pathankot, these were the Ravi, the Bein, the Karir, the 
Basantar and the Degh—all flowing north to south. The sandy beds of these 
rivers were full of elephant grass. These natural obstacles had been incor- 
porated by Pakistan into a strong network of defences. Wide belts of mine- 
fields were their main feature, their width being as much as 1,600 yards at 
some places. 

The probe began on the night of December 5/6. It was a two-pronged drive 
from the north against Zafarwal and Shakargarh by 54 Infantry Division. 
One brigade-column advanced between the Bein and the Karir, another 
between the Karir and the Basantar. The 6th Battalion of the Kumaon 
Regiment formed part of the western column. (Map 25). 

Pak border posts facing the western column were taken by 8 Grenadiers 
on the night of December 5/6. Two nights later, 6 Kumaon moved from 
Raiyan to Thakurdwara, a village three miles south of the border. On the 
following day, the Kumaonis’ position was shelled and strafed by the enemy. 

On December 9, the 6th received orders for their first task of the war: 
they were to capture Dehlra, east of the Karir. The operation was part of 
a brigade attack in which 8 Grenadiers were to take Chakra, south of Dehlra 
in the first phase. That battalion had only two rifle companies with it at the 
time and C Company (Major Santosh Chauhan) of 6 Kumaon was placed 
under their command for the operation. 

During the afternoon, A Company of 6 Kumaon moved to Jatwal Majhla 
under Major S. Bannerji in preparation for the attack. The company carried 
out an extensive reconnaissance of the objective during the night. By 6 p.m. 
next day the whole assault force had concentrated at Jatwal Majhla. About 
the same time Major Bannerji moved out with his company to the 15r area, 
the firm base for the brigade. 

The attack began at 8 p.m. (December 10) with the divisional artillery 
putting down a timed concentration. The enemy was holding Chakra with a 
company of infantry and a squadron of armour; the minefield around his 
position was 800 yards deep. It was after a bitter fight that the Grenadiers 
took Chakra about 1 a.m. on December 11. Their casualties were heavy and 
they called up C Company of 6 Kumaon, held in reserve till then, to assist 
in the reorganization. 

Around 7 a.m. the enemy counter-attacked with infantry and armour 
after heavy shelling. His tanks came within 200 yards of the Grenadiers’ 
defence line. In the battle that ensued, Lance-Naik Uchhap Singh 
of C Company (6 Kumaon) showed great courage. Standing up in his half-dug 
trench, he faced a Patton and fired his RPG-7 rocket-launcher. The tank 
was knocked out. As it caught fire, three of the enemy jumped out. One of 
them took up a position, while the other two made a bid to escape. Com- 
pany Havildar-Major Bharat Chand ran forward, hit and overpowered the 
man; his companions were also rounded up soon after. Uchhap Singh later 
received the Sena Medal and Bharat Chand was mentioned in despatches. 
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The attack on Dehlra was launched soon after the Grenadiers had fired 
their success signal over Chakra. It was led by B and D Companies, respecti- 
vely under Major P.K. Chhiber and Major A.M. Patwardhan. At the forming- 
up place they came under enemy tank-fire, but the Kumaonis were in great 
form and the artillery cover that 69 Field Regiment gave them during their 
advance to the objective was admirable. The first phase of the Kumaonis' 
attack was over by 4.15 a.m. By then enemy resistance on the objective 
had been overcome and A Company, the battalion reserve, arrived imme- 
diately thereafter to clear the eastern portion of Dehlra. The operation was 
over by 5.30 a.m. and, as the battalion war diary puts it, ‘it had gone entirely 
according to the book.’ The battalion's casualties were two wounded. 

The 6th were now to take part in the establishment of a bridge-head across 
the Barkhaniyan minefield. Their task was to capture the initial bridge-head, 
after which 17 Horse were to trawl through. On the night of December 12/13 
five patrols carried out a reconnaissance of the minefield and the battalion's 
objective. By 6 p.m. on the following day the battalion had concentrated at 
Bari. Shortly after 8 p.m. they were in the forming-up area, secured earlier 
by 3/1 Gorkha Rifles. 

The attack began at 8.30 p.m. It was a silent attack put in by A and C 
Companies. The previous night's reconnaissance paid handsomely and the 
first objective, Mehlwan, was captured by 10 p.m. without difficulty. The 
enemy was taken by surprise. 'He ran helter-skelter', says the battalion war 
diary, ‘leaving behind one Patton M-48 tank and a .50 Browning machine-gun 
with a truckload of ammunition’. Within half an hour B and D Companies 
arrived on the objective, but the enemy now reacted very strongly, bringing 
Mehlwan under heavy artillery fire. This did not, however, deter the Kumaonis 
from advancing further south to expand the bridge-head. Within two hours of 
taking Mehlwan, they had captured Badwal and Chhechariyali. 

About 3 a.m. the enemy counter-attacked with tank support but was 
thrown back. Again the Kumaonis showed their skill with the RPG-7 rocket 
launcher, knocking out an enemy tank at a range of 50 metres and killing four 
of the crew. By first light the enemy's artillery fire became weak but the 
P.A.F. became very active. 'Its planes strafed and rocketed us throughout 
the day as and when it pleased them’, says the battalion war diary. The 
battalion's casualties in this action were seven wounded. 

It was 4 o'clock in the afternoon on December 14 when 6 Kumaon received 
orders for another operation: the capture of a cluster of three villages called 
Kukiyal Khurd, Kukiyal Kalan and Kukiyal Majhla. The mission was 
required to be completed by first light next morning. But the Kumaonis had by 
then taken the enemy's measure and the villages were theirs before midnight. 

The enemy did not take kindly to the capture of these villages and kept 
them under heavy shelling and small-arms fire. Kukiyal Majhla was the 
nearest of the trio to the Basantar in the west. The enemy still lurked in 
some huts south-west of this village and, on the morning of December 15, 
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a platoon from A Company was ordered to search the area and destroy 
the enemy pocket. Subedar Mohan Singh Basera, the platoon commmander, 
showed great courage and devotion to duty in clearing the area against 
strong opposition. He was later awarded the Sena Medal. 

Around 9.30 a.m. that day, D Company was sent to Ramri with some 
RCL guns. Soon after came the orders to push another company forward 
and capture Chanda; the enemy in that village had been interfering with the 
move of our troops to Ramri. B Company was detailed for the task and 
Chanda was taken at 1.30 p.m. Though the enemy strength in the village 
was only about two sections, he fought hard and B Company lost seven men 
in the action: one killed, six wounded. 

Simultaneously with the attack on Chanda, D Company moved south 
from Ramri to capture Chakra, a village on the west bank of the Karir 
and less than a mile from the Shakargarh-Zafarwal road. The attack on 
Chakra began at 11.30 a.m. The enemy here was stubborn; he had already 
repelled two previous attacks. He withstood the Kumaonis for 90 minutes 
before pulling out. This was the costliest operation for 6 Kumaon, 
D Company losing six other ranks in killed and 10 in wounded. The enemy 
lost ten in killed and about 15 in wounded. 

The armour supporting this operation was later withdrawn to reinforce 
the Basantar bridge-head where a fierce tank-battle was raging. As a result, 
D Company was told to pull back to Ramri. Major Patwardhan carried out 
the withdrawal with great skill under heavy fire from enemy artillery and 
mortars. 

In the early hours of December 16 the enemy put in two counter-attacks 
to retake Kukiyal Majhla and Kukiyal Kalan", both held by C Company. 
Each attack was preceded by heavy shelling but the company stood firm 
and repelled both. Effective counter-bombardment by our Gunners helped 
the Kumaonis a great deal in throwing back the enemy. Major Chauhan's 
handling of the company showed leadership and courage of a high order, 
and he was later decorated with the Sena Medal. 

Two officers and an N.C.O. of 6 Kumaon were mentioned in despatches 
for gallantry during the operations described above in addition to the awards 
already mentioned. 


Besides the advance from the north, a thrust towards Shakargarh was 
also made from the east by 36 Infantry Division on the night of December 
8/9. Dinanagar, north of Gurdaspur, was the base for this operation. Security 
of Gurdaspur was a prerequisite for its commencement, and 2 Kumaon 
(Berar) were given that task. 

The battalion commander, Lieut.-Colonel B.C. Mehra, had arrived ahead 
of the battalion. Together with a couple of officers, who had accompanied 
him, he carried out a detailed study of the battalion's role and the defences 
his men would have to occupy. The battalion reached Gurdaspur at 5 a.m. 
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on December 7. Their train had been subjected to air-raids en route from 
Bareilly and they had had to detrain at Dinanagar as Gurdaspur itself was 
under attack by the P.A.F. 

The defences that 2 Kumaon were required to occupy were four miles 
outside Gurdaspur. It must be said to their credit that before last light they 
had occupied them after carrying out adjustments and further digging where 
necessary. For the effective execution of their assignment, the following 
troops were placed under the battalion: 


Two troops from 64 Cavalry, later built up to a squadron 
RCL-gun platoon from 8 Jat 
A section each of 81-mm mortars from 6 Maratha L.I. and 12 Mahar. 


The defence of Gurdaspur remained 2 Kumaon's responsibility till cease- 
fire. There were many air-raids on the town; they made good use of their 
light and medium machine-guns to repel them. 


5 Kumaon's Raids 


Suchetgarh, where 5 Kumaon were deployed, is about seven miles 
north-east of Sialkot as the crow flies. Their posts were at Phulorha, Abdal, 
Baqarpur, Kushalpur, Bhatian and the Octroi Post on the Jammu-Sialkot 
road. No large-scale operations were undertaken in this area by India or 
Pakistan; the aim on our side was to dominate the enemy by aggressive 
patrolling and raids. During the 14 days of the war, 5 Kumaon launched 
seven raids and seized one enemy post that was retained till after the cease- 
fire. It was a measure of their success that no enemy patrol was seen beyond 
his own posts after the first encounters. 

Besides their Peeli Post, which was right in front of our Octroi Post, Pak 
posts facing 5 Kumaon were at Malane, Ghug, Kasire, Unche Wains, Kajlial 
and Kunarpur. The enemy was active from the very first day, firing on our 
posts and patrols. As a counter-measure, the 5th were ordered on December 5 
to raid Ghug. 

A fort-like structure of mud, the Ghug post was 600 yards inside enemy 
territory. One section from D Company, together with a section of medium 
machine-guns, was to form a fire-base for the raid. This detachment was 
under the company commander, Major S.B. Singh. Moving out after last 
light, it took up a position 200 yards south of Ghug. The raiding party con- 
sisted of Major J.S. Bisht, Captain R.S. Pawar and 49 other ranks from B 
Company; it concentrated at Karotana Khurd, a village about half a mile 
north-east of the objective. At 8.10 p.m. the party set off on its mission. 

Five minutes later, the enemy opened up with mortars and small-arms: 
a number of Very lights and mortar-flares also appeared over Karotana 
Khurd. The barking of dogs in the village had alerted the enemy. A hundred 
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yards from the objective, the raiding party went to the ground to take stock 
of the situation as the enemy had again lit up the area with Very lights. 
They could see the Pakistanis taking up positions. Then, on a signal from 
Major Bisht, the four sections under him rushed forward as one man, regard- 
less of enemy fire and hand-grenades that came over. One of the sections 
cut off Ghug from the enemy's main defences 200 yards further back; the 
other three scrambled up the mud-walls of the post, their hand-grenades 
preceding them. Sepoy Samai Singh of the left-forward section, under Naik 
Hari Singh, was seriously wounded when he attacked and _ silenced an 
enemy bunker but, when he saw two of the enemy running away, he 
bayoneted both. Within minutes, the Kumaonis had killed six of the enemy 
and wounded another ten. Having accomplished their mission, they pulled 
back to their rendezvous, with artillery and mortars covering their with- 
drawal. The raiding party lost eight other ranks in wounded and one of its 
men was missing. Sepoy Samai Singh was later decorated with the Sena Medal 
for his gallantry. 

The enemy shelled Suchetgarh throughout the following day in reprisal. 
On December 7, a shot from an enemy RCL gun brought down the obser- 
vation tower at Baqarpur, killing one other rank. That evening, a couple 
of enemy platoons formed up about 400 yards west of Baqarpur for 
an assault. The assault did not, however, take place: our artillery and mortars 
broke it up. 

On December 9 the enemy was unusually active, shelling all our forward 
posts with great intensity. The Kumaonis, on their part, were busy reconnoit- 
ring: they were to put in three simultaneous raids on the night of December 
10/11. Kajlial, Peeli Post and Kasire were their targets. 

Kajlial was raided by A Company, less a platoon, under Major 
V.R. Sharma; a section from C Company provided a fire-base between 
Abdal and the Octroi Post. The operation was carried out with such vigour 
that the enemy abandoned the post and fell back on his main defences. The 
cost to A Company was two wounded, one of whom later succumbed to his 
injuries. The party that raided Kasire found that the village was unoccupied. 
The enemy holding the Peeli Post did not also make much of a stand and 
withdrew in face of an assault by a platoon from D Company. It was then 
decided to retain this post and maintain a protective patrol there. 

Next day the enemy put in a determined counter-attack on the Peeli Post. 
Our patrol had to withdraw; but it regrouped soon after and retook the 
post. It was later incorporated into our defences. 

It was decided to raid Kasire again on the night of December 13/14; 
the enemy had since occupied the village. D Company was detailed for the 
task and the company commander, Major S.B. Singh, carried out the raid 
around midnight with a couple of sections. While one section distracted 
the enemy's attention from the north, the other infiltrated from the south. 
The enemy had a machine-gun post in the village; its liquidation was the 
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main aim of the raid. Crawling up to the machine-gun post with some of his 
men, Major Singh lobbed in a hand-grenade. All three of the gun-crew 
were killed. The remaining enemy then got out of their trenches and rushed 
at the Kumaonis. In the close fighting that developed, another four of the 
enemy were killed or wounded. Second-Lieutenant J. Jacob of the Intelli- 
gence Corps, attached to 5 Kumaon, participated in the raid. He had been 
put in charge of the cut-off party; it killed two of the enemy and captured 
a sten-gun together with some ammunition. 


Kajlial was also raided a second time. It was 5 Kumaon's last operation 
before cease-fire and it brought a surprise for their C Company who carried 
it out with a platoon on the night of December 16/17. The enemy 
had improved his defences at Kajlial since the last raid. 


It was a dark night and the raiding party was able to approach within 
40 yards of the enemy post without being discovered. The Pakistani trenches 
were by then visible and the men rushed forward to lob the hand-grenades 
they carried. As they did so they set off the trip-flares planted by the enemy. 
There were so many of them that it looked like day. 


Mistaking this for a full-scale attack, the Pakistanis opened up with all 
they had. Some of them came out of their trenches but soon realized that 
it was only a handful of Kumaonis who faced them. The enemy position was 
wired all round and the Kumaonis now decided that there was no point in 
staying on. They withdrew, chased by enemy small-arms and artillery. Sur- 
prisingly, they had no casualties, except for one man who was wounded by 
a grenade splinter. 


In the Jaisalmer Sector 


The Karachi-Lahore railway is of vital importance to West Pakistan, 
connecting as it does its only port to the hinterland. Rahimyar Khan, about 
108 miles north of Jaisalmer, is an important communication centre on this 
route; from Kishangarh, on the Indian border, it is only some 40 miles away. 
The Pakistanis were naturally sensitive about Rahimyar Khan. To forestall 
an Indian move against it, they made a sally towards Jaisalmer. It was made 
by their 51 Infantry Brigade (18 Infantry Division), supported by an armoured 
regiment and medium artillery. Crossing the Indo-Pak border in the early 
hours of December 5, this force attacked our post at Longewala, some 
ten miles south of the border. 


This desert outpost was held by a company of 23 Punjab and some B.S.F. 
personnel. The Punjabis held on to the post tenaciously and asked for air- 
support. It came at first light and the I.A.F. broke up the attack. But some of 
the tanks managed to bypass Longewala and broke out towards Ramgarh, 
They could not go far: by then Indian reinforcements had been rushed 
forward. 
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The defence of the Jaisalmer area had been entrusted to 12 Infantry 
Division. They had had plans for an offensive and 13 Kumaon, together 
with an armoured regiment, were to form the vanguard of the assault force. 
The battalion had, in fact, begun moving from its concentration area towards 
Kishangarh on the night of December 4/5 when the news of the attack on 
Longewala came through. The orders were then changed; the brigade, of 
which 13 Kumaon formed part, was now given the task of throwing out the 
enemy. The immediate assignment for the battalion was, however, the defence 
of divisional headquarters at Tanot, which was threatened by the Pakistani 
advance. 

Though the Pakistanis threw in another regiment of armour and a regiment 
of field artillery, their attack fizzled out. They received no air support, lost 
a good many of their tanks (Chinese T-59) and began to withdraw. By the 
night of December 6/7 our troops had lost contact with them. It was then 
decided to pursue them. As a result, our troops advanced 7 to 10 miles 
into Pakistan in this area. During the pursuit, 13 Kumaon's part lay in 
driving the enemy from around boundary pillar No. 638 on the Kharotar- 
Khetwo Ro road. 

The battalion were concentrated at Point 422, about 7 miles from the 
border; 6 Independent Armoured Squadron was to support their operation. 
The advance commenced at 6.50 a.m. on December 9; due to non-avai- 
lability of transport the battalion had to march. The Ahirs however made 
good time and A Company, the vanguard under Major M. Bandyopadhyay, 
arrived in the vicinity of the objective at 9.13 a.m. The enemy greeted them 
with artillery, machine-guns and 75-mm recoilless rifles. 

The pattern of enemy fire showed that his position extended over a frontage 
of some 1,500 yards on both sides of the track, with boundary pillar No. 638 
almost in the centre. West of the track were many sand-dunes and some high 
ridges; the ground east of it was more flat. Major Bandyopadhyay deployed 
his company to cover a wide front, and the forward observation officer 
from 168 Field Regiment with the vanguard began to engage the enemy. 
Lieut.-Colonel Jatar arrived soon after with his tactical headquarters and, 
following a quick reconnaissance, decided to attack a ridge that dominated 
the enemy position and then roll down to capture the rest of the position 
west of the road. The flat ground east of the track was to be dealt with last. 


D Company, under Major D.S. Shekhawat, was selected for the first phase 
of the attack. By then the tanks had caught up with the battalion; they had 
started an hour after the Kumaonis. They now took up positions and kept 
the enemies’ heads down throughout the action. 

The battle began a few minutes after 2 p.m. D Company had to make a 
long detour to bypass the enemy minefield and avoid his direct M.M.G. 
fire. The ridge that was the company's objective had only a light machine-gun 
and an artillery observation officer on it, but it was well-covered by medium 
machine-guns from the adjoining ridge. During the advance, Major Shekhawat 
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was wounded in the leg by shrapnel but he continued to lead his men with 
determination, and the objective was taken at 2.45 p.m. While the attack 
was in progress, enemy troops on a lower ridge could be seen running away; 
their officers had difficulty in getting them to hold on. For his gallantry, 
Major Shekhawat later received the Sena Medal. 

A troop of tanks was to assist in the second phase of the battle, which began 
at 5.45 p.m. with B Company advancing under Major Chhiddi Singh. The 
move to the forming-up place was somewhat slow due to interference by 
enemy medium machine-guns mounted on jeeps. As the Ahirs were forming 
up, the Pakistanis stood up for a moment in their trenches shouting 
Allah-O-Akbar. Then followed abusive language and threats. The Ahirs 
were not to be outdone: they replied in kind. 

The Pakistanis’ bravado did not last long. When they saw the Ahirs advanc- 
ing fearlessly through the hail of their bullets, many of them ran away. 
The tanks had a big hand in creating panic amongst them. There were, 
however, some brave souls who remained behind to try conclusions with the 
Ahirs in hand-to-hand fighting. But their stand did not last long and the 
success signal went up amidst cheers from the rest of the battalion. 

It was already dark by then and the attack on the enemy position east of the 
track was postponed till next morning. The battalion's casualties that day 
totalled 41: four other ranks killed, two other ranks missing, 35 wounded 
(including Major Shekhawat and two J.C.O.s). In the morning's action, 
the conduct of Havildar Laxmi Narain had been praiseworthy. He was in 
charge ofthe RCL-gun detachment that accompanied the vanguard company. 
When its leading platoon was pinned down on tactically unsuitable ground 
by enemy machine-guns, he immediately brought his RCL gun into action 
without waiting for instructions from the company commander and knocked 
out one of them. This enabled the platoon to move to a better position. 
Havildar Laxmi Narain's initiative was later rewarded when he received the 
Sena Medal. Another N.C.O. whose dash and daring were a source of 
inspiration to his comrades that day was Havildar Rampat Singh of B 
Company. But the battle claimed his life. 


The attack planned for the next morning proved unnecessary: the enemy 
had withdrawn during the night. A survey of his positions showed that 
three companies of Pak infantry had held them: two from 10 Punjab and one 
from | Punjab. Fifty-one enemy bodies found on the battle-field were buried; 
among the dead was the D Company Commander of 1 Punjab, Captain 
M.K. Malik. Three of the enemy wounded were also taken into custody but 
two of them died before they could be evacuated to the Advance Dressing 
Station. 

The state of enemy morale can be judged from the fact that he left behind 
a large quantity of arms and equipment. These included three rocket- 
launchers, six 2-inch mortars, two 3-inch mortars, three 106-mm RCL guns, 
two 75-mm recoilless rifles, seven Browning machine-guns, 24 rifles, 17 sten- 
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guns, two jeeps and three wireless sets. The commanding officer of 1 Punjab, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sadiq Mohammed Malik, must have been in a hurry to get 
away; his handbag was recovered from the position on the east side of the 
track. Besides the awards already mentioned, Lieut.-Colonel Jatar and three 
of his men were mentioned in despatches for gallantry. 


Gadra-Dali-Bagal-Chachro 


Further south, India struck the first blow. The aim was to pose a threat 
to Hyderabad (Sind) along the Barmer-Gadra-Naya Chor axis. Partition 
had given the town of Gadra to Pakistan but its railway station, Gadra Road, 
remained in India. The metre-gauge railway, on which this station is located, 
ran in the old days from Jodhpur to Hyderabad (Sind). 

As part of 11 Infantry Division, 15 Kumaon (Indore) were at Gadra Road 
on December 3. (Map 26). They had been there for some weeks and knew 
their mission—capture of Gadra City. But no patrolling was permitted before 
D-day and the information about the enemy that was available was pretty 
confusing. All the same a plan had been made. 

The code-word for move to the assembly area was received about 8 p.m. 
on December 3. The enemy subjected them to air-strafing for full one hour 
before the move, but it had only a nuisance value and did not affect the 
battalion's plan. They reached the assembly area by 4 a.m. on December 4. 


Throughout this operation, Lieut.-Colonel Bahuguna made effective 
use of the age-old principle that wins battles: surprise. He carried out the 
move to the assembly area on foot to avoid the enemy getting wind of it 
through his agents who abounded in the area. He also decided that the 
attack should be ‘silent’ and should come from an unexpected direction. 
The enemy was expecting it from the north i.e. the direction of Gadra Road. 
His defences, located south and south-east of the town, faced north; Lieut.- 
Colonel Bahuguna decided to outflank them from the east and strike him 
from the rear. 

The Pak border was crossed at 6 p.m. The moon was not yet up and the 
move to the forming-up area took place under cover of darkness. By 10 p.m. 
D Company, under Major Sunhara Singh, had taken the eastern portion ofthe 
enemy's defence line. It incorporated two sand-dunes: a steep one (Point 658) 
and another with a flat top called the Whale-Back. Both were occupied and 
an enemy patrol was dealt with without his main forces getting to know 
of it. The first phase of the attack being over, the battalion commander 
decided not to fire the success signal. He knew this would affect the move 
forward of his 'F’ echelon and mortar vehicles for the subsequent phases, 
but he took the risk to maintain surprise. 

In the second phase, two objectives further west were to be attacked: a 
feature known as 157r and a dune to its east. B Company (Major H.S. Yadava) 
on the left, and C Company (Major I.S. Budhwar) on the right, were to 
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simultaneously. Their forming-up place had already been secured by a platoon 
from D Company. The moon was now up but the two companies were able 
to get there without interference from the enemy. Once there, B Company 
were fired at by amachine-gun. Later, a prisoner of war disclosed that the 
enemy had mistaken the assault force for a patrol and had not opened up 
with more weapons so as not to give away his strength. 


Artillery support was called up at this stage; surprise was lost. The enemy 
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opened up with small-arms and eight medium machine-guns. Through their 
fire the assault companies charged, forcing the Pakistanis to abandon their 
positions and withdraw north-west, to their main defences, leaving behind 
their equipment and dead comrades in the pill-boxes. Coming from the crest 
of the dunes, enemy fire had been ineffective. Another factor that helped 
the Kumaonis was that the objectives were easier to climb from the rear. 

The enemy now brought down artillery and mortar fire on the positions he 
had vacated. This could have interfered with the reorganization, but the 
eventuality had been foreseen and the reorganization took place ahead of the 
position. 

In the final phase of the battle of Gadra, the enemy's main defences south 
of the town were to be tackled. These again consisted of pill-boxes on top 
of sand-dunes, and the plunging fire from the enemy medium machine-guns 
and small-arms was largely ineffective. A and D Companies were to carry 
out the assault; the former was under Major A.S. Khatri, Vr. C. The enemy 
was now quite active; the move to the forming-up area took place under 
heavy shelling and, when the men rose for the assault, they faced eight to 
ten medium machine-guns and 40 to 50 light machine-guns. A quick dash 
was the only answer; it reduced casualties. A Company's reserve platoon was, 
however, caught in the murderous fire and suffered heavily. 

Going across dune after dune, the men pushed on, destroying the pill- 
boxes in their path. There was a good deal of hand-to-hand fighting. The 
battle lasted well over two hours. Towards its closing stage the battalion 
commander had some really anxious moments. There was a lull in the firing 
and radio contact with the assault companies had been lost. It was feared 
that both companies were perhaps written off. Then came the cheering 
sight of three green Very lights streaking towards the morning sky as the 
first rays of the sun fell upon the sand-dunes. Gadra had been captured. 

The battalion lost one J.C.O. (Naib-Subedar Dharmatma Singh) and one 
other rank in killed and 22 other ranks in wounded in the capture of Gadra. 
Enemy losses were estimated at 40 killed. Besides three prisoners of war, 
the battalion captured a jeep, four 3-inch mortars, one 2-inch mortar, 
two 6-pounder guns, a Vicker's medium machine-gun, a light machine-gun, 
23 rifles, a wireless set, 13 camels and a large quantity of ammunition. 

Major Sunahara Singh showed courage and leadership of a high order 
in leading his company through heavy fire from enemy automatics. He 
took the objective despite the fact that his reserve platoon had been rendered 
ineffective in the initial stage of the battle. He was later decorated with 
the Vir Chakra. 

An N.C.O. who played an important role in this battle was Lance-Naik 
Durga Dutt. While the assault was on, he had crawled forward to deal 
with an enemy bunker that housed a medium machine-gun. A hand-grenade 
destroyed the gun and its crew. Then, while he was moving to asecond bunker, 
he was hit inthe head by a burst from another enemy automatic. But this brave 
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Kumaoni continued to move forward and silenced the second bunker also. 
He later succumbed to his injuries. The gallantry shown by him was recog- 
nized with a posthumous award of the Vir Chakra. Another man whose 
part in the battle of Gadra must be mentioned was Sepoy Chander Singh of 
C Company. He was in the left-forward platoon of his company during the 
attack. Seeing that his platoon had suffered many casualties and the L.M.G. 
gunner of his section had been hit by a mortar bomb, he took up the weapon 
and, firing from the hip, charged the enemy. A machine-gun in a pill-box 
had been holding up the advance of C Company. He rushed the pill-box and 
silenced the machine-gun with a hand-grenade. For his courage and devotion 
to duty, Sepoy Chander Singh won the Sena Medal. 


These are but individual examples. The whole operation was put through 
with such vigour that the captured enemy commander later admitted that 
he thought it was a brigade attack. 


The 15th were now required to exploit towards Dali, south-west of Gadra. 
When they had gone about two and a half miles they met their first oppo- 
sition, near Kathe Ka Par. Though the vanguard was able to brush it aside, 
the battalion commander decided to rest his men for the night. It was getting 
dark and, after two continuous nights of marching and a hard-fought battle, 
the men needed a break. 

The advance was resumed early next morning (December 6) and Dali 
contacted an hour after noon. According to information from brigade 
headquarters, it was held by about two companies of the enemy, supported 
by tanks and artillery. The attack had, however, to be postponed till the night 
as it had not been practicable for the field artillery supporting the battalion 
to move up through the sandy terrain. Medium guns were now to support 
them. 

The attack was launched at 1 a.m. on December 7; it was a walkover. 
The enemy was in no mood to fight. He withdrew after losing 15 men in 
killed, one prisoner and some arms and ammunition, 

Soon after the capture of Dali, enemy aircraft attacked the Kumaonis 
in an attempt to discourage further pursuit. But the battalion did not suffer 
much damage. Bagal, the next objective, was vacated by the enemy when he 
saw the Kumaonis approaching. A sizeable quantity of mortar and other 
ammunition was captured at Bagal. 

The battalion's advance had been pretty quick till then; the desert now 
bogged them down. Food and water could not fetch up; vehicles got stuck 
in the sand. 'It was like manna from heaven when the quartermaster brought 
some supplies after two days’, says the battalion wardiary. The I.A.F. had 
also by then dropped some rations and water. 

To protect the southern flank of 11 Infantry Division's thrust towards 
Naya Chor, the 15th now sent one company from Bagal to Mahendro Ropar. 
After refitting and replenishment the battalion were ordered to Chachro 
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and occupied that town on December 8. December 16 saw the 15th operat- 
ing in company-columns to push the enemy as far west of Chachro as 
possible. Besides the awards already mentioned, the following from the 
battalion received the Sena Medal for gallantry during the operations: 


Second-Lieutenant N.B. Singh 
Lance-Havildar Dewan Singh. 


The battalion commander, one of his company commanders and a J.C.O. 
were mentioned in despatches. 


By December 16, 11 Infantry Division had reached within a mile of Naya 
Chor. The Indian Army was in a dominant position all along the Western 
Front, holding nearly 3,000 square miles of Pakistan territory as against 
50 square miles held by the Pak Army at Chhamb and Hussainwala (near 
Ferozepur). But acquisition of territory had never been the Indian aim and, 
on December 17, Mrs. Gandhi announced in the Parliament that Indian 
armed forces had been given instructions to cease operations from 8 p.m. 
that day on all fronts in the west. This was a unilateral decision by India. 

In Pakistan, only the previous evening, General Yahya Khan had made 
a broadcast to his people that the surrender in Bangladesh was only the loss 
of a battle and the war would go on. But the realities of the situation must 
have dawned upon him, for he accepted the cease-fire on the Western Front 
also. Thus ended the war that Pakistan had started on December 3, 1971. 


Indian troops began to leave Bangladesh soon after its liberation. The 
last of them left on March 13, 1972. The disengagement of troops in the 
Western Theatre took time. The Simla Agreement of July 3, 1972 replaced 
the Cease-Fire Line in Jammu and Kashmir, in force since January 1, 1949, 
by the 'Line of Control’. The latter represented the situation as it prevailed 
on December 17, 1971. 


Epilogue 


WITH THE CEASE-FIRE of December 17, 1971 we end the story of the 
Kumaon Regiment. Our story started way back in the eighteenth 
century. Much has changed since then. 

Once a part of the Hyderabad army, the Regiment served the East India 
Company, and then the British government. The British left but the 
Regiment carried on. Its name has changed many times. Its dress has changed 
with the times and so have the weapons that its men carry. Even the faces 
of its men have changed. The Deccanis, the Mussalmans of Uttar Pradesh, 
and other classes that once filled its ranks have given place to others. But 
there are things that have not changed. 

The spirit that won the day at Mehidpur against fearful odds is still there 
in full measure. It has kept aloft the Regiment's name through two world 
wars and in four campaigns fought since the country attained freedom. Nor 
has time affected the discipline and sense of duty that sent wave after 
wave of men at Umm-al-Hanna to attack Turkish positions bristling with 
machine-guns and face death unflinchingly. This was amply demonstrated 
during the unequal battles against the Chinese in 1962. The code of conduct 
for those placed in command of troops also remains unchanged. In the 
Kumaon Regiment officers have always considered it a matter of honour 
to set an example to their men and lead them into battle. And there could 
be no better examples than that of Major Som Nath Sharma at Badgam 
and that of Major Shaitan Singh at Rezang La. 

This chronicle spans a period of almost two centuries and covers a score 
of units. To compress it into a single volume has imposed limitations. The 
main sufferer on this account has been the Regimental Centre. With the 
space available, the major portion of the book had to be devoted to actions 
fought by our battalions. The Centre does not go into battle and gets no 
mention in battle-accounts. But it is at the Centre that men learn the first 
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lessons that fit them for battle. It is there that the regimental spirit is infused 
into them. It is there that they learn to synchronize the 'charge' with a battle- 
cry (Kalika Mai Ki Jai) that has over the years forewarned the enemy that 
the Kumaonis were coming in with cold steel. 

During recent years the Centre has seen many improvements. Man 
Kameshwar Temple was completed in October 1972. Set upon a high ridge 
amidst silvan surroundings, it is an imposing structure of considerable 
beauty of which not only the Kumaon Regiment but the town of Ranikhet 
also could be justly proud. It was constructed entirely by regimental effort, 
a monument of the love that the Kumaoni soldier has for his religion. To 
provide adequate facilities for the men to train for sports and athletics, the 
Regimental Gymnasium was fitted up with modern equipment and aids 
during 1974. Another event of that year was the construction and dedi- 
cation of the Kumaon War Memorial. Standing in the Som Nath Ground, 
where the recruits train every day, it cannot but inspire them with ideals 
that martial tradition has hallowed since time immemorial. Another institu- 
tion with similar aims is the Regimental Museum that was set up early in 
1975. It is an ambitious project but in due course it will provide a graphic 
presentation of the Regiment's history. 

June 1, 1975 was a day to be remembered with pride by every Kumaoni. 
On that day General T.N. Raina, M.V.C., took over as Chief of the Army 
Staff. His appointment has put the Regiment in a position that may perhaps 
never be equalled: he is the third Kumaoni to be made Chief of the Army 
Staff. History has repeatedly shown that it is good leadership that wins wars. 
And it is good leadership that forges a sub-unit, unit and formation into a 
battle-winning weapon. The Kumaon Regiment has been fortunate that 
its destinies have been guided by men of the highest calibre*. It is due to 
their efforts and the indomitable spirit of the men who form the Kumaon 
Regiment that it occupies a place of honour in the country's Army. It is 
sure to keep that place so long as it truly follows the motto it has chosen 


for itself: 


"VALOUR TRIUMPHS'. 


*In January 1976 came the welcome news that the Hon'ble Datuk Hussein Onn, 
Malaysian officer who joined the Indian Army and served with 1 Kumaon during World 
War II, had been appointed Prime Minister of his country. Another of his contemporaries 
who served in the Kumaon Regiment is General Tan Sri Datuk Ibrahim Bin Ismail, Chief 


of Armed Forces Staff, Malaysia. 


Part Four 


(Appendices) 


Appendix ‘A' 


1813 


As part of 
Nizam's Contin- 
gent 


1826 


As part of 

Nizam's Contin- 
gent (Metcalfe's 
Reorganization) 


1854 


As part of 
Hyderabad 
Contingent 
(Dalhousie's 
Reforms) 


1903 


After Kitchener's 
Reforms 
(Hyderabad 
Contingent 
Disbanded) 


1922 


Reorganized as 
19th Hyderabad 
Regiment 


World War II* 


Designation 
changed to 19th 
Kumaon Regi- 
ment on October 
27, 1945. 


1st Bn. 
Russell Bde. 
(Raised 1813) 


1st Regiment, 
Nizam's 
Infantry 


1st Regiment 
Infantry, 
Hyderabad 
Contingent 


94th 
Russell's 
Infantry 


1st Battalion 
(Russell's) 


Left the Regt. 
in 1952 and 
became 3rd Bn. 
Para Regt. 


*Garrison units excluded. 
**T hese battalions have been re-raised after Independence. 


2nd Bn. 
Russell Bde. 
(Raised 1813) 


2nd Regiment, 
Nizam's 
Infantry 


2nd Regiment 
Infantry, 
Hyderabad, 
Contingent 


95th 
Russell's 
Infantry 


10th 
Battalion 
(Russell's) 


19th Hyderabad 
Indian Infantry 
Training Centre 
(July 1942) 


Hyderabad 
Regimental 
Centre (March 
1943) 


Kumaon Regi- 
mental Centre 
(Oct 27, 1945) 


FAMILY TREE OF SENIOR BATTALIONS 


2nd Berar 
Infantry 


1st Berar 
Infantry 
(Raised 1797) 


4th Regiment, 
Nizam's 
Infantry 


3rd Regiment, 
Nizam's 
Infantry 


3rd Regiment 4th Regiment 


Infantry, Infantry, 
Hyderabad Hyderabad 
Contingent Contingent 
96th 97th Deccan 
Berar Infantry 
Infantry 


2nd Battalion 3rd Battalion 


(Berar) 


Disbanded 
1931 


3rd Berar 


Infantry 


5th 
Regiment, 
Nizam's 
Infantry 


Disbanded 


98th 
Infantry 


4th 
Battalion 


Reconstitu- 
ted on 8th 
Bn. in June 
1946 on 
return from 
internment 
at Singapore 


4th Berar 
Infantry 


6th 
Regiment 
Nizam's 
Infantry 


Disbanded 


99th Deccan 
Infantry 


5th 
Battalion 


Disbanded 
1924 


Re-raised 
1940 
Disbanded 


1946** 


1st Regt., 
Salabat 
Khan's 
Ellichpur 
Bde. 
(Raised 
1788) 


7th 
Regiment, 
Nizam's 
Infantry 


5th 
Regiment 
Infantry, 
Hydera- 
bad 
Contin- 
gent 


2nd Regt., 
Salabat 
Khan's 
Ellichpur 
Bde. 
(Raised 
1788) 


8th 
Regiment, 
Nizam's 
Infantry 


6th 
Regiment 
Infantry, 
Hydera- 
bad 
Contin- 
gent 


(Units raised during World War I and 
disbanded after the war have been excluded). 


1st Kumaon Rifles 
(Raised 1917) 


Affiliated to 
Kumaon 
Regiment 
(1923) 


Kumaon Battalion 
Rifles (Raised 
1941) 


Became 
3rd Bn. 
in 1950 


7th 
Battalion 
(Raised 
1941 
disbanded 
1946)** 


8th 9th 
Battalion Battalion 
(Raised (Raised 1942 
1941- disbanded 
Merged with 1946)." 
4th Bn. in 

June 1946)." 


Appendix 'B' 


Commanding Officers 


The Kumaon Regimental Centre 


Lt. Col. E.W.St.G. Welchman 24 Sep 1894-11 Jul 1904 
Lt. Col. F.W. Whittal 15 Aug 1904-21 Jan 1911 
Lt. Col. H. Lowther 22 Jan = 1911-10 Oct 1914 
Lt. Col. F.F. Major 11 Oct 1914-7 Sep 1920 
Lt. Col. W.O. Grant 8 Sep 1920-31 Jan 1925 
Lt. Col J. Martin, D.S.O., M.C. 1 Feb 1925-31 Jan 1929 
Lt. Col. A. Latham, D.S.O. 28 Feb 1929-12 Dec 1929 
Lt. Col. R.B. Spence, O.B.E. 13 Dec 1929-12 Dec 1932 
Lt. Col. P. Penn 13 Dee 1932-24 Oct 1933 
Lt. Col. N.S. Tayler 25 Oct 1933-24 Oct 1937 
Lt. Col. A.R. Street 25 Oct 1937-24 Oct 1940 
Lt. Col. C.J. Attfield 25 Oct 1940- 9 Oct 1942 
Col. M.H.A. Campbell, O.B.E. 10 Oct 1942-11 Sep 1943 
Col. G.B. Faulder 12 Sep 1943-22 Jun 1945 
Col. E.L. Wilson-Haffenden 25 Jul 1945-26 May 1946 
Col. G.E.B. Stephenson 27 May 1946-1 Oct 1946 
Col. S.M. Shrinagesh 2 Oct 1946-12 Dec 1946 
Col. L.J.C. Loch 13 Dec 1946-20 Oct 1947 
Lt Col. K.S. Dhillon 25 Oct 1947- 6 Feb 1948 
Lt. Col. K. Bhagwati Singh 20 Feb 1948- 2 Aug 1948 
Lt. Col. Balbir Singh, M.C. 30 Sep 1948-2 Sep 1949 
Lt. Col. Padam Singh 17 Sep 1949-11 Feb 1950 
Lt. Col. M.R. Yadav 27 Feb 1950-17 Apr 1954 
Lt. Col. N.K. Sinha 18 Apr 1954-19 Jun 1957 
Lt. Col. Ram Singh 11 Jul =1957- 1 Jan 1962 
Lt. Col. Teja Singh 2 Jan 1962-11 Sep 1963 
Col. M.M.S. Mathur 12 Sep 1963-15 Sep 1964 
Col. N.K. Sinha 16 Sep 1964-27 Jan 1967 
Col. H.K.K. Shukla 31 Jan 1967-5 Jan 1969 
Col. N.K. Sinha 30 Jan 1969-11 Nov 1969 
Col. D. Thamboo 12 Nov 1969- 6 Apr 1972 


Col. P.C. Mehta 7 Apr 1972-10 Aug 1975 
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Col. 


Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Maj. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col 


Lt. Col. 


R.V. Jatar 
D.D. Saklani 


1 (Para) Kumaon 


T.H. Plumer 

H.G. Sutton 

R.G. Burton 

T.M. Kirkwood 
C.F. Dobbs 

W.L. Meiklejohn 
E.H.F. Apthorpe 
H.R. Watson 

J.P. Mitford, D.S.O. 
E.W. Reynolds 

C.F. Scroope 
G.G.C. Bull, O.B.E. 


J. B. Macdonald, D.S.O., O.B.E. 


R.C. Muller 

J.G. Trotter 

G.B. Beer 

Pritam Singh, M.C. 
Dharam Singh, M.V.C. 
K.A.A. Raja 


11 Aug 
29 Dec 


22 Dec 
16 Feb 
17 Jun 
17 Nov 
4 Feb 
1 Aug 
19 Sep 
1 Feb 
1 Feb 
18 Mar 
18 Mar 
14 Feb 
28 Nov 
3 Jul 
2 May 
19 Apr 
28 Oct 
11 Feb 
11 Feb 


1975-28 Dec 
1975 


1903-15 Feb 
1906-16 Jun 
1909-16 Nov 
1914- 3 Feb 
1917-31 Jul 

1918-18 Sep 
1919-31 Jan 
1921-31 Jan 
1926-17 Mar 
1930-17 Mar 
1934-13 Feb 
1938-27 Nov 
1940- 2 Jul 

1942- 1 May 
1945-18 Apr 
1947-27 Oct 
1947-10 Feb 
1948-10 Feb 
1952-14 Apr 


(Names of earlier commanding officers not available. Battalion became part of the 
Parachute Regiment on April 15, 1952). 


Captain 
Captain 
Major 


Lt. Col. 


Col. 
Col. 
Major 
Col. 
Major 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col. 


2 Kumaon (Ber'ar) 


Stanley 
Mckinnon 
Prescott 

R.K. Macquoid 
D. Shaw 

T.H. Way 

W.C. Johnston 
W.H. Salmen 
D.W. Furdon 
C.H. Macdonald 
H. Powys-Lane 
K.E. Nangle 
G.H. Jardine 
J.de L. Conry 
O. Master 

A.W. Pulverman 
E.L. Ricketts, O.B.E. 
A.B.R. Leech 
Foreman 


A.W.S. Mallaby, O.B.E. 


23 Apr 
1 Apr 
13 Jun 
14 Sep 
11 Nov 
20 Nov 
12 Nov 
12 Nov 
3 May 
3 May 
20 Jun 
21 Mar 
1 Mar 
12 Apr 


1851- 

1854- 

1859- 
1869-31 Mar 
1883-12 Jun 
1884-13 Sep 
1887-10 Nov 
1887-19 Nov 
1896-11 Nov 
1903-11 Nov 
1910- 2 May 
1917- 2 May 
1921-19 Jun 
1925-20 Mar 
1929- 4 Jul 
1933-11 Apr 
1937-30 May 
1942 

1942 

1942 
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1975 


1906 
1909 
1914 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1921 
1926 
1930 
1934 
1938 
1940 
1942 
1945 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1952 
1952 


1854 
1859 
1869 
1883 
1884 
1887 
1887 
1896 
1903 
1910 
1917 
1921 
1925 
1929 
1932 
1937 
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Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Major 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
(later Col.) 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
(later Col.) 
Lt. Col. 
Maj. 
(later Lt. Col.) 
Capt. 
(later Lt. Col.) 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Maj. 

Lt, Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt Col. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col. 


R.H. Inneshopkins 
F.D. Robertson, M.C. 
H.G. Pardey 

HS. Stansfield 
Padam Singh 

A.C. Misra 

H.S. Bisht 

B.S. Chand, Vr.C. 
B.R. Harnal 

S.D. Gupta 

B.C. Joshi 

Sewa Nath 

P.C. Mehta 

B.C. Mehra 

S.K. Datt 


24 Aug 
Oct 
Oct 
20 Sep 
21 Jun 
25 Sep 
15 Jan 
21 Aug 
19 Apr 
7 Sep 
1 Jan 
28 Nov 

16 May 


1945-31 Dec 
1945- Oct 
1947- 2 Sep 
1948-13 May 
1949-25 Sep 
1952-14 Jan 
1955-20 Aug 
1958-18 Apr 
1962- 6 Sep 
1964-31 Dec 
1968- 3 Oct 
1969-15 May 
1974-22 Oct 


3rd Battalion 19th Hyderabad Regiment 
(97th Deccan Infantry—Disbanded 1931) 


W.B. Jackson 
D.C. Ramsay 
A. Wyndham 


W. Weldon 
J.P. Pedler 


T.H. Way 
J.G. Proudfoot 


A. Adye 


M.T. Shewen 

T.H. Hardy 

E.J.M. Wood 

W.J.P. Preston, D.S.O. 
E.J.M. Wood, D.S.O. 


W.J.P. Preston, D.S.O, O.B.E. 


A.G. Shea, D.S.O. 


W.C. Kirkwood, O.B.E. 


J.G. Dormer 


E.M. Lang 

H. Holderness, D.S.O. 
J.C. Loch 

A. Latham, D.S.O. 


L.P. Ball 
W.D. Hall 


J.H.L. Hindsmarsh 


23 Oct 


1839-1843 
1844-1854 
1855-1873 


1874-1876 
1877-1882 


1883 
1884-1892 


1893-1900 


1900-1907 
1907-1912 
1913-1915 
1916 
1917-1918 
1919-1922 
1922 
1927 
1930-1931 


1917-1918 
1918-1921 
1921-1924 
1924-1928 


1928-1932 
1932-1936 


1936-1939 
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1945 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1952 
1955 
1958 
1962 
1964 
1967 
1969 
1974 
1974 
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Lt. Col. J. Moffatt, O.B.E. 1939-1942 

Lt. Col. C.J. Attfield 4 Nov 1942-1 Jul 1943 
Lt. Col. L.J.C. Loch 19 Aug 1943-31 May 1946 
Lt. Col. F.W. Gibb 15 Aug 1946-29 May 1947 
Lt. Col. A.T.B. Craig 10 Jun 1947-10 Oct 1947 
Lt. Col. MLS. Verdi 1 Nov 1947-7 Feb 1948 
Lt. Col. K.S. Dhillon 8 Feb 1948-13 Jan 1949 
Lt. Col. Gurbans Singh 23 Apr 1949-18 Dec 1949 
Lt. Col. G.S. Puri 19 Feb 1950- 1 Aug 1952 
Lt. Col. R.S. Basera 2 Aug 1952-2 Jul 1956 
Lt. Col. Kaman Singh, M.V.C. 3 Jul 1956-14 Jul 1956 
Lt. Col. S.C. Mehra 9 Sep 1956-4 Jan 1959 
Lt. Col. S.K. Joshua 5 Jan 1959-17 Apr 1961 
Lt. Col. S.Y. Munshi 30 Jun 1961-10 Jan 1964 
Lt. Col. G.N. Sinha 1 Feb 1964- 4 Aug 1966 
Lt. Col. Sansar Chand 13 Oct 1966- 2 May 1969 
Lt. Col. T.S. Pall, V.S.M. 3 May 1969-21 Jul 1972 

4 Kumaon 

Mr. Drew 1804 
Capt. Lyne 1815 
Maj. Grant 1819 
Capt. Seyer 1820 
Col. Gordon 1820 
Capt. Ledlie 1820 
Capt. Lee Apr 1830 
Capt. Adams Dec 1830 
Capt. Rayens 1835 
Capt. Stoddord 1836 
Capt. Doveton 1839 
Capt. Taylor 1842 
Capt. Clifton 1843 
Capt. Wriyon 1853 
Capt. G. Hare, C.B. 1854 
Capt. Woodcock 1858 
Maj. R.K. Macquoid 1868 
Maj. T.T. Turton 1872 
Col. H.F.S. Sewell May 1883 
Capt. F.S. Sorell May 1890 
Lt. Col. W.H. Lewin Oct 1897 
Col. A.W. Leonard Oct 1904 
Lt. Col. T.M. Ward Oct 1914 
Lt. Col. C.C. Renton Jun 1915 
Col. D.R. Adye Aug 1915 
Lt. Col. V.F.W. Tregear Aug 1919 
Col. W.E. Pye, C.LE. Apr 1924 
Col. S.B. Pope, D.S.O. Jul = 1926 
Col. J.A.H. Britton Jul 1926- Jul 1930 
Lt. Col. N.F. Nicoll Jul 1930- Aug 1932 


Lt. Col. H.V. Lewis, D.S.O., M.C. Aug 1932- Oct 1933 
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Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Maj. 

Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Xt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


P. Penn 
W.L. Lloyd, M.C. 


D. Stuart, O.B.E. 

J.B. Macdonald 

E.L. Wilson-Haffenden 
A.D. Brown 

G. Glough 

T.A. Stapleton 

Padam Singh 

M.M. Khanna, M.V.C. 
Padam Singh 

A.N. Vasudeva 

N.K. Sinha 

J.M. Shahane 
Parmeshwar Dayal 
Teg Bahadur Kapur 
G.N. Katju 

N.A. Salick, Vr. C. 

K. Lakhpat Singh 
Lakha Singh, V.S.M. 
D.P.S. Raghuvanshi 


5 Kumaon 


F.H. Skinner 
R.W.A. Wallace 
W.H. Hall 
C.W.M. Morris 
R.C. Muller 
HLS. Dhillon 
Mohar Singh 
P.N. Kathpalia 
I.R. Kumar 
D.K. Khanna 
S.K. Issar 


*Re-raised. 


6 Kumaon 


J.W.T. Colsey 

D.Q.H. Agnew 

S.M. Shrinagesh 

J.D. Holmes 

M.D. Gardiner 

M.R. Yadava 
Dharam Pal Singh 
Kaman Singh, M.Y.C. 


HS. Virk, M.V.C., D.S.O. 


H.S. Bisht 
H.K.K. Shukla 


Oct 
Jul 


Jul 
Jan 
Mar 
Jan 
Jan 

1 Jun 
7 Oct 
5 Nov 
13 Sep 
8 Dec 
17 Jan 
11 Apr 
23 Apr 
3 Apr 
23 Sep 
6 Oct 
18 Dec 
27 Jan 
23 Jun 


15 Jul 
24 Jul 
25 Jul 
22 Dec 
Nov 


*20 Mar 


19 Aug 
31 Jan 
12 Nov 
14 Jun 

1 Mar 


1 Feb 
15 Dec 
17 Dec 
16 Sep 
22 Aug 

3 Dec 
14 Apr 
16 Sep 
30 May 
10 May 
28 Sep 


1933- = Jul 
1936- Jul 


1939- Jan 
1940- Mar 
1940- Jan 
1942 

1942- Feb 
1946- 6 Oct 
1947- 4 Nov 
1947-19 Jun 
1948-15 Sep 
1949-16 Jan 
1952-10 Apr 
1954-13 Mar 
1956-30 Mar 
1958-22 Sep 
1961- 5 Oct 
1963-17 Dec 
1965-26 Jan 
1968-22 Jun 
1972-27 Aug 


1940-23 Jul 

1941-24 Jul 

1942-21 Nov 
1942- Nov 
1945- Feb 
1962-18 Aug 
1964-30 Jan 
1967-14 Apr 
1969-13 Jun 
1972-28 Feb 
1975-10 Jan 


1941-14 Dec 
1941-16 Oct 
1942-28 Aug 
1945-22 Aug 
1947- 2 Dec 
1947-23 Feb 
1950-26 Aug 
1950-29 May 
1953-21 Feb 
1955-27 Sep 
1957-27 Nov 
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1936 
1939 


1940 
1940 
1942 


1942 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1952 
1954 
1956 
1958 
1961 
1963 
1965 
1968 
1972 
1975 


1941 
1942 
1942 
1945 
1946 
1964 
1967 
1969 
1972 
1975 
1976 


1941 
1942 
1945 
1947 
1947 
1950 
1950 
1953 
1952 
1957 
1960 
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Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Lt. 


Col. 


Lt. Col. 


Lt. 


Col. 


Lt. Col. 


Lt. 


Col. 


Lt. Col. 


Lt. 


Col. 


Lt. Col. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Maj. 
Maj. 


Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Teja Singh, V.S.M. 
C.N. Madiah 
Darshan Singh 
S.S. Hundal 


D.H. St. A. Reardon 


M.K. Nair 


C.E.T. Newman 
L.H. Rodwell 
H.P.L. Hutchinson 
C.E.T. Newman 
A.T.B. Craig 
J.M. Tomlinson 
G.S. Bisht 

D. Thamboo 
Y.R. Bahl 

LS. Dahiya 
MLS. Bains 
K.C. Mehta 
MLS. Bains 


E.M. Koch 
F.W. Gibb 


K.S. Thimayya, D.S.O. 


R.J.F.A. Lawder 
M.V. Gore 

J.N. Kunzru 
Ranvir Singh 
D.D. Saklani 


G.E.B. Stephenson 
R.H. Inneshopkins 
K.H. Buchanan 
C.L. Phogat 

K.S. Kataria 
Gopal Singh 
A.E.J. Watts 

A.N. Sapru 


*Re-raised. 


28 Nov 
7 Feb 
15 Dec 
20 May 
18 Feb 
26 Oct 


7 Kumaon 


15 Jan 
5 Feb 

Oct 
5 Sep 


*1 Sep 
4 Jan 
8 Jan 

27 Nov 
5 Dec 
18 Dec 
15 Mar 


8 Kumaon 


15 Aug 
27 Feb 
19 May 
25 May 
*1 Jan 
19 Aug 
4 Mar 
17 Jul 


9 Kumaon 


Apr 
Oct 
Mar 
*1 Jan 
15 Mar 
20 Jan 
5 Jan 
4 Dec 


VALOUR TRIUMPHS 


1960- 6 Feb 
1962-21 Nov 
1962-19 May 
1965-17 Feb 
1966-12 Jul 
1968-14 Jul 


1941- 4 Feb 
1942- Oct 
1942- 4 Sep 
1943 


1962- 3 Jan 
1965-22 Dec 
1968-26 Nov 
1970- 4 Dec 
1971-17 Dec 
1971-14 Mar 
1973- 8 Dec 


1941-16 
1943-18 
1944-24 
1945-31 May 
1963-13 Aug 
1965- 3 Mar 
1968-16 Jul 

1971-24 Sep 


Feb 
May 
Mar 


1942- Oct 
1944- Mar 
1946- Jul 

1963-14 Mar 
1963-19 Jan 
1966- 4 Jan 

1967- 7 Oct 


1962 
1962 
1965 
1966 
1968 
1973 


1942 
1942 
1943 


1965 
1967 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1973 
1975 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1965 
1968 
1971 
1973 


1944 
1946 
1946 
1963 
1966 
1967 
1969 


1969- 1 Aug 1962 
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11 Kumaon 
Lt. Col. C.P.S. Chaudhri 1 Apr 1964-18 Jul 1966 
Lt. Col. A.N. Sapru 19 Jul 1966-21 Aug 1970 
Lt. Col. Darshan Singh Karki 22 Aug 1970-27 Jun 1973 
Maj. J.P. Khanduri 28 Jun 1973-17 Feb 1974 
Lt. Col. J.B.S. Wadhwa 18 Feb 1974- 4 Jun 1975 
Maj. J.P. Khanduri 5 Jun 1975-26 Sep 1975 

12 Kumaon 
Lt. Col. K.T.J.S. Chhatwal 15 Jan 1966-25 Dec 1968 
Lt. Col. Bhim Singh 14 Feb 1969-31 Oct 1970 
Lt. Col. S.C. Sirdeshpande 10 Nov 1970-1 Jul 1973 

13 Kumaon 
Lt. Col. H.C. Taylor 5 Aug 1948-27 Dec 1949 
Lt. Col. N.C. Ghosh 28 Dec 1949-10 Feb 1950 
Lt. Col. Parmeshwar Dayal 11 Feb 1950-7 Jun 1953 
Lt. Col. V. Srinivasan 8 Jun 1953-11 Jun 1956 
Lt. Col. N.S. Krishna 18 Jul 1956- 8 Jul 1960 
Lt. Col. B.S. Chand, Vr. C. 9 Sep 1960- 5 May 1962 
Lt Col. H.S. Dhingra, A.V.S.M. 6 May 1962- 7 Oct 1965 
Lt. Col. Mukut Singh 8 Oct 1965- 4 May 1969 
Lt. Col. R.V. Jatar 5 May 1969-22 Mar 1973 


14 Kumaon (Gwalior) 


Lt. Col. Girdhari Singh 1914- 1918 
Lt. Col. Dev Rao Chavan 1918- 1924 
Lt. Col. Bhagwan Din 1924- 1926 
Lt. Col. Kashi Rao Pawar 1926- 1936 
Lt. Col. S.N. Misra, O.B.E., O.B.L 1936- Aug 1943 
Lt. Col. V.V. Joshi, O.B.E. Nov 1943- May 1948 
Lt. Col. W.R. Kale May 1948- 1950 
Lt. Col. V.V. Joshi, O.B.E. 1950- 1952 
Lt. Col. J.R. Mehra Oct 1952- Aug 1955 
Lt. Col. M.M.S. Mathur Aug 1955- Jul 1957 
Lt. Col. T.N. Raina Sep 1957- Sep 1959 
Lt. Col. N.S. Aulakh Sep 1959- Dec 1961 
Lt Col. Charan Singh Dec 1961- Feb 1962 
Lt. Col. Narbir Singh Oct 1962- May 1965 
Lt. Col. Charan Singh May 1965- Apr 

Lt. Col. S.L. Sharma Apr 1967- Jun 1969 
Lt Col. R.N. Mahajan Jun 1969- Oct 1970 


Lt. Col. R.N. Bakshi Dec 1970- Nov 1973 
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Lt 
Lt. 
Lt 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 


Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 


Lt. 
Lt. 


Lt. 
Lt. 


Col. 


Col. 
Col. 
CoL 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 


Col. 
Col. 


Col. 
Col. 


Capt. 


Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 


15 Kumaon (Indore) 


Bhajan Singh, O.B.E. 
B.G. Gaekwad 
Kamal Singh 
Ram Singh 
L.R. Nayak 
R.K. Yadava 
V. Srinivasan 
D.S. Sodhi 
A.E. Joseph 
Dal Singh 

S.R. Bahuguna 


16 Kumaon 
Amolak Singh Grewal 


N. Viswanathan 
Gurdeep Singh 


17 Kumaon 


Atma Singh 
P.C. Mankotia 


The Naga Regt. 


R.N. Mahajan, V.S.M. 
P.K. Jawa 


111 Infantry Battalion (T.A.) 


Kartar Singh 

H.S. Parao 

H.S. Banerjee 
Bhanwar Pal Singh 
Atma Singh 

Ujjal Singh 

S.M. Rai, M.C. 
J.N. Ghosh 

V. Srinivasan 
Ram Singh Basera 
Ganpat Singh 
C.B. Sahi 

Sansar Chand 

J.S. Chandel 

T.S. Pall, V.S.M. 


- 6 Jul 
7 Jul = 1951-15 May 
28 May 1954-19 Jul 
19 Jul 1956-15 Jan 
15 Jan 1961-19 Jul 
4 Feb 1963-3 Aug 
18 Aug 1965-18 Apr 
28 Sep 1967-22 Jul 
23 Jul 1970-21 Jul 
1 Jun 1966-7 Aug 
8 Aug 1969-5 Mar 
6 Mar 1972-26 Jun 
15 Jan 1968- 9 Dec 
10 Dec 1971-17 Dec 
1 Nov 1970-26 Jan 
27 Jan = 1972-17 Jun 
22 Aug 1949-13 Oct 
14 Oct 1949-23 Mar 
24 Mar 1951-30 Mar 
31 Mar 1951-22 Jan 
23 Jan 1952-25 Apr 
4 May 1954- 8 Dec 
9 Dec 1954-24 Feb 
25 Feb 1957-12 Jun 
24 Jun = 1957-24 Sep 
25 Sep 1959- 8 May 
9 May 1963-30 Jun 
24 Jul 1966-13 May 
14 May 1969-22 Jan 
23 Jan 1973-17 Sep 
18 Sep 1975 


VALOUR TRIUMPHS 


1951 
1954 
1956 
1961 
1962 
1965 
1967 
1970 
1972 


1969 
1972 
1975 


1971 
1975 


1972 
1975 


1949 
1951 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1957 
1957 
1959 
1963 
1966 
1969 
1971 
1975 


Appendix 'C' 


Subedar Majors 


(From 1947) 


The Kumaon Regimental Centre 


Sub. Maj. Ram Chander 16 Jun 47-15 Feb 48 
Sub. Maj. Gajendra Singh 16 Feb 48-13 Jan 53 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. Madho Singh 14 Jan 53-25 Jun 54 
Sub. Maj. Prem Singh 24 Jul 54-17 Aug 56 
Sub. Maj. Dani Chand 18 Aug 56-16 May 57 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. Syam Mai, Vr. C. 17 May 57-22 Jan 59 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. Mani Chand, Vr. C. 23 Jan 59-24 Aug 61 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. Lachham Singh 25 Aug 61-31 Dec 64 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. Tula Ram 01 Jan 65-19 Jan 67 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. Anand Singh 20 Jan 67-26 Jan 72 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. Chandri Chand 27 Jan 72 

2 Kumaon (Berar) 
Sub. Maj. Gopal Singh 18 May 46-14 Feb 51 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. Pravin Singh 25 Aug 51-15 Aug 56 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. Mani Chand 25 Aug 56-17 Jan 59 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. Pan Singh 14 Jun 59-03 Jun 6 


(Hony Capt) 
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Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Laxman Singh 


Jaswant Singh 
Narain Singh 


Ram Singh 


Bhairav Singh 


3 Kumaon 


Kishan Chand 
Bhawan Singh 
Dani Chand 
Bhawan Singh 
Pan Singh 
Guman Singh 


Bachi Singh 


Raghunandan Singh 


4 Kumaon 


Amar Chand 
Kunwar Singh 
Prem Singh 
Chhailoo Ram 
Har Singh 
Lachham Singh 
Shamsher Singh 


Shib Charan Singh 


5 Kumaon 


Tula Ram 
Lachham Singh 
Bala Ram 


Jagat Singh 


Sukhdave Singh 


VALOUR TRIUMPHS 
16 Jun 61-01 Feb 66 


11 May 66-18 Aug 66 
09 Nov 66-10 Apr 68 


11 Apr 68-09 Feb 73 


12 Feb 73 


18 May 47-10 Nov 50 
22 Mar 50-21 Mar 55 
22 Mar 55-18 Aug 56 
18 Aug 56-26 Jul 61 
18 Aug 61-20 Apr 66 
20 Jun 66-31 May 68 
01 Jun 68-01 Apr 73 


02 Apr 73 


28 Jul 45-09 Aug 50 
10 Aug 50-17 Aug 51 
18 Aug 51-18 Jul 54 
25 Jun 54-24 Jun 59 
25 Jun 59-04 Mar 64 
05 May 64-05 May 69 
06 May 69-04 Jan 74 
05 Jan 74 

19 May 62-13 Dec 64 
14 Dec 64-07 Jun 66 
08 Jun 66-08 Apr 71 


09 Apr 71-30 Sep 


08 Oct 75 


APPENDICES 


Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt.) 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 


6 Kumaon 
Lachham Singh Dhapola, 
Sardar Bahadur, OBI 
Arjun Singh 
Inder Singh 
Pan Singh Bisht 
Hayat Singh 
Pratap Singh Dhami 
Ishwari Chand 


Bishan Singh 


Ram Singh 
7 Kumaon 
Durga Singh 
Bhim Bahadur 
Prayag Datt 
8 Kumaon 


Nar Bahadur Chand 
Madho Singh 


Gambhir Singh 


9 Kumaon 
Tila Chand 
Ummed Singh 
Dhan Singh 
Jayant Singh 
11 Kumaon 


Gugan Singh 
Jag Ram 


05 Jan 
30 Mar 
16 Mar 
16 Jun 
23 Jun 
09 Dec 
18 Sep 


20 Aug 


23 Feb 


01 Nov 
02 Sep 


09 Jul 


01 Jan 
01 Dec 


02 Oct 


24 Mar 
23 Apr 
02 Mar 


16 Sep 


01 Apr 
03 Jan 
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46-29 Mar 
48-15 Mar 
53-15 Jun 
56-22 Jun 
59-20 Nov 
62-19 Jul 

66-19 Aug 


67-03 Dec 


72 


62-01 Sep 
67-08 Jul 


72 


63-30 Nov 
67-01 Oct 


72 


63-22 Apr 
63-01 Jan 
68-01 Mar 


73 


64-02 Jan 
66-31 Mar 


48 
53 
56 
59 
62 
66 


67 


71 


67 


72 


67 


72 


63 


68 


73 


66 
70 
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Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Kishori Lai 


Amar Singh 
12 Kumaon 
Ranjit Singh 
Khim Singh 
Ranjit Singh 
Chhalu Ram 
13 Kumaon 


Ram Chander 
Pirbhu Singh 


Ganpat Singh 
Chandgi Ram 


Ram Singh 
Ram Saran 


Balwant Singh 


14 Kumaon (Gwalior) 


Sanker Rao Kadam 
Sarnam Singh 


Girja Shankar Pandey 
Uttam Singh 

Karam Singh 

Sher Singh 


Jagdish Chand 


15 Kumaon (Indore) 


N.S. Bhatti 
Harak Singh 


Sarnam Singh 


VALOUR TRIUMPHS 


06 Apr 


26 Mar 


15 Jan 
08 Jul 


13 Jun 
02 Nov 


15 Dec 
08 Apr 


16 Jul 
15 Oct 


16 Aug 
16 Aug 


06 Nov 


01 Apr 
15 Feb 


06 May 
29 Jan 
06 Mar 
07 Jun 


08 Apr 


01 Apr 
12 Oct 


25 Feb 


70-16 Dec 


75 


66-07 Jul 
68-08 May 


73-02 Aug 
75 


51-01 Apr 
52-07 Apr 


57-24 Aug 
60-12 Jul 


65-15 Aug 
70-05 Nov 


72 


51-13 Feb 
55-25 Feb 


57-23 Jan 
62-05 Mar 
67-06 Jun 
67-015 Feb 


72 


51-10 Sep 
54-01 Jan 


57-18 Jul 


74 


68 
73 


75 


52 
57 


60 
65 


70 


72 


55 
57 


62 
67 
67 


72 


54 
B7 


57* 


APPENDICES 


Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Capt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Sub. Maj. 
(Hony Lt) 
Sub. Maj. 


Dani Chand 
Chandan Singh 
Madho Singh, Vr. C. 
Kaptan Singh 


Narayan Singh, S.M. 


16 Kumaon 
Hira Singh 
Kundal Singh 
Bachi Singh 
Partap Singh 
17 Kumaon 


Rati Chand 
Chinta Mani 


Jagnath Singh 


The Naga Regt. 


Yimchat Sung Ao 


Bakhtawar Singh Negi 
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06 Aug 57-27 Feb 60 
22 Mar 60-22 Nov 64 
31 May 65-15 Feb 68 
14 May 68-06 Aug 71 


07 Sep 71 


20 Jun 66-13 Jun 67 
14 Jun 67-21 Dec 69 


27 Dec 69-19 Jul 72 


20 Jul 72 


08 Mar 68-22 Oct 72 
04 Nov 72-01 Jun 75 


02 Jun 75 


29 Nov 70-01 Oct 75 


02 Oct 75 


Appendix 'D' 


Gallantry Awards 


World War I 


Order of the British Empire (O.B.E.) 


Lt. Col. Bourne, W. Fitz G. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Lt. Col. Dundas, P.H. 97th Deccan 
Infantry 

Maj. Spence, R.B. 96th Berar 
Infantry 

Maj. Ward, B.S. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Capt. Ruck, R.C. 95th Russell's 
Infantry 

Capt. Farrell, G.V. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Capt. Hinde, H.T.L. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Lt. Tweed, J.R.H. 94th Russell's 
Infantry 


The Distinguished Service Order (D.S.O.) 


Lt. Col. Ross, R.C. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Lt. Col. Dobbs, C.F. 94th Russell's 
Infantry 

Maj. Apthorp, S.E. 96th Berar 
Infantry 

Maj. Ball, L.P. 98th Infantry 

Maj. Martin, J. 94th Russell's 


Infantry 


APPENDICES 


Sub. Maj. 
Sub. Maj. 


Colour Hav. 
Nk. 


Nk. 
Nk. 
L/Nk. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Cook 


Latham, A. 
Holderness, H. 


Mitford, J.P. 


The Indian Order of Merit (I.O.M.) 


Wahid Ali Khan 
Dalpat Singh 


Ram Kumar Singh 


Dharam Singh 


Habib-ur-Rahman Khan 


Rahmat Khan 
Jai Lai 


Jug Lai 
Chandgi 
Rachpal Singh 


Ajmeri 
Hardwari 


Chella Perumal 
Sayid Abdul Wahib 
Matu 

Mahmud Ali Khan 
Abdul Khan 
Harman 

Sadi 

Kalu Ram 

Mehar Singh 
Surjan 

Bishnath Singh 


Bal Kishan 


1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

98th Infantry 


98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 
96th Berar 
Infantry 
98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 
98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
96th Berar 
Infantry 
96th Berar 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 
98th Deccan 
Infantry 
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Military Cross (M.C.) 


Lt. Col. Dobbs, C.F. 94th Russell's 
Infantry 

Lt. Col. Robertson, F.D. 96th Deccan 
Infanty 

Maj. Goldsmith, H.A. 95th Russell's 
Infantry 

Maj. Goute, P.J. 94th Russell's 
Infantry 

Maj Maltby, C.M. 95th Russell's 
Infantry 

Maj. Martin, J. 94th Russell's 
Infantry 

Capt. Franklin, E.A. 97th Deccan 
Infantry 

Capt. McPherson, A.B. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Capt. Ozanne, G.D. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Capt. Ridge, K.J.T. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Capt. Somers-Cox, S.J. 97th Deccan 
Infantry 

Capt. Tester, C.K. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Capt. Ketrom, C.LT. 1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

It. Cotton-Swanston, W.L. 1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

Lt. Carle, C.S. 97th Deccan 
Infantry 


The Indian Distinguished Service Medal (I.D.S.M.) 


Sub. Maj. Duli Chand 94th Russell's 
Infantry 

Sub. Maj. Manghat 96th Berar 
Infantry 

Sub. Maj. Kanhaiya 97th Deccan 
Infantry 

Sub. Bhawani Singh 95th Russell's 
Infantry 

Sub. Gyani Singh 97th Deccan 
Infantry 

Sub. Ram Sarup Singh 97th Deccan 
Infantry 


Sub. Aziz-ud-din Khan 98th Infantry 


APPENDICES 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 


Hav. 


Hav. 


Ratna 

Shiv Lal 

Net Ram 

Jai Chand 
Balmukand Singh 
Jadanandan Singh 
Niamat Khan 
Alla-ud-din 

Nathu 

Hazari Singh 
Umapatti Pande 
Mohan Singh 
Rahmat Khan 
Sikhdar 

Lukhi Ram 

Ramji Lai 
Rampershad Singh 
Chitta 

Jagannath Singh 
Karam Singh Rithal 
Keshar Singh Rawat 
Ghulam Nabi Khan 
Maula Baksh 

Har Lai 

Badlu 


Har Phul 


Mula 


99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

94th Russell's 
Infantry 

96th Berar 
Infantry 

96th Berar 
Infantry 

96th Berar 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 

96th Berar 
Infantry 
1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 

94th Russell's 
Infantry 

95th Russell's 
Infantry 

96th Berar 
Infantry 

96th Berar 
Infantry 
1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 
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Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 


Colour Hav. 
Colour Hav. 


Colour Hav. 
Nk. 


Nk. 
Nk. 


Nk. 
Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Sep. 
Sep. 


Mansad Ali 

ShibLal 

Shaikh Fagir Muhammad 
Nathu Ram 

Hazari Singh 


Ajmeri 
Shira 


Baldeo Singh 
Shib Charan Chand 


Maru Khan 
Hardwari 


Sukh Ram 

Sarju Singh 

Nihal Singh 
Karam Ilahi Khan 
Maru 

Mangli 

Bodhi Singh 

Babu Singh 
Ganesh Singh 
Jagannath Singh 
Ami Chand 
Rustam Khan 
Munsab Khan 
Faiz Muhammad Khan 
Majhar Khan 


Shiu Sahai 


Rahimdad Khan 
Ram Bhagat 
Lehri 
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95th Russell's 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 

98th Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 
1/50th Kumaon 
Rifles 

98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

95th Russell's 
Infantry 

98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 

95th Russell's 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 

98th Infantry 
98th Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 


APPENDICES 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Sep. 
Sep. 


Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Bugler 
Bugler 


Sep. 


Rishal 
Bhagmal 
Nobat 
Kanaya 
Des Ram 
Ram Singh 
Gurdhala 
Lakhi 
Udmi 
Said Nur 
Ram Lai 


Shaikh Shamshuddin 
Bhairon Singh 


Bhagwant Singh 
Sewa Singh 
Mam Chand 
Jagat Singh 
Parbhu 
Raghunath Singh 
Shiuram Singh 
Shiu Sahai 

Bhup Singh 
Ussanath 


Abdul Ghafur Khan 


99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 
94th Russell's 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 
98th Infantry 
95th Russell's 
Infantry 
95th Russell's 
Infantry 
95th Russell's 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 

97th Deccan 
Infantry 
99th Deccan 
Infantry 
97th Deccan 
Infantry 
98th Deccan 
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Between World War I and II 
George Cross 


L/Nk. Mata Din 4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 


Order of the British Empire (O.B.E.) 


Capt. Tweed, J.R.H. 94th 
Russell's Infantry 


The Distinguished Service Order (D.S.O.) 


Capt. Beals, W.L. 96th Berar 
Infantry 


The Indian Order of Merit (I1.0.M.) 


Sub. Mahipat Singh 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Sub. Har Chand 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Sub. Budh Ram 95th Russell's 
Infantry 

Jem. Duli Chand 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Jem. Har Chand 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Jem. Chhaju Ram 95th Russell's 
Infantry 

Sep. Jug Lai 99th Deccan 
Infantry 

Sep. Tirkha Ram 95th Russell's 
Infantry 

Sep. Shiu Sahai 95th Russell's 
Infantry 


Military Cross (M.C.) 


Capt. Hunter, J.H.D. 94th Russell's 
Infantry 
Capt. Masters, O. 99th Deccan 
Infantry 
Capt. Tweed, J.R.H. 94th Russell's 
Infantry 
Capt. Wallace, J.R.K. 95th Russell's 


Infantry 


APPENDICES 


Jem. 
Sub. 
Hav. Maj. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Nk. 
L/Nk. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Sep. 


Maj. Gen. 


Ramsuchit Singh 
Sewa Ram 

Sobha Ram 

Gopal 

Ram Nagina Singh 
Ram Dhanni Singh 
Mangal Singh 
Mangal Singh 

Har Datt Singh 
Sunhera 

Ganga Ram 


Kunji 


World War II 


George Cross 


Seagrim, H.P., D.S.O., M.B.E. 


Skinner, F.H., O.B.E. 


The Indian Distinguished Service Medal (I.D.S.M.) 


94th Russell's 
Infantry 

99th Decean 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 


1/19th Hybad. 


Regiment 


1/19th Hybad. 


Regiment 
94th Russell's 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 

99th Deccan 
Infantry 


4/19th Hybad. 


Regiment 


1/50th Kumaon 


Rifles 


Additional Companion of the Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire (C.I.E.) 


19th Hybad. 
Regiment 


Commanders of the Order of the British Empire (C.B.E.) 


Brig. 


Brig. 


Forman, J.F.R. 


Lloyd, W.L. 


2/19th Hybad. 


Regiment 


4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
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Order of the British Empire (O.B.E.) 


Brig. Forman, J.F.R. 2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 

Brig Page, E.R. 2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 

Lt. Col. Hill, H.L. 4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 

Lt. Col. Misra, S.N. 4 Gwalior 
Infantry 

Lt. Col. Joshi, V.V. 4 Gwalior 
Infantry 

Lt. Col. Bhajan Singh Indore Infantry 


The Distinguished Service Order (D.S.O.) 


Maj. Gen. Lloyd, W.L., C.B.E., M.C. 4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
Brig Thimayya, K.S. 4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
Brig. Page, E.R. 2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
Brig. Forman, J.F.R. 2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
Brig. Bull, G.G.C., O.B.E. 1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
Brig. Macdonald, J.B., O.B.E. 1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
Col. Faulder, G.B. 1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
Maj. Seagrim, H.P., G.C., M.B.E. 1st Kumaon 
Rifles 
Maj. Mitford, J.P. 4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 


Member of the British Empire (M.B.E.) 


Maj. Kanwar Bahadur Singh 4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 

Jem. Sadhu Singh 6/19 th Hybad. 
Regiment 


The Indian Order of Merit (I1.0.M.) 


Sub. Mata Din, G.C. 4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 

Sub. Chattar Singh* 2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 


*Posthumous 


APPENDICES 
Jem. 
Nk. 


Sep. 


Lt. 

Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 


Jem. 


* Posthumous 


Mohan Singh Mahar 


Jagmal 


Suraj Mai* 


Military Cross (M.C.) 


Quigley, F.W.M. 
(Also Bar to M.C.) 
Fowler, A.L. 

Lind, L.C. 

Umrao Singh 
Balbir Singh 


Gangaram Parab 


Kathing, R., M.B.E. 


Adams, T. 
Norrish, F. 
Mahendra Singh 
Har Singh 
Rup Singh 
Khazan Singh 
Harak Singh 
Ishwar Singh 
Kabul Singh 
Nar Singh 
Balbir Singh 


Raghunath Singh 


Ist Kumaon 
Rifles 

4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 


8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybrid. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
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Sub. 
Jem. 
L/Nk. 
Hav. 
L/Nk. 


Sep. 


Sub. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
Hav. 
L/Hav. 
Nk. 
Nk. 
Nk. 
Nk. 


Nk. 


R.M. Lall 


Chander Singh 


Mir Mohamad Tagi 


Bharat Singh 
Ghisa Ram 


Ram Lai 


The Military Medal (M.M.) 


Bhagwan Singh 


Amar Singh 


Jagat Singh Dhapola 


Bakhtawar Singh 


Daulat Singh 
Man Singh 
Har Lai 
Pirbhu Dayal 
Rishal Singh 
Bhulli Ram 
Chhelu Ram 
Partap Singh 
Ram Chander 
Balbir Singh 
Hira Singh 


Hari Chand 
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The Indian Distinguished Service Medal (I.D.S.M.) 


8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 


19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19 th Hybad. 
Regiment 
2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
2/19h Hybad. 
Regiment 
2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 


APPENDICES 
Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 


L/Nk. 
Sep. 


Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Sep. 


Maj. 


Chandri Chand 


Gopal Sarki 


Anthony Furlong 


Gopal Singh 


Prem Singh 


Shamrao Jadhav 


Matu Ram 
Rattan Singh 
Yellanna 
Nain Singh 


Amar Singh 


Gordhan Singh 
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19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
4/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 

4 Gwalior Infantry 
2/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
1/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 
8/19th Hybad. 
Regiment 


Jammu & Kashmir Operations, 1947-48 


Param Vir Chakra 


Sharma, Som Nath* 


Maha Vir Chakra 


Yadunath Singh 


Khanna, Man 
Dharam Singh 


Mohan 


Brar, Sardar Malkit Singh* 


Nar Singh* 
Dewan Singh* 
Man Singh* 


Vir Chakra 


Chand, Bhupal Singh 
Mahar, Jawahar Singh* 


Wright, G.A. 
Oberoi, T.S. 
Salick, N.A- 


* Posthumous 


4 Kumaon 


Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 


a 


3 Kumaon 

1 (Para) Kumaon 
1 (Para) Kumaon 
1 (Para) Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 
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Lt. 

Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Jem. 
Jem. 


Jem. 
Jem. 
Jem. 
Hav. 
L/Hav. 
L/Hav. 
L/Hav. 
Nk. 
Nk. 
Nk. 
Nk. 
Nk. 
Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
L/Nk. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Maj. 


Brig. 


Lt. Col. 


* Posthumous 


Bolina, H.S. 
Mani Chand 
Karam Singh 


Raghunath Singh* 


Shyamu Mall 
Jit Singh 
Har Singh 


(Also Bar to Vir Chakra) 


Madho Singh 
Dhan Singh* 
Sher Singh 
Chandri Chand 
Sardar Singh* 
Trilok Singh 
Agna Ram 
Dalip Chand 
Hoshiar Singh 
Partap Singh 
Karam Singh 
Kishan Chand 
Hira Lai 
Gopal Singh 
Nain Singh 
Man Singh 
Sher Singh 
Dhansi Ram 
Bhawan Singh* 
Sansar Chand* 
Gian Singh 
Mangal Singh 
Jodh Singh* 
Ami Lai* 


Chinese Aggression, 1962 


Param Vir Chakra 


Shaitan Singh* 


Maha Vir Chakra 
Raina, Tapishwar Narain 
Ati Vishisht Seva Medal 


Dhingra, Hari Singh 


VALOUR TRIUMPHS 


4 Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 
1 (Para) Kumaon 
1 (Para) Kumaon 
3 Kumaon 
3 Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 


(Para) Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
(Para) Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 


PRR KP RP RRWOwWeE PRR RWeE Wee ewWwWee 


13 Kumaon 


13 Kumaon 
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Vir Chakra 
Capt Mathur, R.K. 6 Kumaon 
Capt. Bhatia, P.N. 6 Kumaon 
2/Lt. Khattri, A.S. 6 Kumaon 
Jem. Surja* 13, Kumaon 
Jem. Hari Ram* 13 Kumaon 
Jem. Ram Chander 13 Kumaon 
Nk. Bahadur Singh* 6 Kumaon 
Nk. Ram Kumar Yadav 13 Kumaon 
Nk. Gulab Singh* 13 Kumaon 
Nk. Hukum Chand* 13 Kumaon 
L/Nk. Singh Ram* 13 Kumaon 

Sena Medal 
C.H.M. Harphul Singh* 13: Kumaon 
Hav. Phool Singh 13 Kumaon 
Hav. Jai Narain 13 Kumaon 
Sep. Nihal Singh 13 Kumaon. 

Indo-Pak Conflict, 1965 

Vir Chakra 
Maj. D.N. Singh 3 Kumaon 
Capt. Shah, S. 4 Kumaon 
Sub. Nand Kishore* 4 Kumaon 
Hav. Devi Prakash Singh 15 Kumaon 
Nk. Ganesh Datt 9 Kumaon 
Nk. Chander Singh 4 Kumaon 
Nk. Ram Kumar* 4 Kumaon 

Sena Medal 
2/Lt. Dube, Uma Kant 3 Kumaon 
2/Lt. Dhawan, D.K. 4 Kumaon 
Nb. Sub. Bahadur Singh 4 Kumaon 
Hav. Brahm Dev Singh Yadav* 4 Kumaon 
Hav. Kura Ram 4 Kumaon 
Sep. Sher Ram 15 Kumaon 


Indo-Pak Conflict, 1971 


Padma Bhushan 


Lt. Gen. Raina, Tapishwar Narain 


* Posthumous 
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Ati Vishisht Seva Medal 

Brig. Chand, Bhupal Singh, Vr. C. 
Brig. Kataria, K.S. 
Brig. Salick, N.A., Vr. C. 
Brig. Joseph, A.E. 
Brig. Kathpalia, P.N. 

Vir Chakra 
Maj. Sunhara Singh 
Maj. Nanjappa, K.P. 
Maj. Sharma, Narinder Kumar 
Maj. Lushai, Kailiana 
2/Lt. Sandhu, Rupinder Singh 
Nb. Sub Shankar Datt Joshi* 
Hav. Sangram Singh Rawat 
Hav. Devendra Singh Kandhari* 
L/Hav. Kishan Singh 
L/Hav Nandan Singh 
Nk. Sher Singh 
L/Nk. Durga Datt 
Sep. Ganga Singh 

Sena Medal 
Maj. Sharma, Naresh 
Maj. Chauhan, Santosh 
Maj. Sinha, A.A.S. 
Maj. Shekhawat, D.S. 
Maj. Joginder Lai 
2/Lt. Nar Singh Bahadur Singh 
Sub. Mohan Singh 
Nb. Sub. Laxmi Datt Pathak 
Nb. Sub. Rameshwar Singh 
Nb. Sub. Shib Singh* 
Hav Dewan Singh 
Hav. Laxmi Narain 
L/Hav Dewan Singh 
Nk. Narain Singh* 
L/Nk. Uchhap Singh 
L/Nk. Umed Singh* 
Sep. Bishram Singh* 
Sep. Samai Singh 
Sep. Jagat Singh* 
Sep. Chander Singh 
Sep. Dil Bahadur Thapa* 
Sep. Lila Dhar* 
Sep. Mohan Ram* 


* Posthumous 


VALOUR TRIUMPHS 


15 Kumaon 
12 Kumaon 
14 Kumaon 
14 Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 
12 Kumaon 
The Naga Regt. 
17 Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 
3 Kumaon 
15 Kumaon 
9 Kumaon 


3 Kumaon 
6 Kumaon 
12 Kumaon 
13 Kumaon 
17 Kumaon 
15 Kumaon 
6 Kumaon 
9 Kumaon 
14 Kumaon 
17 Kumaon 
12 Kumaon 
13 Kumaon 
15 Kumaon 
12 Kumaon 
6 Kumaon 
14 Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 
5 Kumaon 
7 Kumaon 
15 Kumaon 
17 Kumaon 
17 Kumaon 
The Naga Regt. 
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Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 
Lt. Col. 


Maj. Gen. 


Lt. Col. 


Brig. 
Col. 
Capt. 


Hav. 
Sep. 


Capt. 
Sub. 

Nb. Sub. 
L/Nk. 


Capt. 
Capt. 


Capt. 
Lt. 
2/Lt. 
2/Lt. 
Sub. 
Sub. 
Nk. 
Nk. 
Nk. 


* Posthumous 


Vishisht Seva Medal 


Pall, T.S. 
Lakha Singh 
Sirdeshpande, S.C. 


Miscellaneous Operations 


Padma Bhushan 


Thimayya, K.S., D.S.O. 


Padma Shri 


Narinder Kumar 
(Award won in the field of Mountaineering) 


Ati Vishisht Seva Medal 


Joshua, S.K. 
Teg Bahadur Kapur 
Narinder Kumar 


Ashoka Chakra Class III 


Daulat Ram 
Ram Singh 


Shaurya Chakra 


Chadha, MLS. 
Mohan Lai 
Hari Har Singh 
Narpat Singh 


Sena Medal 


Hanspal, H.S. 
Joshi, P. 

(Also Bar to Sena Medal) 
Jodha, B.S. 
Budhwar, K.S. 
Jindal, P.K.* 
Jasbir Singh 
Joga Singh 
Narayan Singh 
Kunwar Singh 
Keshar Singh 
Mahinder Singh 


3 Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 
12 Kumaon 


3 Kumaon 


6 Kumaon 


1 (Para) Kumaon 


14 Kumaon 
14 Kumaon 
15 Kumaon 
15 Kumaon 


8 Kumaon 
15 Kumaon 


Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
Kumaon 
15 Kumaon 
2 Kumaon 
6 Kumaon 
4 Kumaon 


RRA RS 


Lt. Col. 
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Prem Singh 8 Kumaon 
Ranyi Lai 12 Kumaon 


Vishisht Seva Medal 


Teja Singh 6 Kumaon 
Dal Singh 15 Kumaon 
Mahajan, R.N. 14 Kumaon 
Soban Singh 6 Kumaon 


Arjuna Award 


Narinder Kumar* 3 Kumaon 


* This award was won in the field of Mountaineering. 
Lieut.-Colonel Kumar has also won the Gold Medal 
of the Indian Institute of Mountaineering. 


Appendix 'E' 


14 and 15 Kumaon before 
Integration 


The two units that joined the Kumaon Regiment in 1953 as its 14th and 15th Battalions 
had before Independence formed part of the armies of two princely states—Gwalior and 
Indore. Both had had independent standing as first-rate troops and a creditable record 
of service in two World Wars. Their past takes one back to the days when the Pindaris 
roamed over Central India and the East India Company was struggling for supremacy on 
the subcontinent. It is amusing for us to recall that the forbears of what are now 14 and 
15 Kumaon would have fought, during that struggle and in the Mutiny of 1857-58, 
against the units from which the seniormost battalions of the Kumaon Regiment are 


descended. 


Most princely states of India maintained their own armies till Independence. Their size 
depended on the size and importance of the state. Kashmir and Gwalior had the largest 
and best trained forces. Besides their 'regular' troops, all states, except the smallest, main- 
tained their Imperial Service troops. The former were meant for guard and ceremonial 
duties within the state; the latter were trained and equipped for service alongside the Indian 
Army in time of need. To assist in the training of these troops and advise the state govern- 
ments on military matters, the government of India had an Inspector-General of Imperial 
Service Troops with a staff of inspecting officers under him. 


The Imperial Service troops came into existence after the Panjdeh incident of 1885, and 
between that year and 1895 they replaced the state contingents. The Imperial Service troops 
were somewhat different from the old contingents. The latter used to be entirely separate 
from the armies of the states; they were '‘officered by officers of the Company's Army and 
were only a portion of the state forces in so far as the state concerned paid for them, or 
assigned districts to the British to pay for them'. In most cases, these contingents were not 
even recruited from the population of the state; but the Imperial Service troops, with a few 
exceptions, were required to be subjects of the ruler and were an integral part of his army. 
The two battalions that became the 14th and 15th Battalions of the Kumaon Regiment 
belonged to the Imperial Service cadre. 

With the attainment of Independence, there was no longer a necessity for the princely 
states to maintain their own armies, and it was decided to integrate their troops with the 
Indian Army. This was done in stages. Initially, such troops were grouped regionally. Then 
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the officers and men were put through a process of screening for their suitability for service 
with the Indian Army. The final stage was reached on April 1, 1951 when the transfer of 
selected units and personnel to the Indian Army took place. 

In the initial reorganization, the armed forces of the states of Central India were grouped 
together as Madhya Bharat Forces. These included the troops of the Maharajas of Gwalior 
and Indore. On April 1,1951, 4th Gwalior Infantry was reorganized on war establishment 
and continued under that name till its merger with the Kumaon Regiment as its 14th 
Battalion. The unit that was to become the Regiment's 15th Battalion was formed at the 
same time, as Indore Infantry, from troops belonging to the following: 


1st Indore Infantry 

2nd Gwalior Infantry 

3rd Gwalior Infantry 

Gwalior Wireless Section 

Provost Section Madhya Bharat Forces 
E.M.E. Gwalior 


After the integration, both battalions were affiliated to the Rajput Regiment for reinforce- 
ment. The affiliation continued till their merger with the Kumaon Regiment in February 
1953. To acquaint our readers with their past achievements, the history of these units till 
their merger is sketched briefly in these pages. 


4th Gwalior Infantry 


British historians have consistently spoken of the excellence of troops in the employ of the 
Scindias of Gwalior. The Scindias had realized at an early stage the importance of proper 
training for their army. The famous French soldier-adventurer Benoit de Boigne was once 
in their service. The strength of state armies was fixed by the Central Government in 
accordance with the treaties with respective rulers. In 1940 the strength of the Gwalior army 
stood at 7,488. 

The 4th Gwalior Infantry was among the 'A' Class units of the Gwalior army. It was 
raised as Maharaja Bahadur Ki Paltan in 1852. In 1860 it was renamed as 4th Infantry 
Gwalior. The designation changed again in 1899 to 4th Gwalior Rifles and two years later to 
4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry. In 1908 it became the 4th Gwalior Maharaja Bahadur 
Battalion; that name endured till 1940 when it was changed to 4th Gwalior Infantry. 

On the outbreak of World War I, 4th Gwalior Infantry left for the Middle East as part 
of 32nd (Imperial Service) Infantry Brigade and reached Egypt towards the end of 1914. 
Lieut.-Colonel Girdhari Singh* was in command of the unit and its role was the defence of 
the Suez Canal. During the Turkish attack on the Canal in February 1915, the battalion 
held the trenches over a distance of three miles between Ferry Post (Ismailia) and E] Fardan. 
The Turks were defeated in this engagement. 

During the remainder of 1915 and during most of 1916 the battalion was mainly employed 
on patrolling the Canal and on construction of defences on its east bank. In November 
1916 the battalion was moved to Romani on the Palestine line of communication, and for 
the following eight months garrisoned various posts as the advanced troops moved forward, 
ending up at Rafah, in the Gaza strip. 

Towards the end of September 1917, half the battalion formed part of the force that 
defeated the Turkish Army from Gaza toBirsheba. During the third battle of Gaza the 


*The late Major-General Yadunath Singh, M.V.C., was his son. 
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battalion was part of 20th Indian Infantry Brigade. At the end of the year the battalion 
was moved to Jerusalem, where it was employed on garrison duties and had detach- 
ments at Hebron and Bethlehem. 

During April 1918,4th Gwalior Infantry moved to the Jordan Valley and took part in the 
defence of bridge-heads at Ghoraniyeh and Auja. In the subsequent operations at Shunet 
Nimrin and the attack on Es-Salt, the battalion formed part of 60th Division. When it 
was moved back to Jerusalem in July 1918, the battalion suffered from a severe epidemic 
of malaria. But three weeks later, it was back in the line, defending the Ghoraniyeh bridge- 
head. In the following September, the battalion took part in the final and decisive defeat of 
the Turkish Army at Es-Salt and Amman. During November the battalion was moved to 
Port Suez and January 1919 saw it back at Gwalior after four years of continuous service 
overseas ‘during which it had earned the commendation of every G.O.C. under whom it 
had served'. The following battle honours were awarded to the battalion: 


Suez Canal, Megiddo, 

Egypt 1915-16, Nablus, 

Gaza, Palestine 1917-18. 
Jerusalem, 


Between the two World Wars nothing of importance occurred, except for the reorgani- 
zation of the battalion to bring it at par with infantry battalions of the Indian Army. After 
the outbreak of World War II the 4th was again selected to fight alongside the Indian Army, 
and July 1940 saw it move to Quetta. Whilst in Baluchistan, the battalion carried out inten- 
sive training in mountain warfare till May of the following year when it moved to Massawa 
(Eritrea). This port-town on the Red Sea had just fallen and the battalion was employed 
to remove the booby-traps and anti-personnel mines planted by the Italians. 

By the end of May the battalion was moved to Asmara and deployed on the line 
of communication leading to Addis Ababa. It took part in the fighting at Amba Alagi. 
After the surrender of Italian forces in Fritrea, the battalion was ordered to liquidate enemy 
pockets of resistance within the province. The assignment was carried out with despatch 
and the battalion commander, Lieut.-Colonel S.N. Misra, was made an Officer of the Order 
of the British Empire for his services during the Eritrean campaign. 

In October 1942 two companies of the battalion were ordered to move under the second- 
in-command, Major V.V. Joshi, to Rafah in Palestine. The rest of the battalion joined them 
in March of the following year. Two months later the command of the battalion changed: 
Lieut.-Colonel Misra left for India and his second-in-command took over. From the middle 
of May to the middle of August 1943 the unit was at Aqaba, carrying out combined opera- 
tions exercises with the forces that eventually landed in Sicily. From November 4 to April 
of the following year it was employed to guard a large German P.O.W. camp and a base 
ammunition depot at Fayyid. 

During October 1944 the battalion was made part of Force 281, which had been formed 
at Haifa for the capture of Dodecanese Islands. These islands were in German hands and the 
presence of the enemy on them interfered with Allied shipping in Eastern Mediterranean. 
In December 1944 the battalion was ordered to capture the island of Scarpanto. Two of its 
companies carried out the task with ease, the rest of the battalion moving in soon after. The 
Germans were still in occupation of Rhodes, 25 miles away, and the Gwaliors did a good 
bit of patrolling of the coastline in conjunction with the Royal Navy. 

At dawn on February 21, 1945 the Gwaliors won another laurel when they attacked and 
captured the island of Piscopi from the Germans. A company from Bhopal Infantry assisted 
in the attack. Lieut.-Colonel Joshi was later made an Officer of the Order of the British 
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Empire for his part in the operations of Force 281. For gallantry in these operations, Lance- 
Naik Shamrao Jadhav was awarded the Military Medal and a few others were mentioned 
in despatches. 

After the German surrender the battalion was moved to Rhodes. Till about the end of the 
year, the unit was engaged in the repatriation of German prisoners of war and disposal 
of captured arms and ammunition. On December 18, 1945, 4th Gwalior Infantry embarked 
for India at Port Suez. The battalion disembarked at Bombay on Xmas Day and was back 
in Gwalior on New Year Day, receiving a tumultuous welcome from the Maharaja and the 
people of the state. 

During the communal disturbances that rocked India in the wake of Independence, the 
battalion was employed for the restoration of law and order in the cities of Gwalior and 
Ujjain. Later, the battalion formed part of the force that was entrusted with the police action 
against Hyderabad in September 1948. It remained in Hyderabad till June 1952 when it 
moved to the Gobindgarh fort at Amritsar. Whilst in Hyderabad, 4th Gwalior Infantry 
operated against lawless elements who had been terrorizing its Telengana region. 


Indore Infantry 

In 1730 the Maratha ruler of Indore, Malhar Rao Holkar, raised an infantry battalion 
that was named after him as Malhar Paltan. The unit was renamed in 1886 as Ist Battalion 
the Maharaja Holkar's Army. Twenty years later it was reorganized as a transport unit. 
However, the year 1935 saw it emerge again as an infantry unit, with a new designation: 
1st Battalion Maharaja's Guards. 

As part of the Imperial Service forces, the battalion saw service in World War I. During 
World War II it performed internal security duties within and outside the state till March 
1941. Later it was given the task of guarding the P.O.W. camp at Bairagarh. Then, after a 
brief stay at Loralai (Baluchistan), the battalion moved to Paiforce in November 1941 
under Lieut.-Colonel Bhajan Singh, O.B.E., and carried out line of communication and 
garrison duties in Persia and Iraq. It returned to India on February 7, 1946 after more 
than four years of service overseas. 

After Independence, while the operations in Jammu and Kashmir were in progress, the 
battalion moved to Pathankot in June 1948 under Lieut.-Colonel B.G. Gaekwad. On 
January 14, 1949 it proceeded to Rajauri and took over the defence of Topa Hill, near 
Mendhar, in March. In April the unit moved back to Jammu and did short tenures at 
Suchetgarh and Ranbirsingh Pura. July 1950, however, saw it back at Indore. It was there 
that its reorganization and integration with the Indian Army, as Indore Infantry, took 
place. Lieut.-Colonel Kamal Singh of the Gwalior army was its first commanding officer 
after integration. In September 1951 the battalion moved to Delhi under Lieut.-Colonel 
Ram Singh. A year later it moved once more to Jammu and Kashmir, joining 5th Infantry 
Brigade. 


Appendix 'F' 


Garrison Units Raised by or Affiliated 
to the Kumaon Regiment during 
World War II 


25th Garrison Battalion 


Raised at Agra on July 1, 1941 by Lieut.-Colonel W.L. Cotton-Swanston, M.C., the 
battalion initially consisted of re-enlisted ex-servicemen of the Regiment. It moved to 
Ramgarh (Bihar) on Sep 28, 1941 for duty at a prisoners of war camp. For about three 
months (March-June 1942) the battalion was employed for guarding aerodromes and 
manning observation posts on the coast of Bengal due to the threat of invasion by Japan. 

On July 28, 1942 the battalion moved to Ahmedabad and was employed for the resto- 
ration of law and order when the 'Quit India' riots broke out. The unit remained 
at Ahmedabad on internal security role till it was called to Agra for disbandment, which 
took place on May 15, 1946. 


26th Garrison Battalion 


The battalion was raised at Agra on March 1, 1942 by Lieut.-Col. E.G. Wallace, the 
class composition being 50% Jats and 25% each of Kumaonis and Ahirs. The Jats were 
later replaced by Kumaonis. 

One company of the 26th escorted Japanese internees to Egypt in August 1942. The rest 
of the battalion moved to Kamptee during that month and was employed on the protection 
of the railway in that sector. In October it concentrated at Jhansi and trained with the 
famous 'Chindits'. During February 1943, it moved to Dum Dum and performed guard 
duties at the airport. A year later, it moved to Parbatipur and took over the patrolling of 
the railway in that area. 

In March 1946 the battalion was assigned the task of guarding the I.N.A. P.W. camp 
at Barasat. Later the battalion was given the assignment of guarding dumps of surplus 
U.S. stores in Assam. In March 1947 the 26th moved to Dehu Road near Pune to guard the 
Ordnance installations there. After a few months when the operations started in Jammu 
and Kashmir, the battalion performed the important task of escorting arms, ammunition 
and vehicles to Pathankot. 
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During May 1948, the 26th moved to Pune (Ghorpuri) and did its bit during 
the Hyderabad Police Action. Whilst it was employed on garrison duties at Pune, its 
performance received praise from many V.I.P.s. The unit was disbanded at Chaubatia on 
March 25, 1951. 


419 Garrison Company 


Raised as 38 Garrison Company on March 27, 1942, the unit was renamed as 419 
Garrison Company on August 1, 1945. 

The company was doing garrison duty near Cairo till Feb. 11, 1943 when it moved to 
Kirkuk (Iraq) to guard the ammunition dumps and oil-wells there. During May 1943 the 
unit was sent to Margil near Basra and in December that year to Tanuma. June 1944 saw it 
at Shaiba and four months later it was in Baghdad. In February 1945 the unit moved to 
Andemeshk and November that year brought it back to Shaiba. 

The 419th must have been one of the most travelled of units in the Middle East. 
In February 1946 it moved to Damascus. In the following month it reached Beirut and was 
in Sarafand during June. The unit also had the good fortune to escape disbandment imme- 
diately after the war. After it had reported at the Centre for that purpose, its disbandment 
orders were cancelled and the unit was sent to Ranchi, where it did useful work as a garrison 
unit. The company later moved to Gangtok. 

On March 9, 1951 the company finally arrived at the Centre for disbandment. The orders 
were again stayed; but it was only for a short while, and on May 14, 1951 the company 
ceased to exist. 


519 Garrison Company 


The unit was raised in September 1941 at Lucknow as 46 Garrison Company. Its desig- 
nation changed to 519 Garrison Company in August 1945. Till February 1943 when the unit 
moved to Paiforce, it was stationed near Cairo, doing garrison duty. In Paiforce it was 
employed to guard Italian P.W. camps till its move in April 1944 to Shaiba, where it switched 
over to railway protection. November of the year took it to the Baghdad area and in August 
1945 it took over guard duties at Khurramshahr. 

April 1946 brought another change when the company moved to Sarafand. But its stay 
there was short; in the following month it moved to Tel-Litwinsky, and June 2 saw it back 
in Cairo, where it did guard duties at Tura, Abassia and Alamza. 

The unit returned to India in 1947 and after a short stay at Agra was ordered to 
Secunderabad in January 1948. Later in the year it moved first to Pune and then to Sholapur. 
During the Hyderabad Police Action, the unit was stationed at Hotgi to guard the prisoners. 
Thence it was moved to Raichur and escorted the first train to Hyderabad after the Police 
Action was over. Begumpet became its next station of duty and from there it moved to 
Ranikhet in October 1950 for disbandment which was completed on November 25, 1950. 


619 Garrison Company 


Raised at Hyderabad on April 6, 1942 as 51 (Hyderabad) Garrison Company, its name 
later changed to 619 Garrison Company. It provided guards at Aravankadu (Nilgiris) for 
the cordite factory located there. From October 1943 to June 1947, it was stationed at 
Whitefield (Bangalore), guarding the ammunition and vehicle depots there. 

On Dec. 24,1947 the company moved to Secunderabad, its role being to provide guards 
for the Agent-General for India and the Nizam's Treasury. During the Hyderabad Police 
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Action it was ordered not to resist the state forces and was interned for the period September 
13 to 17, 1948. Thereafter it was stationed at Bolarum, providing guards and escorts to the 


Military Governor of Hyderabad. 
The unit was disbanded at Ranikhet on February 25, 1951. 


719 Garrison Company 

This unit was raised at Agra in July 1945 shortly after victory over Germany. Soon after 
its raising it was despatched to Cairo. It was employed there till March 1947 when it moved 
to Qassasin, in the Suez Canal zone. In May 1948 it arrived at Agra for disbandment, but 
the orders were cancelled and the company was reorganized and placed on internal security 
duties. It was subsequently disbanded at Ranikhet on November 25, 1950. 


Other Garrison Companies 
The undermentioned units were also affiliated to the Kumaon Regiment for a short 
period before their disbandment on the dates noted against them: 


119 Garrison Company February 28, 1946. 
219 Garrison Company August 26, 1946. 
319 Garrison Company July 25, 1946, 


Appendix 'G' 


111 Infantry Battalion (T.A.) 


The unit was raised in 1929 as 4th (U.P.) Urban Infantry, I.T.F., with two companies. 
The battalion headquarters, together with one of the companies, was at Allahabad, the 
other company being at Lucknow. Since there was no liability for active service at the time, 
the battalion was not embodied during World War II. 


With the repeal of the I.T.F. Act in 1948 and the constitution of the Territorial Army, 
the battalion received its present name on August 22, 1949. It, however, continued to be 
an urban unit and its location was not affected. 


The battalion was embodied on August 14, 1951 on account of the confrontation with 
Pakistan ('Clenched Fist') and did good work, guarding the Ordnance Depots at Allahabad 
and Cheoki as well as providing escorts for stores despatched by them to various destinations. 
After the unit's disembodiment on March 31, 1952 the attendance at weekly parades fell 
off steeply. As a result, the battalion was converted to Provincial’ type from May 24, 1954, 
with the whole of Uttar Pradesh as its recruiting zone. But a large percentage of the men had 
to be discharged thereafter as they were unable to attend the type of training that they were 
now required to undergo. They were replaced by 'up-country' recruits, mostly peasants. 


The 111th was embodied again on November 24, 1959. It was moved to Jabalpur in 
October 1960 and relieved a regular battalion at that station, providing guards and escorts 
to various military installations. During its stay in Madhya Pradesh, the battalion rendered 
aid to civil power on two occasions: during communal riots at Jabalpur and flood-relief in 
the Hoshangabad area. One rifle company of the battalion was stationed as Demo Company 
at the Infantry School, Mhow, in 1961-62. 


In 1964-65 the battalion was adjudged the best T.A. unit in India and was awarded the 
COAS's Silver Trophy. On disembodiment in July 1964, it returned to its permanent station. 
The Pak challenge in September 1965 necessitated its embodiment for the third time after 
Independence; and it did valuable work, replacing regular troops at Jabalpur. The unit has 
consistently maintained a high standard, winning the Central Command T.A. Banner as the 
best T.A. unit in the Command three times since 1964. In 1970-71, it was a runner-up for 
the COAS's Silver Trophy. 

During the Indo-Pak conflict of 1971, three companies of the unit were deployed at the 
Gorakhpur and Agra airfields and the remaining companies took on garrison duties with 
Ordnance installations at Cheoki, Allahabad and Jabalpur. After cease-fire, the battalion 
guarded Pakistani prisoners of war at Gaya and Meerut. 


Appendix 'H' 


Classes Recruited in the 
Kumaon Regiment 


The notes that follow are merely an introduction for the young officer to the classes 
recruited in the Regiment. Personal contact, further study and a tour in the recruiting areas 
will bring a better understanding of the men. 


Kumaonis 


Kumaon, the home of the Kumaonis, forms a part of the Uttar Pradesh Himalayas. 
There are many theories regarding the origin of its name. The most acceptable appears to be 
the one that links it to the Kurma Avtar of Hindu mythology. According to this theory, the 
present name has evolved from Kurmachal (Kurma meaning tortoise in Sanskrit, and achal 
a mountain). The Skanda Purana tells that Lord Vishnu assumed the tortoise incarnation 
at Champawat in the Kali valley of Kumaon. The Garhwal-Kumaon region hasbeen held 
sacred by Hindus since ancient times. Gangotri (source of the holy Ganga) and some of the 
holiest shrines of Hindus—Badrinath, Kedarnath, Baijnath—are located in it. The region 
has the same significance to a Hindu as Palestine has to the Christian. 


But it is not the religious places alone that make this region notable. Nature has endowed 
it with a scenic beauty that is hard to surpass. It was perhaps that which attracted the 
Hindu sages to this land. The upper ranges with their backdrop of the Eternal Snows, their 
balmy air, evergreen forests and crystal-clear springs, provide a welcome relief from the hot, 
dusty plains. The atmosphere is serene beyond description. After the Hindu sages, it was 
given to the British to rediscover the charms of the Himalayas. They established a number of 
cantonments and civil stations to provide relief to British troops and civilians during the 
hot weather. In the Garhwal-Kumaon region there are three such places: Nainital, Ranikhet, 
Lansdowne. 

The Kumaon Division, with an area of some 8,000 square miles and a population of 
about 17,00,000, has boundaries that run alongside two of India's neighbours. The Kali 
river in the east separates it from Nepal and the Himalayan water-parting in the north 
from Tibet. It is separated from the Garhwal Division in the west by a line that is party 
natural and partly artificial. Across the Bhabar in the south lies the Rohilkhand Division 
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Uttar Pradesh. The drainage is generally in a southward direction, the main rivers being 
the Kali, the Ramganga, the Sarju and the Kosi. 

Ethnically as well as geographically, Kumaon can be divided roughly into four zones. 
These naturally merge into each other. The loftiest of the snow-capped peaks of Kumaon 
do not lie along the Indo-Tibet border. They are situated twenty to thirty miles south of the 
water-parting ridge, with its mean height of over 18,000 feet above sea-level, but are connec- 
ted to it by snow-clad spurs. The area between these peaks and the Indo-Tibet border may be 
called the Trans-Himalayan Zone. It is this chain of peaks, or the snowy crown of Uttar 
Pradesh as it has been called, that is a never-failing source of delight on clear days to those 
who visit the Kumaon Hills. 

Nanda Devi, the highest peak in Indian territory with its altitude of 25,645 feet, stands 
out like a queen in its grandeur. Though the peak falls in Garhwal, its eastern buttress, 
24,379 feet high, lies on the border between the two Divisions. Trishul (23,360 feet) is also 
situated in Garhwal but its most easterly peak is on the border. From a 21,000-foot ridge 
that connects Trishul with Nanda Devi, a spur runs south-west; it rises to 20,740 feet above 
the Pindari glacier and to 22,530 feet in Nandakot. 'East of Nanda Devi and her sisters 
stands the noble mass of Panch Chuli' between the Gori and Dhauli rivers. Its highest peak 
reaches an altitude of 22,661 feet. 'From the west its aspect is superb; it presents the 
appearance of a vast white pyramid supported by symmetrical peaks of the same form'. The 
passes into Tibet are very high, varying from 16,800 to over 18,500 feet. Lipu Lekh (17,400 
feet) is the most important of these; there the boundaries of India, Nepal and Tibet meet. 

On account of its rarified atmosphere and extreme cold, the Trans-Himalayan Zone is 
sparsely populated. Its inhabitants, the Dokpas, are pastoral nomads of Tibetan origin, 
grazing their flocks of sheep and yaks from pasture to pasture. They are mostly Buddhist 
by religion. 

The tract south of the Trans-Himalayan Zone lying at altitudes of 10,000 to 15,000 feet 
may be called the Alpine or Bhotian Zone. The Bhotias, like their northern neighbours, 
are of Mongolian stock. They are semi-nomadic shepherds who provided a_ trade-link 
between Tibet and India till recent times. They used to take their yak and goat convoys into 
Tibet, bringing wool and borax in exchange for salt, sugar, tobacco and food-grains. With 
Chinese occupation of Tibet that trade is gone and these people look southwards to find 
fresh avocations. They are hardy, honest and industrious, but extremely superstitious. They 
like to call themselves Hindus but their religion is more a mixture of Buddhist beliefs, 
animism and Hinduism. 

Below the Bhotian Zone lies the Middle or Khasiyan Zone, extending northwards from a 
line that would connect Baijnath in the west through Bageshwar and Berinag to Askot in the 
east. The altitude ranges from 4,000 to 10,000 feet and the population consists mainly of 
Khasiya Rajputs, with a scattering of immigrant Rajputs from the plains and some 
Brahmins. The term 'Khasdes' is also applied to this zone. The people here are mainly agri- 
culturists or shepherds. They are generally small in stature (average height 5 feet 4 inches); 
‘their limbs and wiry body are those of lightly built Aryan rather than of the Mongolian’. 
The inhabitants of northern pattis are somewhat shorter and thicker set and the complexion 
comparatively fair; those of the southern pattis are ‘taller and sparer with a sallow com- 
plexion'. This zone is the main source of Kumaoni recruits in the Regiment. The Khasiya 
Rajput is hardy as well as intelligent; with his simple habits, honesty and a cheerful dis- 
position, he makes a good soldier. 

The hills below Ranikhet, Almora, Pithoragarh and Champawat form the Outer 
Himalayan Zone. In this area the population is more mixed, the Brahmins, Banias and Doms 
predominating. 

Nature has endowed Kumaon with a rich variety of fauna and flora. The monsoon or 
sub-tropical forest extends up to a height of 4,000 feet. Sal is the most important tree in 
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this belt, other important trees being the kunju, semal, haldu, khair and sissu. Cane and 
bamboo are also found along the streams. In the temperate belt that extends from 4,000 
to 6,000 feet, chir pine is the dominant tree. The sub-alpine belt (6,000 to 10,000 feet) abounds 
in oak, silver-fir, blue-pine, spruce, cypress, birch and deodar. Further up, the birch and 
silver-fir forests gradually melt into the alpine belt, with its profusion of flowers amidst 
green meadows. Here one finds rare flowers: Rhododendrons, purple Primulas, the 
Himalayan blue poppy and many others. 

The forests of the monsoon belt have a great variety of wild life: elephant, tiger, many 
types of deer, panther, boar, monkey, python, cobra, krait, peacock and a host of other 
birds. Between 4,000 and 10,000 feet one finds the musk-deer, barking deer, black bear, 
chir pheasant, koklas, monal, kalij and chakor. Above this altitude are the goral, thar, 
bharal, snowcock, snow-pigeon and lungi pheasant. 

The lower hills of Kumaon are suitable for many types of fruit-trees and in recent years 
the Kumaonis have taken to fruit-growing in a big way. Apples, peaches, apricots, mangoes, 
lokat, plums, oranges, bananas, walnuts and kaphal are common. 


Historical Background 


When the Katyur and Chand dynasties ruled over Kumaon, its limits approximated to 
the present districts of Almora and Pithoragarh. Much of the addition was a result of 
British conquest in 1815. Originally the British formed one district for the whole of Kumaon. 
For administrative convenience, the Nainital district was separated from Almora is 1892. 
The Bhabar area was added to the Nainital District in 1910, and the Almora district saw 
another bifurcation in 1962 when the Pithoragarh district was carved out of it. 

There is scarcely any material on the early history of Kumaon. It is known that the 
Garhwal-Kumaon region formed part of the Mauryan empire; during the Gupta period its 
rulers paid tribute to the Emperor. Hiuen-Tsang, who visited India in the middle of the 
seventh century, mentions that there were ‘flourishing rulers in Garhwal and western 
Kumaon and that Buddhism existed in the hills at that period'. Sankaracharya, who esta- 
blished the famous temple of Badrinath in the eighth century, converted the population to 
the Vedic faith. 

The Doms are the aboriginal inhabitants of Kumaon. They can be recognized by their 
dark complexion and short stature. As in the case of other aboriginies of India, the later 
immigrants and invaders made them into serfs. They were classified as Sudras, fit only for 
menial tasks or those of an artisan. 

It is difficult to estimate the period during which the Khasiya Rajputs*, the main element 
of the population of Kumaon, entered the region. Generally identified with the Khasas, a 
powerful warlike tribe of whom Ptolemy makes a mention, they are either of Aryan or 
Scythian blood. In all probability they came at a very early period from Central Asia. It 
is generally agreed that there was a time when 'the Khasas were the principal inhabitants of 
the regions to the west of Kashmir, of Kashmir itself, and of the hill country as far as 
Nepal and a considerable part of the plains. They formed an important section of the 
Indian population found in these tracts by successive invaders; and though now possessing 
a national existence in Kumaon and Garhwal, can still be traced from the sources of the 
Kabul river to the Tista'. 

From the plains the Khasas were driven to the Himalayas in the north and to Rajas- 
than and the Arawalli hills in the south. There are still some Khasas in the Kashkara tract 
near the headwaters of the Chitral river and there are Khasas in Kulu and Nepal. One finds 
them in Rajasthan under the name of Khosa, and in Sind and Baluchistan too. That this 


°A definition of the term 'Rajput' is given in the section on Rajputs in this appendix 
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tribe is closely related to the Khasiyas of the Garhwal-Kumaon region is amply borne 
out by the fact that the dialect of Hindi spoken here is akin to the dialect spoken in western 
Rajasthan. Some Rajputs from the plains immigrated to Kumaon in the medieval period. 

We have already mentioned the Bhotias and the Dokpas, both of Mongolian origin, who 
live north of the Khasiyan Zone. There is evidence that besides these racial groups an 
ancient tribe called the Kiratas also inhabited the Kumaon region. That the Nagas, another 
powerful tribe mentioned in ancient writings, ruled in Kumaon is apparent from a number 
of place-names ending in 'Nag'. There are also many temples dedicated to the snake-god 
(Nag) in Kumaon. 

The Katyur dynasty ruled over Kumaon for many centuries. Their capital was originally 
at Joshimath (in Garhwal) but was later moved to Kartikayapura, near Baijnath. Bir Deo, 
the last Katyur king, was murdered 'owing to his oppression and incompetence’. After 
his death, his kingdom broke up, his descendants carving out independent principalities 
for themselves. 

The last days of the Katyurs saw the rise of the Chand dynasty in the middle of the tenth 
century. Som Chand, its founder, was a Chandarvanshi Rajput, who is said to have 
immigrated from Jhusi, near Allahabad. After establishing himself at Champawat, he soon 
annexed the adjoining territory. When the Chands had ruled for about a hundred years, the 
Khasiyas staged a revolt and succeeded in ousting them from power. Nothing much is, 
however, known of Khasiya rulers who replaced the Chands except for the persecution 
of the Brahmin and Rajput immigrants during their regime. 

In 1260 Bira Chand restored the Chand dynasty to power. His successors added to the 
kingdom by conquest. The necessity then arose for moving the seat of government to a more 
central place; and in 1560 Khagmara, renamed as Almora, became the capital of Kumaon 
in place of Champawat. It was in the reign of Rudra Chand, who ascended the throne in 
1565, that the Chand rulers began to cast their eyes upon Garhwal, and for the next century 
and a half we see intermittent wars of conquest with Garhwal. That kingdom was invaded 
several times and there were some reprisals by the Garhwalis too. During one of their 
expeditions, the Kumaonis captured Srinagar, the capital of Garhwal. 

Chand power began to decline in the third decade of the eighteenth century. The Garhwalis 
were able to recover lost territory, and internal dissensions and intrigue in Kumaon brought 
on an invasion by the Rohillas. An Afghan clan, the Rohillas had made themselves masters 
of the fertile tract north of the Ganges (Rohilkhand) after the break-up of the Moghul 
empire on Aurangzeb's death. They were able to march up to Almora without opposition. 
While the Rohillas sacked Almora and sent plundering parties to the adjoining parganas, 
Raja Kalyan Chand fled and sought protection from the Garhwal ruler. The alliance with 
the Garhwalis was ofno avail; the combined forces of the two kingdoms were defeated and 
the Rohillas could be persuaded to leave Kumaon only after the Garhwali king paid them a 
large sum of money. 

Out of remorse, Kalyan Chand abdicated in favour of his son in 1747. It was during the 
latter's reign that a contingent of 4,000 Kumaonis fought against the Marathas at the battle 
of Panipat in 1761. The years that followed brought internal strife to Kumaon, resulting 
in an invasion and defeat by the Garhwalis in 1779. For a short period, a Garhwali prince 
was on the throne at Almora, but the Kumaonis soon after turned the tables, attacking and 
chasing the Garhwalis right up to Srinagar, which was occupied. 

The Gorkhas decided to take advantage of disturbed conditions in the region and invaded 
Kumaon in 1790, making a two-pronged advance across the Kali. The Kumaonis fought 
well and a force under Raja Mahendra Singh defeated one of the Gorkha columns. However, 
the two Gorkha columns were later able to linkup and take Almora. In the following year 
the Gorkhas took Garhwal. But their hold over Garhwal and Kumaon did not last long. 
Their expansionist ambitions soon brought them into conflict with the British. The result 
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was the Anglo-Nepalese War (1814-16) that led to the surrender of Kumaon and Garhwal 
by the Gorkhas. 

During the war the British had raised some local irregular corps or levies for service 
against the Gorkhas. Even the Gorkha forces fighting the British in the western sector 
consisted largely 'of men from the upper pattis of Kumaon and Garhwal'. After the Gorkha 
surrender, the British raised many Gorkha battalions. According to Latham, it is 'highly 
probable that a large portion of the Gorkha troops who surrendered to the British in 1815, 
and who afterwards took service with them, consisted of Kumaonis and Garhwalis'. The 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Gorkha Rifles continued to enlist considerable numbers of Kumaonis 
and Garhwalis till as late as 1850 and at the commencement of World War I there were 
‘representatives of Kumaon (often under false names) in nearly every Gorkha battalion’. 
The 3rd Gorkha Rifles was originally known as the Kumaun Battalion. As the reader has 
seen (Chapter 9), the Kumaonis' urge for a proper representation in the Indian Army 
was satisfied only when the present 3rd Battalion of the Kumaon Regiment was raised in 
1917. Much has happened since those early efforts of the Kumaonis to get into the main- 
stream of national life. Kumaon gained considerable prestige with the renaming of the 
Hyderabad Regiment as the Kumaon Regiment in 1945. The region has progressed in other 
directions too. Agriculture, education and communications have improved and many 
Kumaonis have attained high place in the political field, literature and the services. 


Social Structure, Customs and Culture 


Kumaon is the meeting ground of two great races, the Aryan and the Mongolian, and of 
two great civilizations, the Indian and the Sino-Tibetan. The region is therefore of great 
interest for its culture and customs. The hills rise abruptly a few miles from Kathgodam, 
the railhead. Thereafter, as one journeys towards the India-Tibet border, there is a gradual 
but well-defined change—in climate, the fauna and flora, the people, their language and dress. 
A vital factor that has had a tremendous effect on the Kumaonis' way of life is their long 
seclusion. Shut off in their mountain fastness, most of them remained immune for centuries 
to the forces of change that were at work in the plains below. Thus one finds among them 
customs and beliefs that died out in other parts of the country long ago. It is to be noted 
that excepf for the Rohilla expedition and occasional incursions into the Bhabar, 
the Muslims left Kumaon alone. Neither the Turko-Afghans nor the Moghuls made any 
attempt to conquer it. One, therefore, finds very little of the Islamic culture in the region. 


Improvement in communications in recent years has opened up Kumaon and contact 
with the plains is having its effect. But hill-folk all over the world are slow to change. That 
is how we find the caste system working more rigidly here than in the plains. Under Hindu 
influence, even the Bhotias of Kumaon had adopted the Hindu caste system. Government 
measures for the removal of caste disabilities are, however, making their impact. There was 
a time when only a Kumaoni Rajput could aspire to enlist as an infantry soldier; now any 
Kumaoni with the requisite qualifications has the chance. However, due to long tradition 
and better physique, the Rajput is still the mainstay of the Kumaoni element in the Regiment. 
It will, therefore, be worth-while to mention the chief sub-divisions of this class. 


Of the Rajput clans of plains origin, the most respected are the Rajwars and Manrals. 
Both are descendants of Katyuri rajas who once ruled in the north of Kumaon. The Rajwars 
live mostly in Jaspur of Bichla Chaukot and Askot, while the Manrals are found in Pali. 
The Raotelas are the descendants of 'the junior members of the Chand family' and are 
widely distributed. The Padiyars, the Bangari Rawats and the Dosadh Bishts are the other 
Rajput clans of plains origin. 

There are three main sub-divisions of Khasiya Rajputs: the Rawats, the Bishts and the 
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Negis. All three names are linked to the original occupation or status of the clan. The term 
Rawat means ‘a ruler'; the members of this sub-caste are apparently the ‘descendants of 
petty civil officers employed under the Hindu kings'. Bisht (a corruption of vasisht) must 
have been a title to begin with; it means ‘excellent, respectable’. Neg means 'a perquisite'; 
hence a Negi was the receiver of perquisites i.e. a government official. Besides these sub- 
castes there are many others such as the Kharayats, the Boras, the Kairas, the Mahars, the 
Takulis, the Waldias, the Sauns, the Setis, the Rawals, the Karkis, the Baseras. 

Among the Brahmins, 'the more respected sub-castes are generally admitted to have 
immigrated from the plains in comparatively recent times'. The Joshis claim to have come in 
the time of Raja Som Chand from Jhusi near Allahabad. The Pants are said to have come 
from Kangra. The other Brahmin sub-castes of Kumaon are the Pandeys, the Tewaris, the 
Upretis, the Upadhayas, the Pathaks, the Dubeys and the Bhats. The Sahs and the Shunars 
are Vaishiya (Bania) sub-castes. The Doms have also many sub-castes, mostly occupa- 
tional:the Lohars, the Agaris, the Kolis, the Tamtas, the Orhas, the Bhuls, the Mochis, 
the Aujis, the Hurkiyas. 

In the case of Bhotias of the Alpine Zone, the inhabitants of one valley often cannot 
understand the dialect of people from the next valley. According to their dialect, the sub- 
divisions of the Bhotias are the Jethoras (habitat—Goriphat, Malla Danpur and Johar); 
the Tolchas and Marchas (habitat—Johar); the Rawats or Shokas or Shankas (habitat— 
Johar); Byansis (habitat—Byans); the Chaudansis (habitat—Chaudans); and the Darmiyas 
(habitat—Darma). The Bhotias also classify themselves as Rajputs and Doms, the former 
claiming descent from a Rajput clan that immigrated from 'beyond the snows' in the north. 
There are no Bhotia Brahmins, but Brahmins from the south have settled among them. 

Most Kumaonis are bilingual. They speak the Kumaoni dialect, which changes from 
place to place, and Hindi. Rice, chapatis, dhall, vegetables, milk and ghi are the common 
items of their food. The poorer classes mostly eat millet. Tea is a common beverage and 
liquor is quite popular; some women also drink. Gambling is common. 

Polygamy was common in Kumaon till recent years, women being treated rather as 
chattels. Education and prohibitive legislation are, however, changing things for the better. 
The following four types of conjugal relationship are known among the Kumaonis: 


1. A Married Wife. 'One in respect of whom an ostensible ceremony of marriage has been 
undergone’, regardless of the nature of the ceremony. 

2. A Dhanti. 'The widow or the relinquished wife of another kept as a concubine 
(dogharia); or a maiden bought for money and kept as wife without any ceremony.' 
3. A brother's widow. Kept as wife. 

4. Tekwa, Kathwa or Halya (ploughman).—'A man kept as a husband by a widow in 
her old home’. 


The following four forms of marriage are recognized in the Nainital, Pithoragarh and 
Almora districts: 


1. The Anchal Marriage. 'The bridegroom goes to the bride's house with a party and 
there is married to her with proper ceremonies. The principal and the essential ceremony 
is the anchal or the tying-together of the couple'. Some money is generally taken by the 
bride's guardian from the bridegroom ‘as the price of the bride, or her jewellery, or under 
some other name'. Sometimes no price is taken, the bride being given as a gift (Kanyadan). 
2. The Sarol or the Barha or Dola Marriage. \n this form of marriage money is paid 
for the bride in every case and it is not necessary for the groom to be present 
at the marriage; as a consequence the anchal ceremony is not performed at the marriage. 

The bride-price may be paid in lump sum or instalments. When the full amount has been 
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paid, a party goes on behalf of the groom to the bride's house and after due ceremony 
she is brought publicly to his house decked with bridal clothes and ornaments. Quite 
often the bridal procession is accompanied by a band. This form of marriage is handy 
for soldiers and others away from home for long periods. The anchal ceremony is usually 
performed later at the husband's home when he is available. 

3. The Temple Marriage. Such marriages are somewhat rare. The couple go to certain 
temples and take each other as husband and wife in the presence of the deity. Sometimes 
the bridegroom does not go to the shrine, the bride being taken round the shrine three 
times by the barat on his behalf. 'At Salt and at Marchula such marriages are generally 
on the eve of Makar Sankrant'. 

4. Marriage without Ceremonial. ‘Occasionally a wife is taken without any ceremony 
whatever. The price is paid and the bride is taken to the husband's home'. Such marriages 
take place in the case of absentee young men; the husband may go through the anchal 
on his return if he feels inclined. Thus, it is only a variation of the sarol form. 


Most Bhotias follow one or the other of the above marriage customs. The Bhotias of the 
Chaudans and Byans valleys, however, have a rang-bang house in each village, where young 
people meet to find mates. 

Barring the Trans-Himalayan Zone and a small number of adherents of other religions 
in the bigger towns, Hinduism is the religion of the Kumaonis. They are deeply religious and 
the whole region is dotted with temples and shrines. All the greater gods and goddesses are 
represented at these: Shiva, Vishnu, Kali, Bhagwati, Bhairav, Nagaraja. There are also 
temples to Nanda, Chandika, Durga, Surya and Ganesh. Besides the worship of these gods 
and goddesses, local deities, demons and spirits also receive a good deal of attention. 

Like hill-folk in other parts of the world, most Kumaonis are highly superstitious, with 
a strong belief in ghosts and spirits. When faced by the elemental forces of nature, pestilence, 
disease or misfortune of any kind, these simple people turn to local deities, demons and 
spirits for succour; to them they look much nearer than the gods. The following are the 
more important of the local deities: 


Ghantakarn or Ghandyal. Healer of skin diseases; worshipped mainly by the lower classes 
under the form of a water-jar. 

Bholanath. Patron deity of gardeners and other lower classes. 

Ganganath. Supposed to annoy the young and beautiful. A favourite of the lower classes; 
anyone aggrieved by the wicked or powerful goes to him. 

Goril, Goriya, Gwal or Gol. A most popular deity, cures all illness and disease. 

Bhumiya or Kshtrpal. A deity of fields and boundaries; every village has a small temple 
dedicated to him. 

Chamu. Guardian spirit of cattle. 

Runiya. A malignant spirit of northern pattis who attacks females. 


It is the job of the village sorcerer (gantua) to divine as to which deity or spirit needs 
propitiation or exorcizing in a particular case; he does it for a small fee. The actual exorciz- 
ing ceremony, a weird sight, is performed by the dungaris i.e. devotees of particular deities. 
This class of people generally live in seclusion on hilltops. 

At cross-roads and on passes one often comes across cairns or piles of stones and wood; 
these are offerings of travellers for a safe journey. 

Music and dance are in the.blood of the Kumaonis. But their music and dance are simple. 
On festival occasions and at, fairs, people dance in groups. In some areas, the groups are 
mixed; in others the men and women dance separately. The women sing while at work in 
the fields. During the planting of paddy seedlings, the village hurkiya, or drumme 
beats the drum and leads the chorus that the women chant as they press down each seedling 
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in the flooded field. Chanchris are the most common dance tunes, ‘Naini Talo' and 'Chana 
Bilori' being among the most popular. They are quite humorous and are sung as a chorus 
while the group goes round in a circle with slow, rythmic motion. Dhamardhusa is another 
group dance that is popular. The Kumaonis celebrate all Hindu festivals. As with most 
martial classes, Dussehra has pride of place. Immediately following Dussehra, Ram Lila 
is performed for ten nights in every town and big village. 

The Kumaoni soldier likes his officers to join him in his fun and frolic. The tunes and the 
dances are very easy to pick up. Chanchri tunes like 'Naini Talo' are quite popular with 
Army bands even in non-Kumaoni units. 


Ahirs 


The Ahirs have provided food for thought to anthropologists and historians for quite 
some time. Unlike the Kumaonis, theirs is not a regional name: they are to be found in 
almost all parts of the country. Besides their homeland, Haryana, one can meet the Ahirs 
in Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Andhra, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. 

There are many theories regarding their origin. Most of them link the Ahirs to a people 
known to the ancients as the Abhiras, the term Ahir being a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
word abhira, meaning fearless. The Greek writers Peripleus and Ptolemy have mentioned 
Aberia (considered by some scholars to be a settlement of the Abhiras) as part of Indo- 
Scythia, which included practically the whole region along the lower course of the Indus. 
By the middle of the second century before Christ, the Abhira country was overrun by 
Bactrian Greeks from the north. Thus driven, the Abhiras moved south and established 
many centres of influence. Some authorities are of the view that the Abhiras were a dynamic 
race of nomadic cowherds from central or eastern Asia who swarmed into India through 
the Punjab around the same time as the Sakas, the Parthians and the Kushans in the second 
or first century before Christ*. There are others who believe that the Ahirs are of Dravidian 
origin and were well established in the country before the Aryan invasion. 

While the origin of the Abhiras or Ahirs is thus immersed in controversy, there is no 
doubt that their assimilation with the Yadavas was complete by the twelfth century. How this 
came about is not clear but the Ahirs from Haryana call themselves Yadavas or Yaduvanshis, 
tracing their lineage to Lord Krishna. It is likely that the name 'Haryana' is itself derived 
from the word Ahir. The Yadavas dominated the plains between the Sutlej and the Jamuna 
when the epic battle of Mahabharata was fought at Kurukshetra, north-west of Kama!. 
Their hold over the region must have lasted many centuries after that battle till most of 
them were pushed out of their homelands by waves of invaders from the north-west during 
the early years of the Christian era. 

This was, however, only a temporary set-back. In course of time we find the Yadavas 
coming into their own, under different names, in the lands they moved into. The yadava 
clans that set up their own kingdoms in Southern India include such famous names as the 
Mauryas, Shalivahanas, Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas, the Yadavas of Devagiri, Hoysalas and 
Halebidis of Karnataka. Then there were the Palas of Bengal, the Chedi Yadavas 
of Chhattisgarh and the Bhattis of Jaisalmer. However, the end of the fourteenth century 
saw a general decline of Yadava power throughout India. 

Settled in various parts of India, the people of Abhira-Yadava origin have naturally 
adopted the language of the region. All the same, a link with their past can be discerned 
in many cases. Ahirwati, the dialect spoken in the Gurgaon, Mahendragarh and Rohtak 
districts of Haryana, is akin to Mewati, spoken in parts of Rajasthan. Malwi, the dialect 


*For Vincent Smith's theory about Ahirs, please see under ‘Rajputs 
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spoken in the Malwa region of Madhya Pradesh, is also known as Ahiri. The dialect of 
the people of Khandesh (in Maharashtra) is called Ahirani. The Ahirs of Gujarat also 
retain a distinctive tongue of their own. 


Martial Tradition 


The Mahabharata is full of references to the Yadavas' prowess in war. That this prowess 
was theirs till long afterwards is borne out by the fact that they were able to carve out vast 
kingdoms for themselves and found powerful dynasties. The Alah-Udal ballads sing of 
Ahir bravery in the medieval age, and it is noteworthy that Shivaji's mother was of Yadava 
descent. During the Mutiny (1857-58) Rao Tula Ram, an Ahir chieftain, fought against 
the British. The martial tradition has continued and the Ahirs have enlisted in the Indian 
Army in large numbers since the earliest times. 


Characteristics, Customs & Socio-Economic Conditions 


Though the Ahirs are to be met in almost all parts of India, their recruitment in the 
Kumaon Regiment is mainly from the Gurgaon and Mahendragarh districts of Haryana, 
Alwar in Rajasthan and the plains of Uttar Pradesh. Sturdy, industrious and simple of 
nature, the Ahir from these areas makes a good soldier. Often he does not make an immediate 
impression, but his sterling qualities soon make their impact. The typical Ahir is long of 
limb, wiry, with dark eyes, black hair and a complexion that varies from wheatish to dark- 
brown. The Ahirs from eastern U.P. and Bihar are somewhat darker than those from the 
western regions and not as tall. 

The Ahirs are mostly agriculturists and live in the villages. They have strong family 
ties and live frugal lives. The joint family system is common among them. Though the Ahirs 
in Madhya Pradesh and certain other parts of the country eat meat, those from Haryana 
and U.P. are mostly vegetarian. They generally eschew alcoholic drinks. 

Sub-castes among the Ahirs number more than a thousand, but there are three main 
divisions into which they fall: the Yaduvanshis, the Nandvanshis and the Gwalvanshis. 
While the Yaduvanshis claim descent from the Yadava dynasty into which Lord Krishna 
was born, and the Nandvanshis to the clan to which His foster-father, Nandji, belonged, 
the Gwalvanshis are considered to be descendants of His childhood playmates—the gwalas 
or cowherds of Gokul and Vrindavan. 

In marriage, the Ahirs of Haryana, Rajasthan and western U.P. are strictly exogamous 
i.e. they do not marry into closely related gotras or septs. The gotra is, however, unknown 
among them in eastern U.P. but an Ahir will not marry into a family to which a sister has 
been given in marriage until three generations have elapsed. Marriage is usually early. The 
parents arrange it and the dowry system is in vogue. As with most other Hindu commu- 
nities, the gauna ceremony is performed with a suitable interval after the wedding. 

Widow remarriage has been traditionally permitted. For economic reasons and to keep 
family ties, levirate (marriage of the widow to the younger brother or cousin of the deceased) 
is encouraged. Such marriages do not entail elaborate ceremonial. All that happens is 
that the groom adorns the widow with bangles in the presence of elders. Ahir women are 
hardy. Besides their household chores, they work alongside their men in the fields. They, 
however, still observe purdah. 

The social position of Ahirs vis-a-vis other communities differs from district to district, 
depending essentially on their economic standing. In most districts they are grouped in the 
same class as Jats, Gujars and Rors. The four castes inter-dine .and smoke together b(' 
do not intermarry. 
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The Krishna-cult is naturally strong among them, though the reformative efforts of the 
Arya Samaj have eroded its influence to some extent. They observe all Hindu festivals of 
Northern India, such as Holi, Janamashtmi, Dussehra and Diwali. Tijon ka Tiyohar, a 
monsoon festival, is a great favourite of theirs; it is celebrated with much singing and 
festivity. In U.P. the Ahirs also worship an ancestor, Birnath. He is said to have been killed 
by a tiger; his spirit is believed to protect their cattle while grazing in the jungle. The peacock 
is sacred to most Ahirs and they do not allow it to be shot in their villages. 


Like all peasant communities, their music is simple, with a minimum of instruments. 
Raginis form the mainstay of Ahir villagers' repertoire. Among their more popular folk- 
songs is the Lorik legend with its many versions. 


Rajputs 


The term Rajput originated in medieval India after Harsha's death. There is no mention 
of this class in earlier writings. There was great confusion in India after Harsha died. It was 
during this period that hordes of foreign invaders were absorbed into Hindu society and a 
new grouping of states gradually emerged. Nearly all of them were ruled over by Rajput 
families or clans. 


The epithet Rajput became synonymous with Kashatriya, sometimes replaced by the 
vernacular Chhattri, or by Thakur. It came to denote 'a tribe, clan, sept or caste of warlike 
habits, the members of which claimed aristocratic rank, and were treated by the Brahmins 
as representing the Kashtriyas of the old books'. Thus it is that large sections of people in 
northern, central and western India call themselves Rajputs, though ethnically they are of 
diverse descent. As we have seen, Kumaon has its Rajputs. Garhwal too has them, so have 
the regions of Jammu and Himachal. Here we are, however, concerned mainly with the 
Rajputs of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, Delhi and Rajasthan, from amongst 
whom the Kumaon Regiment draws its recruits of this class. 


There are thirty-six 'royal' clans of the Rajputs. Various theories exist about their origin. 
Many of them are no doubt descended from the foreign conquerors who supplanted the 
Greeks in North-West India, but many others are of indigenous origin. Colonel J. Tod, an 
authority on the history of Rajasthan, considers them to be of Scythic origin. According 
to Vincent A. Smith, 'the upper ranks of the invading hordes of Hunas (Huns), Gurjaras, 
Maitrakas, and the rest became Rajput clans while the lower developed into Hindu castes 
of less honourable social status, such as Gujars, Ahirs, Jats, and others'. That would place 
the origin of some of the Rajput clans in the fifth and sixth century after Christ. 


We must also mention the three mythological or legendary divisions of the Rajputs; all 
Rajputs claim to belong to one of them. These are: the Suryavanshis i.e. those who are 
descended from the sun; the Chandarvanshis i.e. those who are descended from the moon; 
the Agnikulas i.e. the fire-born. The Sesodhias, the Kachwahas and the Rathors belong 
to the Solar line. The Jadus, the Bhattis and the Tonwars belong to the Lunar line. The 
Ponwars, the Chauhans, the Parihais and Solankis are Agnikul Rajputs. 


Of the Rajputs enlisted in the Kumaon Regiment, the majority are from U.P. and that 
too from its western half, comprising the districts of Etawah, Kanpur, Unnao, Rai Bareilly, 
Etah, Mainpuri, Jalaun, Badaun, Aligarh and Farrukhabad. In Madhya Pradesh, the 
Rajputs are concentrated in the Bhind, Morena, Gwalior and Rewa districts; and all these 
districts are represented in the Regiment. Haryanvi Rajputs mostly belong to the Gurgaon, 
Rohtak and Mahendragarh districts, while the Rajasthani Rajputs hail from the districts 
of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Barmer, Udaipur, Bikaner, Ajmer and Jhunjunu. 
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Characteristics 


A Rajput has great pride in his race and ancestry; he is also a staunch upholder 
of tradition. Every Rajput considers himself a born warrior and death on the battle-field 
is to him ultimate glory. The Rajputs are usually tall and handsome, with large eyes, a 
straight nose, high cheek-bones and an erect, soldierly bearing. Their complexion varies 
from wheatish to dark-brown. The Rajputs from U.P. are not as tall as those from Rajasthan. 
As soldiers, the Rajputs are 'brave, obedient and undemonstrative'. They are ‘singularly 
free from caste prejudices and would never subordinate military efficiency to religious 
prejudice’. 

Rajput women are noted for their beauty. And they do not lag behind their menfolk in 
bravery. Rajput history abounds with their great deeds. When their honour was threatened, 
they would commit jauhar (mass immolation by burning). 


Language, Customs, Socio-Economic Conditions 


The Rajputs from eastern U.P. speak Bhojpuri. Those hailing from Rajasthan speak 
various Rajasthani dialects; all others speak the dialect of the region they come from, 
mostly derivatives of Hindi. 

Primarily Shivites, the Rajputs also worship the Goddess Durga. Among the Rajputs of 
Haryana, M.P. and U.P. there are many whose patron deity is Hanuman. The Rajputs 
celebrate all Hindu festivals, Dussehra and Rakshabandhan having pride of place. During 
Dussehra, animal sacrifice is usual in Rajasthan. The Rajputs of Rajasthan and U.P. are 
usually meat-eaters; those from M.P. and Haryana are mostly vegetarians. Drinking is 
common among the Rajasthani Rajputs, men as well as women. Some of the men are also 
addicted to opium. Tobacco-chewing is common amongst U.P. Rajputs. 

The Rajputs are exogamous. In their marriages they follow the usual North-Indian 
procedure: betrothal, wedding and gauna. They also practise hypergamy i.e. 'marrying up', 
a custom that 'forbids a woman of a particular group to marry a man ofa group lower than 
her own in social standing and compels her to marry into a group equal or superior in 
rank'. This custom and the general antipathy among them to having a son-in-law were 
responsible for the practice of female infanticide that was fairly common till recent times. 
Widow remarriage is not permitted among the Rajputs. Despite restrictive legislation, 
child-marriage is still prevalent in the villages of U.P. and M.P. The dowry system is very 
much in vogue and large amounts are spent on marriage and death ceremonies. Quite often 
this leads to life-long indebtedness to the village money-lender. In rural areas, Rajput women 
still observe purdah. In Rajasthan, the wives in a family veil their faces even from the older 
women of the household. 

Economically, the Rajputs of U.P. are comparatively better off; the area is more fertile. 
Though almost all Rajputs own some land, they are traditionally averse to tilling it them- 
selves, and depend upon tenants to do it for them. This puts them at a disadvantage vis-a-vis 
the Ahirs and the Jats who till their own lands. The Rajputs of M.P. have lagged behind in 
education. Family feuds are common among them. These often lead to chain murders that 
force some of them to take to the jungle and become freebooters to evade the law. The land 
in Rajasthan is mostly sandy. Except for the tracts served by canals, agriculture depends 
upon the whim of the monsoon, seldom generous to this region. Many of the Rajasthani 
Rajputs, therefore, supplement their income by rearing cows, goats, sheep and camels. 


The Brahmins of the Plains 


The Brahmins of the plains that the Kumaon Regiment, enlists hail mostly from the 
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Punjab, Haryana and U.P. Their strength is restricted to one company in 14th Battalion 
(Gwalior). 

To the superficial observer, with his concept of the Brahmins as a priestly class, the idea 
of Brahmin soldiery looks odd. But the fact is that the Brahmins have had a long martial 
tradition. It has been established that the Aryans did not have a rigid caste system when 
they arrived in India. In the early stages, the line of demarcation between the Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas was not sharply defined. Intermarriage or change of occupation often 
led to change of caste. 'During the transitional stage, while a Brahmin family was passing 
into the Kshtriya group of castes, it was often known by the composite designation of 
Brahma-Kshatri'. 

Even otherwise, it was natural for the Brahmins to outgrow the priestly vocation that 
Manu had prescribed for them. Many took to farming, others to the profession of arms. 
Thus in early times we find Brahmin royal families such as the Sungas and Kanvas. There 
were Brahmin generals as well as Brahmin kings. Drona, who led the Kuru armies at the 
epic battle of Mahabharta, was a Brahmin. Chanakya, the famous author of Arthashastra, 
a treatise on statecraft, strategy’ and military tactics, was a Brahmin. Hiuen-Tsang has 
recorded the existence of several Brahmin kings as at Ujjain and Jijhoti in the seventh 
century. In more recent times, the Peshwas who ruled over the Maratha dominions were 
Brahmins. 

The Hindu element of the Bengal Army of.the East India Company consisted largely of 
Rajputs and Brahmins from Oudh. They earned a great name for themselves in the 
Company's service. Though after the Mutiny the recruitment of Brahmins from U.P. was 
restricted, they were retained as a class. 

It is usually the Brahmin from the rural area who comes forward to enlist in the infantry. 
Though he has an agriculturist background like the rest of the men who join this arm, he is 
comparatively more intelligent. The Brahmin has great pride in his caste and sect and, with 
proper handling, makes a good soldier. 

Like the other Hindu castes, the Brahmins have numerous sub-castes, groups and gotras. 
Their marriage customs are similar to the Rajputs of the plains and they observe the same 
festivals as the rest of the Hindu community. Many of them are non-vegetarians. 
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296, 305, 308, 309-314 (ops on its 


borders), 315-336 (liberation of), 354 
Banihal Pass, 180, 268 
Bannerji, Maj. S., 341 
Bannu, 94, 96 
Banspara, 318 
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Bapat, 2/Lt. (later Capt.) U.N., 301, 318 

Bagarpur, 345, 346 

Baqubah, 74 

Bara Hoti, 231 

Baramula, 165, 167, 171, 172, 174, 177, 217 
244,267 

Barasat, 213 

Bardswell, Capt., 109 

Bare Di Pail, 281 

Bareilly, 67, 72, 79, 80, 83 fn., 305, 310 

Bari, 343 

Bari Baikh, 179 

Barjur Singh, 35 

Barkhaniyan, 343 

Barmer, 350 

Batrackpore 212 

Barrow, Gen. Sir E., 50 

Barty, Flg.-Offr. D,, 200 

Barura, 333 

Barwali, 193 

Basantar, river, 341, 343, 344 

Basera, Maj. R.S., 182 

Basra, 58, 59, 60, 63, 65, 72, 74, 75, 85, 90 
91, 92, 93 

Batavia (Djakarta), 148, 149 


Batote, 267 

Battle and Theatre Honours, 19-20, 38, 
42,45,71,80, 154-155, 187,254,290, 
291 


Bausian, 176, 177 

Bawli Bazar, 117, 125 

Bay of Bengal, 111, 114, 316 
Bayengong, Prince, 41 
Beckett, 9, 10 

Beer, Lt.-Col. G,, 165 
Beersheba, 57, 67 
Behrampore, 310 

Bein, river, 341 

Beirut, 71 

Bela, 180 

Belgaurn, 228,261, 264, 294 
Belgian Congo, 56 

Belgian forces, 56 

Belgium, 54, 57, 89 
Belonia, 311, 312 

Belowa, 35, 36 

Ben Nevis, 122,124 
Benares, 85, 214 

Bengal Army, 30, 34 
Beniong, 147 

Berar, 8, 9, 11,26, 28,41,46 
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Berar Infantry ; reformed, 10; in ops 
against Pindaris, 12; at the battle of 
Nagpur, 14; ops at Girpur, 14-15; ops 
at Gawilgarh, 16; appreciation, 17; em- 
ployment on internal security, 18; in 
minor ops, 29 

Beri Pattan, 188, 189, 190,193 

Betar Nulla, 197 

Betwa, river, 33, 34 

Betwa Day, 33 

Beynon, Maj.-Gen. W.G-L., 76 

Bhadrachelam, 27 

Bhaduria, battle of, 326-330 

Bhagmundi, 305 

Bhagwan Singh, Sub., 340 

Bhagwati Singh, Lt. (later Maj.-Gen.) K., 
102 fn., 211,301 

Bhaini Dhilwal, 277, 278, 279 

Bhairav Singh, Jem., 243 

Bhajmasta, ridge, 268 

Bhajnao, 190,191 

Bhamo, 41, 150 

Bharat Chand, C.H.M., 341 

Bharat Singh, Hav., 143 

Bhatgiran, 174, 175 


Bhatia, Capt. (later Maj.) P.N., 241, 243 

Bhatian, 345 

Bhatija, 285, 286 

Bhatpura, 217, 224 

Bhawan Singh, L/Nk., 187 

Bheramara, 310, 311 

Bhilai, 272 

Bhils, 9, 26, 27 

Bhimbar, 188 

Bhimbar Gali, 201, 206,207, 260,261 

Bhonsla, of Nagpur, 4 

Bhora, 317, 318, 320 

Bhrungamari, 336 

Bhubanban, 314 

Bhuj, 294, 298, 305, 306,337 

Bhupal Singh, C.H.M., 278 

Bhura Karimpur, 284 

Bhura Kuhna, 284 

Bhusawal, 75 

Bhutan, 233 

Bidar, 19 

Bidor, 106 

Bihar Regt.; formed, 99; forms own Centre, 
155 

Bijhama, 176 

Bikram Singh, Lt., 237, 239, 242 
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Bimla Pass, 287 

Bina, river, 32 

Binaguri, 294, 297, 307 

‘Bird', 117,119 

Birket 'Atife, 70 

Birket Ramadan, 69, 70 

Birpur (Arunachal), 307 

Bishenpur, 120 

Bishram Singh, Sep., 313 

Bisht, Maj. (later Lt.-Col.) G.S., 193, 194, 
197, 233 

Bisht, Major, H.S., 159 

Bisht, Maj. J.S., 344, 345 

Bisht, Maj. Y.S., 265, 288, 299, 312 

Black Sea, Army of the, 72, 80 

Bogra, 325 

Bogra, Maj V.K., 272 

Bolarum, 15, 17, 23, 26, 48, 49, 111, 116 

Bolina, Maj. H.S.. 171, 176, 187 

Bombay, 5, 30, 49, 56, 58, 73, 79, 147, 226 

Bombay Presidency Army, 30, 31-32 

Bopanna, 2/Lt. M.C., 339 

Border Security Force, (B.S.F.), 310, 330, 
347 


Borneo, 111, 144 
Boschfontein, 149 
Boundary Force, 158 
Boxer Rebellion, 45 
Boy Trainees, 98-99 
Boyd, 7 
Brahmdeb Singh, Hav., 289 
Brahmins, 216 
Brahmputra, river (Jamuna in Bangladesh), 
315, 316 
Braim Creek, 92 
Brar, 2/Lt. H.B.S., 84 
Brar, Maj. M.S., 198 
Briggs, Lt.-Gen. H,R,, 150 
‘Brighton’ (Point 170), 130, 133 
Brind, Lt.-Gen. Sir J.E.S., 86 
British and Commonwealth Formations 
and Units 
8 Australian Div., 101 
5 British Cavalry Div., 69 
2 British Inf. Div., 121 
36 British (earlier Indian) Inf. Div., 115, 


117, 125, 136, 139, 140 
54 British Div., 69 
75 British Div., 69 
11 East African Div., 124 
60 London Div., 67, 69, 70 


INDEX 


81 West African Div., 126 
82 West African Div., 126, 130 
3 Commando Bde. (British), 128, 130,131 
29 (Br.) Inf. Bde., 136, 137 
72 (Br.) Inf. Bde., 136, 137, 139 
2 West African Bde., 133, 134 
4 West African Bde., 133 
2 Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
101, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110 
2/29 Australian Bn , 110 
Black Watch, 62 
2 Buffs, 136, 137 
1/5 Buffs, 62 
1 Devons, 140 
2/19 London, 69, 70 
Royal Armoured Corps, 140 
8 York and Lancaster Regt., 125 
British Commonwealth Occupation Force 
(B.C.O.F.), 154, 155, 203 
British East Africa, 55, 56 
British, in struggl; for power in India, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8 
British Navy, 85, 111 
British officers; replacement of, 84; depar- 
ture of, 157, 158, 159, 160, 165 
Brooking, Maj.-Gen., 65 
Brown, Maj. A.D., 106, 107 
Buchanan, Maj., 149 
Budh Singh, Maj.-Gen., 246 
Budhwar, Maj. I.S., 351 
Budhwar, Maj. K.S., 296 
Budhwar, Capt. V.S., 302 
Budil, 291 
Bukit Panjang, 110 
Bukit Timah, 110 
Bulandshahr, 159 
Bulgaria, 54 
Bumla, 307 
Bundelkhand, 31 
Bunder Abbas, 59 
Burejal, 260 
Burhi, river, 315 
Burichang, 322, 333 
Burin, 70 
Burki, 275 


Burma, 40, 41, 43, 48, 85, 93, 111, 113, 114, 
115, 119, 124, 126, 128, 136, 141, 149, 
150, 154, 218, 236, 295, 296, 297 

Burma Corps, 111, 113 

Burma Military Police, 67 

Burma Rifles, 124 
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Burton, Maj. R.G., 24 (fn.) 
Bushehr, 58, 59 

Bussy, Marquis de, 6 

Butalia, Lt.-Col., U.S., 190 
Buthidaung, 115, 117, 125, 126 


Cabinet Defence Committee, 227 
Calcutta, 5, 30, 49, 113, 116, 149, 150, 156, 
157, 215, 315 
Campbell, Lt.-Col. M.H.A., 99 
Canada, 239 
Cannanore, 95 
Cariappa, Lt.-Gen. (later Gen.) K.M-, 181, 
193 
Carnatic 4, 5 
Caspian Sea, 91 
Caucasus, 91, 92 
Cavalry and Armd. Corps Units 
72 Armd. Regt., 339 
5 Independent Armd. Squadron, 323 
6 Independent Armoured Squadron, 348 
2nd Cavalry, 40 
7 Cavalry, 171, 172,177, 192 
8 Cavalry, 47 fn. 
62 Cavalry, 274 
63 Cavalry, 334 
64 Cavalry, 345 
Central India Horse, 194, 195, 199, 266 
17 (Poona) Horse, 71, 343 
Deccan Horse, 47 fn., 71, 338 
20 Lancers, 246 
28th Light Cavalry, 78 
CENTO, 257 
Central India Field Force, 32, 34 
Ceylon, 49, 100, 111, 114, 116 
Chachro, 353, 354 
Chadah, Capt. M.S., 298 
Chadda, Maj. J.K., 281, 320 
Chak Lwaranda, 275 
Chakabama, 299 
Chakadak, 59 
Chakdah, 293 
Chakdara, 75, 76 
Chakla, 340 
Chaklala, 79, 160 
Chakli, 193 
Chakothi, 185 
Chakra, 341, 343 
Chakra (on Karir river), 344 
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Chakun, 16 

Chaman, 85, 96 

Chamchamal, 74 

Chamkot, 217 

Champang, 297, 298 

Chand, Maj. (later Brig.) B.S., 193, 
209 

Chanda, 344 

Chandari Chand, Jem., 209 

Chander Singh, Jem., 94 

Chander Singh, Nk., 285 

Chander Singh, Sep., 353 

Chanderi, 32, 33 

Chandernagore, 228 

Chandina, 322, 323, 324, 332, 333 

Chandpur, 316, 317, 321, 322, 331 

Chang La, 243 

Chantrey, 23 

Chapreal, 339 


Charan Singh, Lt.-Col., 261 

Charbar, 59 

Chare, 221 

Chassad, 229 

Chaubatia, 212, 255 

Chaudhri, Lt.-Col. C.P.S., 256 

Chaudhuri, Maj.-Gen. (later Gen.) J.N., 
163 

Chauhan, 2/Lt. R.Y.S., 328 

Chauhan, Maj. S., 341, 344 

Cbhauki, 190 

Chazuba, 299, 300 

Chemor, 105 

Chenab, river, 258, 267, 281 

Chenab, bridge on (Balvinder Bridge), 269, 
337, 338 

Chenderoh Lake, 105 

Chengappa, Capt. P.B., 280 

Cheoki, 159, 215 

Chhalu Ram, Sub., 179 

Chhamb, 269, 270, 271, 277, 315, 337, 338, 
339, 340, 354 

Chhangu, 256, 295 

Chhatwal, Lt.-Col. 
294 

Chhawa, 195, 197, 260 

Cbhechariyali, 343 

Chhelu Ram, L/Hav,, 136 

Chhiber, Maj. P.K., 343 

Chhiddan, 277, 280 

Chhiddi Singh, Maj , 349 

Chhota Chandpur, 317 


(later Col.) K.T.J.S., 
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Chhota Qazinag, 181, 182 

Chichamba, 39, 40 

Chicken's Neck, 340 

China, 45, 49, 54, 87 fn., 90, 164, 228, 
230-233 (relations with India before 
the 1962 invasion); 257 

‘China incident', 85 

Chinal Dori, 181 

Chindits, 214 

Chindwin, river, 41, 111, 119, 121 

Chinese Yunan Armies, 136 

Chingas, 194, 202 

Chins, 296 

Chip Chap Valley, 233 

Chiringa, 117 

Chitral, 76 

Chittagong, 116, 117, 317 

Chita (Pindari chief), 15 

Cho La, 256, 292, 295 

Choa Chu Rang, 109, 110 

Chopra, Maj. G.R., 220 

Chopra, Capt. S.C., 242, 243 

Chor Panjal, 267 

Chou En-lai, 231 

Chowkibal, 264, 266, 295 

Christison, Lt.-Gen. A.F.P., 115, 126, 128, 
130 

Chungti, 318 

Chunglia, 220 

Churchill, Sir Winston S., 110, 113 

Chushul, 243, 244, 246, 247, 248, 253, 304 

Class Composition; Russell Brigade, 10; 
class-company system introduced, 44; 
changes, 83-84; increase in percentage 
of Kumaonis, 151; in 14 and 15 Kuma- 
on before merger, 216; 13 Bn. becomes 
100% Ahir and 2 and 6 100% 
Kumaoni, 222, 223 

Clogstoun, Capt. H.M., 40 

Code of discipline, 28 

Colaba, 158 

‘Cold War', 257 

Colebrook, Col., 16 


Colours; new colours presented to: 3rd Inf., 
42; 94th Russell's Inf., 49; 96th Berar 
Inf., 49; 99th Deccan Inf., 49; 4/19 
Hyderabad, 86; 4 Kumaon, 227; 
Kumaon Regt., 300-302 

Colsey, Lt.-Col. J.W.T., 96 

Comilla, 111, 315, 316, 317, 319, 322, 330. 
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Commemoration of early campaigns, 19-20 
Coningham, Gen , 74 

Conry, Maj. (later Lt.-Col.) J. de L,, 73 
Cooch Behar, 310 

Cora) Sea, 113 

Cotton-Swanston, Lt.-Col. W.L., 99 
Counter-Insurgency School, 296, 299 
Cowan, Maj.-Gen. D.T., 154 

Cox's Bazar, 117 

Craig, Lt.-Col. A.T.B., 159 

Cranefly (British gunboat), 61 

Crewe, Maj.-Gen. Sir C., 57 

Ctesiphon, 60 

Cunningham, Brig.-Gen., 66 

Currie, Lt- J., 15 

Cyprus, 308 

Czechoslovakia, 88 


Da Costa, Maj. Ian, 290, 311 

Dacca, 149, 308, 315, 316, 317, 322, 324, 
325, 331, 336 

Dacoits in Burma, ops against, 149, 150 

Dahiya, Lt.-Col. I.S., 337, 338 

Daingbon Chaung, 130, 131 

Dakatia, river, 318 

Dal Singh, Lt.-Col. (later Brig.), 297, 298, 
299 

Dalai Lama, 232 

Dalbindin, 77 

Dalhousie, Lord, 28 

Dali, 353 

Dalip Chand, Nk,, 209 

Dalla, 261, 337 

Dalvi, Brig. J.P., 233 

Dalvi, Lt. T.S., 148 

Daman, 5, 228 

Damana (Jammu), 213, 260 

Damascus, 57, 68, 71 

Damdil, 96, 97 

Danki, 214 

Dar, Lt. V.K., 291 

Darbuk, 249, 306 

Dardenelles, 57 

Dar-es-Salaam, 55 

Darh, 339 


Darhal, 203, 204, 205, 208 
Darhal Fort, 192, 215 
Darjeeling, 215 

Darling, Lt., 107 


Darlung, 296 

Das, Lt.D.K., 314 

Dat Gali, 261 

Dattakhel, 94 

Datuk Hussein Onn, 356 fn. 

Daudkandi, 317, 323, 324 331, 332 

Daulat Beg Oldi, 233, 244 

Daulat Ram, Hav., 224, 225 

Davendra Singh Kandari, Hav., 328, 329 

Davidson, Lt.-Col. F.D., 66 

Dayindabo, 141 

De Souza, Capt. P., 145 

Deacon, Col., 16 

Dead;Sea, 68 

Debi Datt Punera, Sub.-Maj. 
159 

Debipur, 327 

Deccan, 3,7, 11, 36, 39, 83 

Deccani Muslims, 44, 83, 355 

Degh, river, 341 

Dehlra, 341, 343 

Dehra Dun, 294 

Deir-el-Balah, 226 

Delhi, 3, 4, 5, 49, 83, 157, 158, 159, 233 
315 

Demchok, 243, 244 

Demobilization after World War II, 152- 
154 

Denmark, 88 

Dent, Gen., 74 

Deolali, 152, 157 

Depok, 149 

Dera Ismail Khan, 75, 76 

Derajat, 76 

Desert Mounted Corps, 68 

Deshmukhs, 18 

Devi Prakash Singh, Hav., 271 

Dewa, 215, 269, 337 

Dewan Singh, L/Hav., 354 

Dewan Singh, Sep., 169 

Dhaila, Capt. H.S-, 220 

Dhainakhola, 332, 333 

Dhamani, 32 

Dhamkund, 268 

Dhan Sigh, Jem., 175, 208 

Dhana, 294 

Dhanni Saiyidan, 176, 179 

Dhansi Lall, L/Nk., 187 

Dhar, 31 

Dharam Pal Dahiya, Sep. (A.M.C.), 251, 
253 


(Hony- Lt.), 
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Dharamsal, 200 

Dharam Singh, Maj. (later Lt.-Col.), 145, 
198, 206, 207 

Dharmanagar, 310 

Dharar, 214 

Dharchula, 272, 292, 294, 305, 306 

Dharmatma Singh, Nb.-Sub., 352 

Dhawan, Capt. (later Maj.) D.K., 289, 299, 
313, 314 

Dhers, 44 

Dhillon, Lt.-Col. H.S., 232 

Dhillon, Lt.-Col. (later Brig.) K.S., 190, 
199, 203, 208, 211 

Dhindeka, 190, 191 

Dhingra, Lt.-Col. H.S., 246, 253 

Dhok Khalsa, 260 

Dhola, 233, 234 

Dichu, 236, 237 

Dighalgaon, 332 

Digwal, 199 

Dihoma, 299 

Dikhu, bridge, 221 

Dil Bahadur Thapa, Sep., 329 

Dildar Singh, Capt. (later Maj.), 
178 fn. 

Dilwar, 59 

Dimapur, 121, 221, 300 

Dinajpur, 325 

Dinanagar, 344, 345 

Diu, 5, 228 

Diwan Singh, Hav., 314 

Doda, 268 

Dodesan Bala, 200 

Dodesan Pain, 195, 200 

Dogra Regt., 296 

Dogra Regtl. Centre., 145 

Dograi, 277 

Dohazari, 117 

Domel, 165,180 

Donbaik, 127 

Dotala, bridge, 323 

Doveton, Maj., 19 

Doveton, Brig.-Gen. J., 12, 16 

Dras, 243 

Drazinda, 76 

Dress and Equipment, 46, 115, 117, 224 

Drew, 9 

Drud, 93 

Drugmula, 306 

Druid (British destroyer), 69 

Dua, Capt. G.L., 204 


176, 
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Dube, 2/Lt. U.K., 282, 283 
Dujaila Redoubt, 63 
Dulikhet, 226 

Dum Dum, 149, 157 
Dunera (troopship), 145, 149 
Dungti, 246 

Dunkirk, 89 

‘Duns', 131, 132, 134 

Durga Datt, L/NK., 352 
"Durga Force', 206 

Durga Singh, L/NK., 306 
Durgapur, 335 

Durand Line, 74 

Durrand, Lt,, 139 

Durunni Gala, 290 

Dutch, in struggle for power in India, 4, 5 
Dutch East Indies, 111 


East Africa, 55-57, 89 

East India Company, 5, 6, 20, 29, 43, 46 
355 

East Pakistan, see Bangladesh 

East Pakistan Rifles, 308 

East Pakistan Civilian Armed _ Force 
(E.P.C.A.F.), 321-322, 325, 333 

East Persian Cordon Force, 77, 78 

'East Ridge', (Walong),236, 237, 239 

East Victoria Nyanza Lake, 56 

Edlabad; 31, 

Edward VIII, King Emperor, 86 

Egypt, 8 fn., 54, 55, 57, 60, 67, 72, 89, 315 

Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 67, 68 

Elephant Point, 141 

Elizabeth I, 5 fn. 

Ellichpur, 10, 16, 48 

Ellichpur Brigade; becomes part of 
Nizam's Contingent, 10; in the Pindari 
War, 12, 16; appreciation, 17; ops 
against Mauglur and Sheikh Dalla, 19; 
reorganization, 22 

Elliotganj, 324 

Empire Rani (troopship), 150 

Employment Exchanges, 153 

Eritrea, 89 


Esdraelon, see Megiddo 

Esher Committee, 82 

Establishments, 9-10, 22, 43, 44, 45-46 
Etbarpur, 322 

Ethiopia, 89 
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Euphrates, 59, 64, 65 
Europe, 50, 53, 54, 71, 88 
Everest, Mt,, 223 


Fallujah, 64 

Farquaharson, Maj. J.G., 123 

Farrukhsiyar, 3 

Fazilka, 221, 225 

Feni, 319 

Ferdinand, Archduke, 53 

Ferozepur, 77, 213, 221, 225, 229, 295, 306 

Festubert, 55 

'Fifth Column', as a weapon in war, 88; 
use in Iraq, 90; in Malaya, 100, 101 


'Fingers', 130, 132, 133, 134 
Finglas, 7 
Flanders, 89 
Flewforce, 142 
Force 'Emu', 102 
Forestor (British destroyer), 69 
Forman, Brig, (later Maj.-Gen.) J.F.R., 
135 fn., 155 
Formation Headquarters* 
South-East Asia Command (S.E.A.C.), 
114, 115,139, 144 
1ith Army Group, 114 
Eastern Army, 111 
Eastern Command, 309, 315, 336 
Fourteenth Army, 114, 121, 136, 139, 
140 
Northern Army, 111 
Southern Army, 111, 116 
Western Command, 180, 193, 202 
I Corps, 73 - - 272 
II Corps, 309, 311,315, 330 
III Corps, 101, 106 
IV Corps, 111, 114, 115, 119, 120, 121, 
136, 142 -- 234 (re-raised), 240,309, 
310, 315, 317, 322, 331 
V Corps, 203 fn. 
XI Crops, 272, 277 
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XV Corps, 114, 115, 126, 126 fn., 128 fn., 
136, 141 - -203fn,, 266, 267 

XX Corps, 68 

XXI Corps, 68 

XXXII Corps, 121, 136 - - 309, 310, 315, 
325 

XXXIV Corps, 145 

1 Armd. Div., 224, 274 

2 Airborne Div., 155, 159, 160 

2 Inf. Div., 240 

3 Inf. Div., 54, 60, 65, 69 

3 Himalayan (later Mtn.) Div., 246 

4 Inf. (later Mtn.) Div., 89, 157,158 -- 
227, 234, 283,310, 329 

5 Inf. Div., 116, 117, 121 - -227 

6 (Poona) Division, 58, 59 

6 Mtn. Div., 272, 310, 336 

7 Inf. Div., 54, 60, 69, 121, 125, 141 

8 Inf. (later Mtn.) Div., 91, 92 - - 317 

9 Inf. Div., 101 - - 330 

10 Inf. Div., 91 - - 280, 286 

11 Inf. Div., 101, 102, 105, 107 fn- - - 350, 
353, 354 

12 Inf. Div., 60 fn. - - 348 

14 Inf. Div., 111, 113, 114 

15 Inf. Div., 64 65 - - 275 

17 Inf. Div., 119, 120, 121, 142 - - 228 

19 Inf. Div., 140, 142 

20 Inf. Div., 114,116, 119,121, 122, 140, 
141 - - 310, 325 

23 Inf. (later Mtn.) Div., 111, 119, 120, 

122, 124, 147 --310, 316, 317, 334 

25 Inf. Div., 116, 117, 125, 126,127, 128, 
131, 135--256 

26 Inf. Div., 115, 117, 125, 126, 133, 135 

27 Mtn. Div., 336 

36 Inf. Div., 344 

39 Inf. Div., 114 

54 Inf. Div., 341 

57 Mtn. Div., 310, 316, 317, 322, 331 

101 Communication Zone, 316 

Jammu (later 26 Inf.) Div., 180, 205 

Sri (later 19 Inf.) Div., 180, 211 

1 Brigade, Bombay Army, 32, 33, 34 


¢Formations that existed before Independence had the suffix 'Indian' after their 


numeral- 


It has been omitted from the index as many of these formations continued 


to exist in the Indian Army after Independence; many others were re-raised. The 
references relating to Ihe pre-Independence period are separated from those relating -» 
the post-Independence period with two dashes ( - - )* 
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2 Brigade, Bombay Army, 32, 33, 34, 77 Para Bde., 180, 181, 182 fn., 


37 fn. 80 Inf. Bde., 140, 141 - - 189, 193, 215, 225, 
1 Inf. Bde., 122, 123, 124 256, 260, 290 
2 (Indep.) Armd. Bde., 283 93 Inf. Bde., 268, 291 
2 Inf. Bde., 77 96 Inf. Bde., 277,279 
5 Inf. Bde., 205, 206, 207, 208, 217, 235 100 Inr. Bde., 140, 141 
6 Inf. Bde., 101 104 Inf. Bde., 261,264, 285 
7 Inf. Bde., 65 - - 234 114 Inf. Bde., 244, 246, 304 
8 Inf. Bde., 101, 103, 104 120 Inf. Bde., 260, 291 
9 Inf. (later Mtn.) Bde., 215, 226, 256 161 Inf. Bde., 167, 172, 178, 179, 180, 185, 
11 Inf. (later Mtn.) Bde., 157 - - 229, 240. 188, 260 
242", 256 162 Inf. Bde., 213 
12 Inf. Bde., 101, 102-110, 227 163 Inf. Bde., 180 
15 Inf. Bde., 101, 106 165 Inf. Bde., 225 


19 (Indep.) Inf. Bde., 61, 62, 170 fn., 189, 166 Inf. Bde., 214 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195,201,202, 167 Inf. Bde., 225 


203,206,207, 208,215 168 Inf. Bde., 215 
21 Inf. Bde., 63 180 Inf. Bde., 67, 69, 70 
22 Inf. Bde., 101 181 Inf. Bde., 69, 70 - - 221 
24 Inf. Bde., 91 190 Inf. Bde., 227 
26 Inf. Bde., 93, 136, 137, 139, 140 191 Inf. Bde., 258, 269, 271, 281 
27 Inf. Bde., 56 192 Inf. Bde., 221, 229 
28 Inf. Bde., 61, 101, 105, 106, 108 - - 281, 201 Inf. Bde., 219, 221 
286 202 Inf. Bde., 212 
29 Inf. Bde., 283 268 Inf. Bde., 124, 154, 155 -- 203, 205, 
32 Inf. Bde., 95, 140, 141 261, 264, 286 
33 Inf. Bde., 141 Lushai Bde., 142 fn., 149 150 
34 Inf. Bde., 60 Punch (later 101) Inf. Bde., 201, 208 
35 Inf. (later Mtn.) Bde., 60, 61, 62, Fort Jilip, 16 
63 - - 256 Fort Salop, 96 
36 Inf. Bde., 135 - - 285, 291 Fort Sandeman, 49, 79, 97 
37 Inf. Bde., 120, 124, 148 Fort Shagai, 96 
41 Inf. Bde., 280, 284 Fort William (Calcutta), 212, 214 
43 (Lorried) Inf. Bde., 224 Fotu La, 243 
48 Inf. Bde., 222, 228 Foul Point, 116, 126, 127 
49 Inf. Bde., [1], 120,121, 124,148 Fowler, Maj. A.L., 131, 132 
50 Inf. Bde., 64, 65 France, 53, 54, 55, 58, 60, 87, 88, 89, 228, 
50 (Indep.) Para Bde., 165, 187, 188, 189, 239 
190, 191, 192, 193, 201, 202, 205 fn., Francis Joseph, Emperor, 53 
208, 211, 213, 228 Freedom Movement, 86, 156 
51 Inf. Bde., 116, 117, 125, 125 fn., 126, French, in struggle for power in India, 4, 
130, 131, 135 5,6, 7 


51 (Indep.) Para Bde., 292 
52 Inf. Bde., 73 
53 Inf. Bde., 116, 117, 126, 127, 145, 146 Gachham, 336 


63 Inf. Bde., 228 Gadfly (British gunboat), 61 
68 Inf. .Bde., 267 Gadra, 350, 352, 353 

69 Mtn. Bde., 272, 274 Gadra Road, 337, 350 

70 Inf. Bde., 246 fn. Gaekwad of Baroda, 4 


74 Inf. Bde., 116, 117, 126, 127, 128, 130, Gaikot Forest, 192 
133 Galauli, 34 
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Gallipoli, 57 ‘Gibraltar Forces' (Pak guerillas), 263, 264, 
Galuthi, 201 266, 267, 269, 270 
Galwan, 233, 244 Giffard, Gen. Sir G., 114 
Gambhir Chand, Sub., 334 Giran, 205 
Ganapathi, Maj. R., 256 Giri, V-V-, 225, 301, 315 
Gandhi, Indira, 305, 306, 312, 314, 315, 354 Girni, 75, 76 
Gandhi, Mahatma, 86, 156 Girpur, 14, 16 
Ganesh Dutt, Nk., 274, 275 Gital Dah, 336 
Ganga, river (Padma in Bangladesh), 315, Givenchy, 55 
316 Goa, 5, 228 (liberation) 
Ganga Singh, L/Nk., 334 Goalpara, 215 
Gangarampur, 310 Goashar, 179, 181 
Gangtok, 256 Gobindgarh Fort, 293 
Gannavaram, 163 Golconda, 25, 306 
Ganpat Rao, 14 Gomal, river, 76 
Gaonkar, 2/Lt. G.R. (Arty.), 311 Gomathinayagam, Maj. S., 236, 237 
Gaori, 27 Gompa Hill, 246 
Gardiner, Lt.-Col. M.D., 160 Gopal Singh Maj., 265, 266 
Garh, 281 Gopal Singh, Nk-, 187 


Gopal Singh, Sub., 275 


Garhdiwala, 292 
Gopiwala, 281 


Garhi, 290 
Garhwal, 3,67, 231 Gore, Lt-Col. M-V., 255, 265, 266 
Garhwal Group, 296 Gorkhas, 67, 216, 303 
Garhwalis, 67, 216, 303 Govind Baksh, Raja, 21 
Garrison battalions and companies, 99-100 Govind Singh, Jem-, 199 
25 Garrison Bn., 99, 154 Govind Singh, Sub-, 241 
26 Garrison Bn., 100, 212, 213 Gracey, Maj.-Gen- (later Gen ) D-D-, 144, 
119 Garrison Coy., 154 145 
219 Garrison Coy., 154 Gray, Maj., 117 
319 Garrison Coy., 154 Great Britain, 53, 58, 87, 88, 89, 258 
419 Garrison Coy., 212, 213 ‘Green Pimple' (Walong), 240, 241 
619 Garrison Coy., 212, 213 Grenadiers, 151 
Gawilgarh, 12, 16, 39 Grewal, Lt-Col- A-S., 294 
Gaya, 222, 258, 292, 295, 310 Grik, 146 
Gaza, 57, 67, 226 Gujarat, 257, 261, 315 
General Headquarters (G.H.Q.), India, 115, Gujars, 216 
152, 153 Gulab Singh, Nk-, 251, 253 
George V, King Emperor, 49 Gulaba Chhappar, 281, 282 
George VI, King Emperor, 86 Gulbarga, 27 
German East Africa, 55, 56 Gulmarg, 167, 267 
Germany, 53, 58, 71, 78, 81, 87, 88,90, Gumati Pass, 96 
106 Gumti, river, 322 


‘Gun Hill' (Chushul), 246 

Gupta, Lt.-Col. SD-, 229 

Gupte, 2/Lt. D K-, (Bengal Engineers), 
288 

Gurais, 295 


Gerty, Brig. B.C.H., 146 

Ghagutia, 336 fn. 

Ghar Singh, Sep., 266 

Ghaspani, 297 

'Ghaznavi Force' (Pak guerillas), 267 


Ghel Nulla, 287 Gurbax Singh, Maj., 265 
Ghoraghat, 325, 327 Gurdaspur, 165, 337, 344, 345 
Ghug, 345, 346 Gurgaon, 158, 160, 165 


Gibb, Lt.-Col. F.W., 116, 119, 146, 159 Gurun, 105 
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‘Gurung Hill’ (Chushul), 246, 248, 252 
Gwaleri Pass, 76 

Gwalior, 35, 36, 37, 39, 295 

Gwalior Contingent, 34 

Gwatar, 77 

Gyantse, 231 


Habbaniya, 90 

Habibullah, Amir, 78 
Haibatgram, 75 

Haider Ali, 4, 8 

Haji Pir Pass, 172, 180, 197, 270 
Hajiganj, 318, 319. 320, 321, 322, 335 
Hall, Lt-Col., 114 

Hamadan, 93 

Handan, ridge, 192 

Handwara, 180 

Hanna, 62 

Hans Raj, Nb-Sub., 299 

Har Singh, Jem-, 175, 182, 187 
Har Singh, Sub-, 126, 127 
Haranga, 332 

Harda, 15, 16 

Hare, Lieut- (later Capt-), 10, 15, 19, 32, 
Hai, river, 74 

Harak Singh, Sep., 319 
Harbhajan Singh, Brig-, 205 
Hardwar, 114 

Hardy, Brig- C-R-, 131, 135 
Hari Nar, 181 

Hari Ram, Jem-, 247, 250, 251, 253 
Hari Singh, Nk-, 346 

Hari Singh, Sir, 164,165, 187 
Harihar Singh. Hav-, 271 
Harihar Singh, Nb.-Sub-, 298 
Harnai, 79 

Harphul Singh, C.H.M., 252, 253 
Harphul Singh, Lt., 122 

Harsil, 256 

Hartoki, 296 

Haryana, 248 

Hasimara, 310, 336 

Hastings, Marquess of, 11, 12, 18 
Hayatpur, 326, 327 

Hayuliang, 243 

Hazrat Bal incident, 261 
Helencha, 327 

Henjam, 59 

"High Ground' (Chushul), 253 


INDEX 


Hill, Brig-, 39 
Hilla, 73, 74 
Hilli, 325, 327 
Himachal, 243 
Himmatpur, 317 
Hinaidi, 85 
Hindustani Mussalmans, 83 
Hindustanis, 14 
Hingoli, 27 
Hira Lall, L/Nk., 187 
Hira Singh, L/Nk., 149 
Hiroshima, 143 
Hissar, 158,167 fn. 
Hit, 64, 79 
Hitler, Adolf, 87, 88, 89 
Hmawbi, 142, 144, 149 
Hogan, Maj. P.T., 86 
Hokishe Sema, 302, 304 
Holkar of Indore, 4, 11 
Holland, 89 
Holmes, Lt.-Col. J.D., 150, 160 
HoDg Kong, 45, 85, 90, 100, 111, 144 
Hoshangabad, 31 
Hoshiarpur, 147, 152, 157 
Hoshiyar Singh, Nk,, 208 
Hukam Chand, Nk., 250, 253 
Hukam Singh, Nb.,-Sub.,339 
Hundal, Lt.-Col. S.S., 277, 278 
Hundred Hill (Point 10070), 234, 236 
Hungar&_88 
Hurs, 96-97 
Hussainwala, 354 
Hutchinson, Brig., 135 fn. 
Hutton, Brig., R.A., 127 fn., 131 
Hyderabad, 3, 10, 22, 23, 24 fn., 30, 82 fn-, 
151, 163, 214, 337, 355 
Hyderabad Contingent: its nucleus, 8' 
comes into being, 28; operations during 
the Mutiny (1857-58), 30-38; Berar 
Campaign, 39-40; operations in Burma, 
40-42; improvement of service condi- 
tions, introduction of class-company 
system, 44; placed under C.-in-C., 44 ; 
new equipment issued, 45; dress in, 46; 
break-up, 46-47; Mess, 23, 47 
1st Cavalry, 30, 31 
3rd Cavalry, 30, 31, 41 
Ist Inf., 39, 41, 44; becomes 94th 


Russell's Inf., 47 
2nd Inf., 30, 38, 41, 44, 45; becomes 95t|* 
Russell's Inf., 47 


INDEX 


3rd Inf., 31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 44; 
becomes 96th Berar Inf., 47 

4th Inf., 41; becomes 97th Deccan Inf., 47 

5th Inf., 31, 34, 37, 41, 45; becomes 98th 
Inf., 47 

6th Inf., 39, 41; becomes 99th Deccan Inf., 
47 

Hyderabad Group (after Lord Kitchener's 

reorganization) 

94th Russell's Inf., 47, 48, 49; part in 
World War I, 55, 59, 73, 75, 76; raises 
2nd Bn., 66; renamed Ist Bn. (Russell's) 
19th Hyderabad Regt., 82 

95th Russell's Inf., 47, 49, 50, 59, 67fn-; 
part in World War I, 72, 76; renamed 
10th Bn- (Russell's) 19th Hyderabad 
Regt., 82 

96th Berax Inf., 47, 48, 49; part in World 
War I, 55, 58, 65, 73; raises 2nd Bn-, 
67; 2nd Bn. in Iraq, 73; renamed 2nd 
Bn- (Berar) 19th Hyderabad Regt-, 83 

97th Deccan Inf., 47, 48, 49; part in 
World War I, 55, 60, 61, 62,, 63, 64, 65 
75, 79; raises 2nd Bn-, 66; ops of 2nd 
Bn-, in World War I, 69-70; renamed 
3rd Bn-, 19th Hyderabad Regt-, 83 

98th Inf., 47, 49, 54 fn., part in World 
I, 56, 57, 77, 78; 79; raises 2nd Bn-, 66; 
renamed 4th Bn- 19th Hyderabad Regt-, 
83 


99th Deccan Inf., 47, 49, 50; part in World 
War I, 66, 67 fn-, 75, 76; renamed 5th 
Bn. 19th Hyderabad Regt-, 83 

Hyderabad Regiment, formation of, 

82; 83; renamed The Kumaon Regt-, 
150-151 

1st Bn- (Russell's), 82; part in World War 
II: in Paiforce and N-W-F-P-, 93, 94- 
95; in Burma, 136-143; in Indo-China 
and Indonesia (post-war ops), 144-145; 
renamed Ist Bn- (Russell's) 19th 
Kumaon Regt-, 151 

2nd Bn- (Berar), 83, 85; ops in N.W-F.P., 
95; part in World War II, 111, 112, 120- 
124; post-war ops in Malaya and Indo- 
nesia 147-149; renamed 2nd Bn. 
(Berar) 19th Kumaon Regt-, 151 

3rd Bn-, 83; disbanded, 84 

4th Bn., 83, 84 (bn. Indianized); 85, 86; 
ops in World War II in Malaya and 
Singapore, 100-110 
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5th Bn., 83; disbanded, 84; re-raised, 95; 
becomes Trg. Bn-, 113-114; renamed 5th 
Bn. 19th Kumaon Regt-, 151 

6th Bn-, raised, 95; in N-W-F-P, 96; ops 
in Burma, 142 fn-, 149-150: renamed 6th 
Bn- 19th Kumaon Regt-, 151 

7th Bn-, raised, 96; ops against Hurs in 
Sind, 96-97; renamed 7th Bn- 19th 
Kumaon Regt-, 151 

8th Bn-, raised, 116; ops in Arakan during 
World War II, 116-119, 125-136,141; 
post-war ops in Malaya, 147; renamed 
8th Bn- 19th Kumaon Begt-, 151 


9th Bn., raised, ops in N-W-F-P-, 97; 
renamed 9th Bn- 19th Kumaon Regt., 
151 


10th (Training) Bn- (Russell's), 82, 85; 
expansion, 98; becomes 19th Hyderabad 
Indian Inf- Trg. Centre, 99; becomes 
19th Hyderabad Regtl. Centre, 99fn-; 
114; renamed Kumaon Regtl- Centre, 151 

11th Bn-, L.T-F-; becomes 1 Bihar, 99 

Hyderabad (Sind), 96, 350 
Hyslop, Sir Thomas, 10, 11,15 


Ichhogil Canal, 275, 277, 278, 279 

Ichhogil Hithar, 277 

Igatpuri, 157 

Ijara, 177 

Imam Hanza, 66 

Imphal, 113, 116, 
123, 126, 215, 219 

Inayatpur, 321 

India, 54, 55, 56, 63, 73, 74, 81,,90, 97, 111, 
156, 157, 164, 208, 210, 213; relations 
with China after 1949, 230-233; 256, 
270, 271, 293, 309, 315 331, 340,345 
354 

Indian Air Force, 168, 169, 171, 175, 186, 
197, 198, 199, 202, 206, 228, 315, 316, 
334, 339, 347, 353 

Indian General Service Corps, 100 

Indian Military Academy, 84, 300 

Indian Military Mission in Germany, 204 

Indian National Army _ (I-N-A-), 110, 


121 fn-, 140 
Indian National Congress, 86, 156, 306 
Indian Navy, 228, 316 
Indian Parachute Regt-, 155 
Indianizalion of the Army, 84 


119, 120, 121, 122, 
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Indin, 127 
Indo-China, 90, 101, 104, 144, 145 
Indonesia, 144, 148-149 
Indore, 16, 31 
Indus Rangers, 257 
Indus, river, 74, 243 
Infantry Committee, India, 113, 114 
Infantry School, 294 
Infantry Units, other than Kumaon* 
16/10 Baluch, 125 fn-, 131, 133 
9th Bhopal Infantry, 55 
1 Bihar, 99 
2 Bihar, 185 
3 Bihar, 221 
2 Dogra, 172, 174, 176 fn-, 180, 184, 291 
4 Dogra, 140, 190,191, 192, 193, 194, 241 
242, 243 
8 Dogra, 215 
37 Dogra, 62 
38 Dogra, 79 
41 Dogra, 62 
4/13 Frontier Force Rifles (Dogra Coy.), 
172 
3 Garhwal, 175, 177, 178, 179 
1 Gorkha Rifles, 67 
1/1 Gorkha Rifles, 205 
3/1 Gorkha Rifles, 140, 343 
3 Ghorkha Rifles, 303 
2/3 Gorkha Rifles, 181 fn., 185, 186 
3/3 Gorkha Rifles, 239, 242 
1/4 Gorkha Rifles, 205 
3/4 Gorkha Rifles, 280, 283, 338 
5/5 Gorkha Rifles, 229 
6/5 Gorkha Rifles 215, 261 
3/6 Gorkha Rifles, 152, 157 
1/8 Gorkha Rifles, 233, 244, 246, 248, 280, 
284 


3/8 Gorkha Rifles, 285, 286, 287, 289 
5/8 Gorkha Rifles, 339 

2/9 Gorkha Rifles, 221 

3/9 Gorkha Rifles, 198 

3/10 Gorkha Rifles, 149 

39 Gorkha Rifles Group, 296 

2 Grenadiers, 226 

8 Grenadiers, 341 

3 Guards, 223 

4 Guards, 296 


*Some of the units are now part of the Pakistan Army. 


2 Guides, 69 

8 J. & K. Rifles, 269 

1 Jat (L.I.), 246, 277, 278 

2 Jat, 192, 222, 331, 333, 334 
5 Jat, 201, 244, 250, 330 

6 Jat L.L., 55, 62, 65 

6 Jat, 318, 335 

8 Jat, 345 

9 Jat, 339 

14 Jat, 331 

1 Madras, 177, 180 

2 Para Madras, 181 

3 Madras, 273, 275 

4 Madras, 206 fn-, 273 

7 Madras, 261 

1 Mahar, (M.G.), 167, 177, 192, 199, 246 
3 Mahar (M-G.),206, 269 

7 Mahar, 292 

10 Mahar, 325 

12 Mahar, 345 

3 Para Maratha L- I. (later 2 Para), 202 
6 Maratha LJ., 345 

17 Maratha L.I., 117, 119 

20 Maratha L.I., 325 

114 Maratha, 66 

2 Para, 331 

3 Para, 216, 226 

9 Para Commando, 338, 339 
1 Para Punjab (later 1 Para) 167, 169, 
- 187,,188, 199, 200, 205, 206 
2/2 Punjab, 125, 133, 191, 192, 199, 201 
5/2 Punjab, 101, 105, 107, 108 
3 Punjab, 325 

7 Punjab, 279 

2/8 Punjab, 136, 138, 139 

5/8 Punjab, 159 

14 Punjab, 150 

5/14 Punjab, 108 

7/16 Punjab, 134 

19 Punjab, 296 

19th Punjabis, 78 

23 Punjab, 347 

24 Punjab, 65 

1 Rajput, 191, 192, 202 

2 Rajput, 234 

11 Rajput, 59 

22 Rajput, 330 


In some cases Old designa- 


tions, used before the many reorganizations that the Indian Army has gone through, 
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2 Raj. Rif., 91,190,192, 195,199, 201, 
203,206, 207, 256 
5 Raj. Rif., 205 fn. 
6 Raj Rif-, 172, 174, 175, 180 
7 Raj. Rif-, 331, 332, 334 
1 Sikh., 165, 167, 170, 171, 172, 174, 
175 
3 Sikh, 287, 289 
4 Sikh, 236, 240 
7 Sikh, 180, 185 
45th Sikh, 66 
21/54 Sikh, 67 
Swai Man Guards, 181 
Influenza epidemic, 78 fn-, 79 fn. 
Iran, see Persia 
Iraq (Mesopotamia), 57, 58, 59, 60,65, 
66, 72, 73, 85, 89, 90, 93 
Irrawaddy, 128, 136, 137 
Ismail-di-Dheri, 286 
Ismailia, 93 
Israel, 315 
Issac Swu, 297 
Istabulat, 73 
Istanbul, 72 
Italy, 54, 87, 88, 115 


Jabalpur, 31, 67, 75, 79, 95 

Jacob, 2/Lt. J-, (Int. Corps), 347 

Jadav, Lt.-Col-, 191 

Jaffa, 67 

Jagjivan Ram, 315 

Jagmal, Nk-, 134,135 

Jahangir, Emperor, 194 fn- 

lai Narain, C-Q-M-H-, 253 

Jaipur, 217, 219 

Jaisalmer, 347, 348 

Jaitly, Capt- V-K-, 328 

JAK Force, 170, 180, 190, 193 

Jakphang, 298 

Jalara, 281, 282 

Jalgaon, 26 

Jalna, 17, 48 

Jamalpur, 331 

Jammu, 187, 188, 189,190,195,201,261, 

267, 270, 340 

Jammu “Kashmir, 160, 163, 164, 165, 168, 
170, 180, 189, 197, 203, 208, 210, 213, 
217, 243, 256, 258, 266, 270, 271,272, 
286, 337, 340, 354 
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Jammu and Kashmir Militia, 232, 244 
Jamod, 26 
Jamrud, 80 
Jamuna, river, 12, 34 
Jandola, 76 
Jangaon, 163 
Jangla, 331 
Japan, 54, 87, 95, 100, 105, 154 
Japanese Army, 90 
Japanese Formations and Units 
15th Army, 128 
25th Army, 101 
2 Div., 126 
5 Div., 101 
15 Div-, 121 
18 Div-, 102 
31 Div-, 121 
33 Div-, 120, 121 
54 Div-, 126, 128, 133 
55 Div-, 126 
Yamamoto Force, 121, 124 
Sakura Detachment, 126 
Matsu Detachment, 134 
154 Regimental Gp-, 130, 141 
Jaranwali Gali, 306 
Jasbir Singh, 2/Lt-, 300, 312, 313 
Jasbir Singh, 2/Lt-, 318 
Jask, 59 
Jat Regt-, 83, 151 
Jatar, Maj. (later Brig-) R- V., 246, 337, 
348, 350 
Jats, 44, 83, 151 
Jatta, 76 
Jatwal Majhla, 341 
Jaurian, 272, 280, 338 
Jaurian Heights, 269 
Java, 111, 159 
Jeet Singh, Jem- (later Sub-), 191, 209 
Jelep La, 336 
Jenkins, Capt- R-A-, 85 
Jerusalem, 67 
Jessami, 229 
Jessore, 315,330 
Jesudas, Maj-, 319, 334 
Jetli, 2/Lt- N-D-, 288 
Jhalas (Punch area), 261,268, 290, 306 
Jhangar, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 202, 
205, 267, 270 
Jhansi, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 73, 160 
Jhansi Day, 34 
Jhelum, 85, 189 
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Jhelum, river, 176, 177 

Jhelum Valley, see, Kashmir Valley 

Jhenida, 330 

Jhhika Galj, 207, 208 

Jilani, Lt. (later Maj-Gen-) M-G-, 102, 
107, 227 

Jindal, 2/Lt. P K-, 229 

Jindrah, 306, 337 

Jinnah, M-A-, 156, 164 

Jintur, 40 

Jitendra Singh, Maj., 339 

Jitra, 105 

Jodh Singh, Sep., 187 

Jodha, Capt. B-S-, 300, 314 

Jodhpur, 253, 307, 337, 350 

Joginder Lai, Capt-, 327, 330 

Johan van Older Barnevelt (Netherland 
ship), 147 

John Company, 5 fn. 

Jones, Capt., 10 

Jordan, 57 

Jorhat, 215, 222, 229 

Joseph, Lt.-Col- A-E,, 269 

Joshi, Lt-Col. B C-, 229 

Joshi, Maj. J D-, 328, 329 

Joshi, 2/Lt. JP-, 264, 287 

Joshi, 2/Lt. (later Capt.) P-, 298, 302 

Joshimath, 256 

Jullundur, 158 

Jumma Gawar, 256 

Jumma Mohammed, 184 

Jumna (Indian sloop), 130 

Jura, bridge, 286. 287, 289 

Jutogh (Simla Hills), 215 

Juzak, 78 


Kabaw Valley, 119, 121 

Kabul Singh, Jem-, 108 

Kabza, 220 

Kach, 76 

Kachins, 139 

Kachreal, 338, 339 

Kagera, 56 

Kahao, 238 

Kailash (Point 7710), 203, 204, 205, 206, 
208 

Kailashahar, 310 

Kain Basan, 206 

Kaink, 280 
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Kajlial, 345, 346, 347 

Kajuri Kach, 76 

Kak, 75 

Kakar, 2/Lt. R.K., 301 

Kakkar, 279 

Kakri Nulla, 320 

Kalal, 190 

Kalam, 27 

Kalandan Valley, 133 

Kalemyo, 136 

Kalidhar, 260 fn., 269, 281 

Kalith, 280 

Kalpi, 31, 34, 35, 36 

Kalsian 225 

Kalu, Chak, 294 

Kalyani, 292 

Kalyanpur, 314 

Kalwant Singh, Maj.-Gen- 

Gen.), 170,190, 191, 192 

Kama, 141 

Kamalpur, 331 

Kaman Gosha Gala, 190, 191,:260 

Kaman Singh, Lt-Col-, 224 

Kamarkhali Ghat, 330 

Kameng Division, 233 

Kampar, 106 

Kampong Slim, 108 

Kanara, 190 

Kanbyin, 119, 131 

KanchingT 220 

Kandi, 291 

Kangaw, 128, 130-135, 141, 256 

Kanghmun, 296 

Kangyigon, 141 

Kani, 133, 134 

Kanial Di Gali, 201 

Kanpur, 212 

Kanlha, 131 

Kanzalwan, 295, 306 

Kapur, Capt- (later Brig-), T.B., 147, 191, 
194, 204, 205, 227 

Kapurthala, 294, 299 

Karachi, 59, 75, 76, 96, 160 

Karaian, 195 

Karakoram, 243, 244 

Karalpura, 264, 265 

Karam Singh, Nk,, 187 

Karao Ti (nulla), 237 

Karaoti, 238 

Karen Hills, 124 

Karens, 125 


(later Lt. 
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Kargil, 243, 270 

Karianwala, 339 

Karimganj, 312 

Karir, river, 341 

Karki, Maj. D.S., 291 

Karnala, 19 

Karotana Khurd, 345 

Karra, 16 

Kartar Singh, L/Nk., 291 

Karu, 292 

KarunaKaran, Capt. N-P. (Arty-), 288, 
289 

Kashinagar, 320 

Kashmir Inf., 206 

Kashmir Valley, 171, 187, 194, 224,243, 
257, 260, 263, 270, 280, 284, 315 

Kasire, 345, 346 

Kasur, 275, 283 

Kataria, Capt- J., 334 

Kataria, Lt. (later Brig.) KS-, 
191 fn-, 192 fn-, 193, 255, 272, 274 

Kataria Choti, 192 

Katha, 136 

Kathe Ka Par, 353 

Katoch, Brig. J.C., 167 

Katora Dhak, 191 

Kaul, Lt-Gen. B.M., 234, 240 

Kauri Pass, 256 

Kaw, 133 

Kazipara, 310 

Keelor, Sqn-Ldr-, T-, 339 

Keisalam, 296 

Kemtali, 317 

Kennedy, Maj. J J-, 41 

Kergi, 75 

Keri, 281, 282 

Kermanshah, 91. 

Keshar Singh, Nk-, 306 

Keshomi, 299 

Ketereh, 104 

Khab, 294 

Khadimain, 73 

Khag, 267 

"Khalid Force' (Pak guerillas), 264, 266 

Khalil, 177 

Khalra, 275 

Khammamett, 163 

Khamsom, 229 

Khan Baghdadi, 64, 65, 212 

Khan, Liaquat Ali, 213 

Khandesh, 17, 27 


159, 
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Khanduri, Capt. (later Brig.) P-N., 184 

Khanetar, 198 

Khanna, Maj- B-M-, 288 

Khanna, Lt- (later Lt -Gen ) M-M-, 102 fn-, 
170, 172, 175, 178, 181, 182, 184,214, 
301 

Khanna, 2/Lt. S-, 278, 279 

Kharasom, 229 

Kharda, battle of, 6 

Khare, 2/Lt. I.D., 285 

Kharotar-Khetwo Ro, road to, 348 

Khati, Capt- M-P-S., 313 

Khatir Nar, 184 

Khatri, Lt- (later Maj.) A-S,, 241, 243, 352 

Khatri, Capt. RS-, 301 

Kharda, 294 

Khazan Singh, Sub., 145 

Khem Karan, 275, 283, 284, 294 

Khorpara, 224 

Khowai, 314 

Khudei Khunou, 122 

Khulna, 330 

Khunta, 317 

Khurramshahr, 91 

Khush Wakt-ul-Mulk, Lt-, 102 fn- 

Khwash, 77 

Khyber Pass, 80, 95 

Kibithoo, 235, 236, 237 

Kifri, 74, 93 

Kilimanjaro, 55 

Kindat, 41 

Kingarban, 74 

King's colours, 300 

King's commissioned 
(K-C-I.0.s), 84 

Kirkee, 12 

Kirkuk, 74, 93 

Kirkwood, Maj. W-C-, 23, 64 

Kishan Chand, Nk- (4/13 FF- Rifles), 187 

Kishan Singh, L/Hav., 313, 314 

Kishan Singh, Nb-Sub-, 327 

Kishangarh, 347, 348 

Kishenganga, 270, 285, 286, 288 

Kitchener, Lord, 47 

Klang, 147 


Koch, Lt.-Col- E M., 116 
Kohat, 94 

Kohima, 116, 121, 123, 219, 221 
Kohri, Maj- G-S., 203 

Koio, 221 

Kokngai, 229 
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Kolhapur 4, 

Konyaks, 219 

Kopaldrug, 19 

Kopra, 176, 177-179 

Korea, 223, 233 

Koregaon, 12 

Kosygin, A.N., 293 

Kot, 189 

Kota Bharu, 100, 101, 103, 104 
Kotah-Ka-Serai, 37 

Koteri, 194 

Kothi Dhar, 192 

Kotli, 188, 189, 206, 263, 267 
Kotsenyu, 221 

Krahom, 171 

Krawnaon, river, see 'Lohit' 
Krian, river, 105 

Krishna, Lt-Col. N-S-, 221 
Krishna, river, 12 
Krishnanagar, 292 

Kroh, 105 

Kuala Kangsar, 105, 146 
Kuala Lipis, 104 

Kuala Lumpur, 101, 146, 147 
Kuantan, 101 

Kudaung, 126, 127 

Kufa, 74 

Kukiyal Kalan, 343, 344 
Kukiyal Khurd, 343 

Kukiyal Majhla, 343, 344 
Kumaon, 3, 67, 71 

Kumaon Day, 33, 151 
Kumaon Hill (Point 9013), 286 
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Kumaon Regiment, 3, 4, 9, 10, 12; seniority 


(leaves the Regt., becomes 3 Para); 300, 
304 


2 Kumaon (Berar), 7 fn., 24 fn-, 33 fn., 


—_ 


3 Kumaon (Rifles), 


4 


5 


157, 186, 215, 217, 222 (becomes 100% 
Kumaoni), 225, 229, 256, 291, 300, 305; 
in Indo-Pak Conflict—1971, 337, 344-345 
Kumaon Rifles (earlier 4/39 Garhwal 
Rifles, 4/39 Kumaon Rifles and 1/50 
Kumaon Rifles); raised, 67; in battle 
of Sharon, 68-71; 72; 2nd En- raised, 
operates in N-W-F-P-, 79-80 ; 82 fn-, 83, 
85, 86; part in World War II, 89-93 ; 
124 ; post-war ops in Malaya, 145-147 ; 
158, 159 ; ops in J. & K-, 189-197, 199- 
209 ; 211; designation changes to 3 
Kumaon (Rifles), 212 

212, 213, 215, 217, 
224, 255; part in Indo-Pak Conflict— 
1965, 266-268, 280-283; 294, 295,305, 
309, 310, 317; ops in Bangladesh, 319- 
322, 331 

Kumaon, 9, 24 fn-, 34 fn-, 127 fn-; re- 
constituted, 151-152; 157, 158; ops in 
defence of Kashmir Valley, 167-172, 
174-187; 214, 217, 224; in Gaza, 226; 
first unit to receive new colours after 
Independence, 227; part in Indo-Pak 
Conflict—1965,258, 261, 264, 265, 284- 
289; 294, 299-300, 301, 309, 310; ops on 
Bangladesh border, 312-313: ops in 
Bangladesh, 324-325; 336 fn. 

Kumaon, 9, 24 fn-, disbanded, 154; 
re-raised, 232; 256, 291, 294, 306; in 
Indo-Pak Conflict—1971, 337, 345-347 


Kumaon_ Regimental 


of certain units, 24 fn., 54, 71; Hydera- 
bad Regiment renamed as, 150-151; app- 
raisal : of part in World War II, 154-155; 
in J- & K- ops, 208; 211; receives Rus- 
sell's silver, 218; receives new colours, 
300-301; adopts one war-cry, 302; Naga 
Regt- affiliated to, 303; achievements 
summed up, 355-356 

Centre, 3, 10, 152, 
153,155,158, 159, 160, 189, 211, 213, 
218, 223, 225-226, 233, 301, 307,355, 
356 


1 Para Kumaon, 155, 159-160; ops in 
defence of Kashmir, 165, 167, 168, 170, 
171, 172, 174; ops in Punch, 197, 198, 
199-201, 205-208; 212, 213, 215-216 


7 Kumaon; 


6 Kumaon, 160, 163, 203, 214, 217, 219; 
222 (becomes 100% Kumaoni); 224- 
225; 229; 234-243 (Kibithoo-Walong ops 
against the Chinese); 256; in Indo-Pak 
Conflict—1965, 277-279; 293, 294, 295, 
306; in Indo-Pak Conflict—1971, 337, 
340-344 

disbanded, 154; re-raised, 
233; 256, 292, 295, 306; in Indo-Pak 
Conflict—1971, 337, 338-340 


8 Kumaon; ceases to exist, 152; 157; re- 


raised, 255; 256, 258, 260, 261; in Indo- 
Pak Conflict—1965, 264, 265, 266, 284, 
286; 295, 306, 309, 336 


9 Kumaon, 153 fn-, disbanded, 154; re- 


raised, 255; 256; in Indo-Pak Conflicf.- 
1965, 272-275; 294, 298, 306, 309; in 
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clashes on Bangladesh border, 310, 312; 
ops in Bangladesh, 317-319, 320, 334- 
336 
11 Kumaon; raised, 256; part in Indo- 
Pak Conflict—1965, 286, 291; 306, 309, 
336 
12 Kumaon, raised, 293-294; 307, 309, 310; 
in clashes on Bangladesh border, 314; 
ops in Bangladesh, 317, 322-324, 331, 
332, 333, 334, 336 
13 Kumaon; raised, 212; 214, 215, 217, 
221-222; becomes 100% Ahir, 222-223; 
ops in Goa, 228; ops against the 
Chinese at Chushul-Rezang La, 244-254; 
292, 295, 296, 297, 307; in Indo-Pak 
Conflict—1971, 337, 347-350 
14 Kumaon (Gwalior) (earlier 4 Gwalior 
Inf.); integration with Kumaon Regt-, 
216; 217, 225, 255, 258, 260-261; in 
Indo-Pak Conflict—1965, 268-269, 290- 
291; 294,297-298, 300, 302, 304, 307, 
309, 310; in clashes on Bangladesh 
border, 311, 312,; ops in Bangladesh, 
317-319, 333, 335, 336 
15 Kumaon (Indore) (earlier Indore 
Infantry); integration with Kumaon 
Regt-, 216; 217, 219-222, 258, 260; in 
Indo-Pak Conflict—1965, 269-271, 280, 
283-284; 294, 297-299, 300, 302; in 
Indo-Pak Conflict—1971, 337, 350-354 
16 Kumaon; raised, 294; 295, 305, 309, 
310, 336 
17 Kumaon; raised as 31 Kumaon and ops 
in Mizo Hills, 296; renamed 17 Kuma- 
on, 296; 309, 310; ops in Bangladesh, 
325-330 
111 Inf. Bn. (T.A.), 215,232 
Kumaon War Memorial, 356 
Kumaonis, 67, 83, 151, 216, 222, 303 
Kumar, Lt.-Col. (later Brig.) I-R-, 337 
Kun Chaung, 142 
Kunarpur, 345 
Kunch, 34 
Kunda, 27 
Kundu, Capt. S.KS., (A-M-C-), 289 
Kunzuru, Lt.-Col- J-N., 2f6 
Kurds, 74, 93 
Kuripara, 331 
Kushalpur, 345 
Kushtia, 330 
Kut-al Amara, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 73, 74 
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Kyaukme, 137, 139 
Kyaukpyu, 126 
Kyaukse, 140 
Kyweguseik, 130 
Kywethe, 141 


Lachham Singh, Sub.-Maj-, 288, 289 

Lachhipura, 176, 179, 180 

Lachmaya, 26 

Ladakh, 231, 232, 233, 243, 244, 246, 248, 
253, 266, 267, 294, 306 

'Ladders' (Walong), 236, 240 

Lagyap, 292 

Lahore, 272, 277 

Lahore Sector, 275, 277-279, 280 

Lakaband, 79 

Lake Beale, 158 

Lake Tanganayika, 57 

Lake Victoria, 57 


Lakha Singh, Lt.-Col. (later Col.), 299, 
300, 310 

Lakhya, river, 315, 331 

Laksham, 318, 319, 320, 331, 332 

Laksham Khola, 330 

Lakshmi Bai, Rani, 30, 33, 34, 36, 37 

Lakuma, 294 

Lai, Sepoy R.M., 135 

Laldighi, 330 

Laleali, 261 fn-, 269 

Lalgola, 310 

Lallen, 296 

Lalmai, 318, 334 

Lalru, 272 

Lam, 291 


Lamba, Maj. (later Lt.-Col.) B-S-, 323 
Lamba, Capt. M-BS-, 224 
Landikotal, 95 

Lang, Lt.-Col- E.M., 67 

Langar, 190, 191 

Langat, river, 147 

Lanjot, 260 

Laroka, track, 191 

Larride, Capt., 9, 15 

Lashio, 136 

Latham, Lt.-Col- A-, 67 

Lawder, Lt.-Col. R-J-F-A., 147 
Lawrence, T.E-, 57 

Laxmi Datt Pathak, Nb--Sub., 335 
Laxmi Narain, Hav-, 349 
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Lebanon,57 

Ledo, 136 

Leech, Lt-Col-, ABR-, 95 

Leh, 243, 244, 246 

Leikkan, 140 

Lenggong, 146 

Lhasa, 231 

Libya, 89 

Lila Dhar, Sep., 329 

Lilabari, 235 

Limber Nulla, 177, 178, 179 

Lind, Capt., 107 

Lingah, 59 

Lipa Valley, 285 

Lisirian, 217 

Loch, Lt-Col. (later Col.) L.J-C, 145, 160, 
211 

Lockchao, 124 

Loha Katha, 205 

Lohit, river (Krawnaon), 234, 235, 236, 237, 
239, 242 

Longchang, 220 

Longchung, 229 

Longewala, 347, 348 

Longju, 232 

Longmisa, 229 

Lopoke, 275, 279 

Loralai, 79 

Lothas, 221, 222 

Loughlin, 2/Lt-, 107 

Lubembe, 56 

Lucknow, 37 

Lumami, 222 

Lumut, 146 

Lungkam, 220, 222 

Lungsa, 221 

Lungthu, 307 

Luquait, 66 


Lushai, Maj. K-, 311, 312 


Maan, Lt- D-S-, 86 

Macaulay, T B., Lord, 254 
MacArthur, General D-, 154 fn- 
Macdonald, Maj-Gen- J B-, 155, 159 
MacDowell, Col-, 17 

Machang, 104 

Machhike, 283 

Macquoid, Lt-, 35 

Madanpur, 32, 33 
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Madarpur, 199 

Madho Ram, Maj-, 123 

Madho Singh, C-Q.M.H-, 261 

Madho Singh, Jem-, 208 

Madhopur, 272 

Madhumati, 330 

Madhya Bharat Forces, 216 

Madiah, Lt-Col- C-N-, 234, 237, 240, 242 
Madra, Capt- V-K-, 299 

Madras, 5, 11, 30, 45, 135, 147, 149, 150 
Madras Army, 31 

Madraz, 94, 95 

Magam, 168, 169, 281 

Magura, 330 

Mag we, 140 

Magyichaung, 127 

Mahadapur, 19 

Mahajan, Lt.-Col- (later Brig ) RN, 298, 
302, 303, 310 

Mahar, Maj- J-S-, 200, 208 

Maharajke, 272-274 

Maharajpur, 195, 200 

Mahe, 228 

Mahendra Singh, Maj., 313, 314 
Mahendro Ropar, 353 

Maheshpur, 326 

Mahmudiyah, 74 

Mahor, 40 

Mahsuds, 76, 94, 95 

Mahura‘172, 175, 176, 177,178,179 180, 
181, 184, 185, 224 

Maibi Khunou, 122, 123 

Maira, 261, 269 

Maitra, Maj. A.R., 174, 178 fn. 
Majid, Capt- (later Maj.-Gen-) 
102 fn-, 336 fn- 

Majlispur, 320 

Makasar, 145 

Makot, 202 

Malakand, 76 

Malakh Daurs, 94 

Malane, 345 

Malaya, 100-101; opsin, 101-109, 111, 141, 
143-148; 154 

Malaya Command, 101, 102 
Malcolm, Capt. (later Brig.-Gen- 
John, 8, 11, 12, 15 

Malegaon, 12, 16, 17, 30 

Malhar Rao Holkar II, 15 

Malik, Maj.-Gen. A-H-, 263 
Malik, Capt. M-K-, 349 


M-L, 


Sir) 
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Malik, Lt.-Col- Sadiq Mohd-, 350 
Malino, 145 

Malir, 159 

Malkapur, 12 

Malpur, 258, 269, 280 

Malwa, 15, 31 

Man Kameshwar Temple, 356 

Man Singh, Hav., 127 

Man Singh, Rfn-, 209 

Man Singh, Sep., 198 

Mana Pass, 256 

Manachipett, 26 

Manani, 282 

Manawar, 270, 271 

Manawar Tawi, 271, 338, 339, 340 
Mandalay, 40, 136, 137, 139, 140 
Mandiala, 269, 270, 271, 337, 338, 339 
Mandsaur, 31 
Manekshaw 
302, 331 
Mangal Singh, Sep., 208 

Mangmethang, 220 

Mangs, 44 

Mani Chand, Sub., 187 

Manipur, 40, 218, 229 

Manipur Road, 221 

Manjh, 279 

Mankotia, Maj. (later Lt.-Col.) P.C., 326, 
328, 329 

Manmad, 157 

Manmukh, 325 

Manohar Singh, Capt., 274 

Manoharpur, 318 

Manu, 310 

Mao Maram, 229 

Mao Tse-tung, 230 

Maraora, 33 

Marath, Maj: A.T., 321 

Marathas, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 15,16,26,36, 
216 


Maree (tribe), 77 
Maromi, 222 

Marpara, 296 

Marwab, Capt. B.C., 302 
Mary, Queen Empress, 49 
Mashhad, 78, 79 
Masimpur, 295 

Master, Brig. B.F., 269 
Mata Din, Sub., 134, 135 
Matabhanga, river, 330 


Gen- (later F-M.) S.H.F.J. 
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Mathur, Capt. (later Lt.-Col.) R.K., 240, 
243 

Mathura, 217, 224 

Matrial, 340 

Mattewala, 270 

Matuse, 154 

Maulvi Bazar, 317, 324 

Maungdaw, 115, 117, 125 

Mawa Khad, 281 

Maxwell, Lt.-Col., 34 

Maxwell, Lt.-Col. D.W., 79 

Maymyo, 140 
Maynamati, 
333-336 
Mayne, Brig., 27 

Mayu Peninsula, 116, 126, 127 

Mayu Range, 116, 117 

McMahon Line, 234, 236, 237 
McMahon Ridge, 236, 237 

Meerut, 277 

Meghna Bulge, 316, 317 

Meghna, river, 315, 316, 322, 324, 331 
Megiddo, 71 

Meherpur, 330 

Mehidpur, 12, 15, 19, 31, 355 
Mehlwan, 343 

Mehra, Lt.-Col. B.C., 344 

Mehra, Lt.-Col. J.R., 216 

Mehta, Capt., 107 

Mehta, Capt. K.S., 333 

Mehta, 2/Lt. O.C., 275 

Mehta, Maj. S.C., 336 fn. 

"Melrose', 130,131, 132, 133,134 
Mendhar, 188, 199, 200, 201, 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, 267, 291 

Menon, V.K.K., 239 

Menzies, Maj. V.G., 63 

Merangkong, 219, 220, 221, 229 
Mesopotamia, see Iraq 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles, 23, 24, 25, 
Mhov, 30, 31, 49, 294, 297 

Mian Bazar, 317, 319, 320, 322 
Middle East, 57-74, 81, 88-93, 100, 111 
Midway, 113 

"Milford', 130 

Minbu, 41, 128 

Mingin, 41 

Mingladon, 150 

Mintainbin, 41 

Minto, Lord, 4 8 

Mir Qamar-ud-din, 3, 4, 5 


317, 319, 324, 331, 332, 
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Mirali, 96 

Miran Sahib, 306, 337 

Miranshah, 94 

Mirpur, 187, 189, 202 

Mirzapur, 11 

Misamari, 310 

Mitapukur, 330 

Miyazaki, Lt.-Gen., 128, 130, 134 
Mizo Hills, 295,296, 297 

Mizo National Army (M.N.A.), 295 
Mizo National Front (M.N.F.), 295 
Mizoram, 297, 307, 310 

Mizos, 295, 296-297 (ops against), 300 
Moel, 260,270 

Moffat, Lt.-Col. J., 91 

Moghul Empire, 3, 5 

Mogok, 136, 137, 139 

Mohammed Khel, 94 

Mohan Lai, Sub., 297 fn. 

Mohan Ran, Nk., 311 

Mohan Singh, Sub., 184 

Mohan Singh Basera, Sub., 344 
Mohinder Singh, Jem-, 136 
Mohmands, 45, 94 

Mohri, 224 

Mokal, 337 

Mokokchung, 220, 229, 299 
Molungyim Chen, 220 

Mombasa, 55, 56 

Mon, 297, 300 (temple at) 
Mongmit, 137, 139 

Morar, 36, 37 

Moril, 145 

Mornington, Lord, see Wellesley 
Morris, Lt.-Col., 114 

"Mortar Mound' (Walong), 241, 242 
Mosul, 63, 90, 92 

Mountbatten, Admiral Lord, 114, 115, 145, 
156, 160, 165 

Mountbatten, Lady, 139 

Mowu Angami, 297 

Mozaffri (troopship), 226 
Mubariz-ud-daulah, 25 
Mudafarganj, 319, 320 

Mudelil, 66 

Mugger Hill (Chushul), 246, 248, 252 
Mujhpathar, 281 
Mujibur.Rahman, Sheikh, 308 
Mukti Bahini, 308, 309, 312, 314, 320, 323, 
333 

Mukut Singh, Lt.-Col., 295 
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Muller, Lt.-Col. R.C., 136 

Multan, 75 

Muni Lal Mahto, Sep. (A.M.C.) 313 
Munshi, Maj.-Gen, S.Y., 301 
Murray, Maj.-Gen. Sir J.W., 49 
Murree, 263 

Murtaza, 76 

Murti Camp, 305 

Musaib, 93 

Mussalmans from U.P., 44, 83, 355 
Mustafapur, 335 

Mutinies in East India Company's 
Armies, 29 
Mutiny of 1857; 
Hyderabad Contingent, 
tioned, 39, 43 

Muttin Khel, 77 
Muzaffarabad, 165, 180 
Mwanza, 56 

Myaungyogyi, 143 

Myebon, 128, 130 
Myitkyina, 136 fn 

Myitson, 137-139, 145 
Myohaung, 126,130 
Mysore, 4, 6, 8 


outbreak, 29; part of 
30-38; men- 


Nablus, 70 

Naeem, Lt.-Col- S.M-, 333 

Naft Shah, 91 

Naga Hills District, 218, 219, 221 

Naga Hills-Tuensang Area (N-H-T-A-), 
221,228 

Naga Home Guard (N-H-G-), 219, 220 
Nagaiand; state formed, 297; ops against 
‘underground' Nagas, 297-300; 302 
Nagaiand Interim Body, 229 

Naga People's Convention, 221, 228, 302 
Naga Regt., raised, 302-304; 309; ops on 
Bangladesh border, 310-311 ; ops in 
Bangladesh, 330 

Naga revolt, 218-219; trouble continues, 
228-229 

Nagasaki, 143 

Naghun, 206 

Nagpur, 12, 14, 15, 16, 19, 26, 159 

Naiks, 9, 18 

Nain Singh, L/Nk-, 208 

Nair, Lt.-Col. M-K,, 337 

Nairobi, 55 
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Najlechak, 280 

Nam Ti (nulla), 238 

Namgia, 294 

Namka Chu, 234 

Nammeik Chaung, 137, 138 

Namsaw, 139 

Nana Sahib, 30 

Nand Kishore, Sub-, 288, 289 

Nanda Devi (peak), 223 

Nandan Singh, L/Hav,, 313 

Nanded, 18, 27 

Nangapar, 181 

Nangatak, 181 

Nanjappa, Capt. K-P-, 301, 314 

Naosaji (Naik), 18-19 

Naoshera, 188, 189, 190,191, 192,193, 194, 
195, 202, 205, 208, 256, 270, 290 

Napier, Brig-Gen. (later Lord), 37 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 8 

Nar Singh, Nk., 183 

Narain Singh, Jem-, 194 

Narain Singh, Nk., 332 

Narayan Singh, Sub-, 299 

Narendar Kumar, Capt- 
223 

Narendra Singh, Capt- (later Maj-), 288, 
299,314 

Narmada, 11,15 

Narnala, 16 

Narpat Singh, L/Nk-, 298 

Narsampet, 164 

Natore, 315 

Narut, 32, 33 

Nasirabad, 74. 76 

Nasiryeh, 66, 74 

Nasir-ud-daulah Farkhundah Ali 
25 

Nastachhun Pass, 261, 285 

Nathal, 282 

Nathan, 260, 269 

Nathu La, 256, 292, 295 

National Defence College, 227 

Natmauk, 140 

Naugam, 261, 265, 266, 295 

Nauria Ram, Sub-, 136 

Naushara, 177, 178 

Nayal, Capt- R-S-, 280 

Nawabganj, 327 

Nawrondaung, 125 

Naya Chor, 350, 353,354 

Neemuch, 30 


(later Lt--Col-), 


Khan, 
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Negi, Maj. B.S., 328 

Negi, Maj. N-S,, 318,319 

"Negi Force’, 319 

Nehr-el-Faliq, 69 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 86, 165, 181, 211, 226, 
228, 230, 239, 302 

Nehru, R-K-, 226 

Nehru-Liaquat Pact, 215, 256 

Nepal, 3, 67 

Netar Singh, Nb-Sub., 327, 328 

Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, 
Korea, 223 

Neuve Chapelle, 55 

New Misamari, 256, 305 

New Zealand, 239 

Niazi, Lt.-Gen. A-A-K-, 315, 331, 336 

Nicholas, Tsar, 53 

Nihal Singh, Sep., 253 

Nili Kach, 76 

Ninety Hill (Point 9000), 236 

Nirmal, 40 

Nirojal, 195, 203 

Nirvair Singh, Capt-, 181, 185, 186 

Nixon, Gen- Sir J-, 60 fn- 

Nizam Ali, 5 

Nizam of Hyderabad, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 
18, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 43, 46, 48, 163 

Nizam's Army, 6, 9, 10, 11, 25 

Nizam's Contingent; takes part in the 
battle of Seringapatam, 8; its poor state, 
8; reforms and improvement, 10; in war 
against Pindaris, 11-17; restores law and 
order in Nizam's dominions, 18-20; 
welfare measures introduced, 21-22; se- 
parate artillery and engineer corps for- 
med, 22 ; divided into two commands, 
22; reorganization by Metcalfe, 23; 
seniority of units, 24 fn- ; Policing of 
the Nizam's dominions, 25; becomes 
part of Company's Army as Hydera- 
bad Contingent, 28 

Units before Metcalfe's reorganization : 

Reformed Horse, 18, 19, 22 
Ist Bn-, Russell's Bde-;9, 10, 15 17, 18, 
19; becomes Ist Regt-, Nizam's Inf., 24 
2nd Bn-, Russell's Bde-, 9, 10, 15, 17, 
18, 19; becomes 2nd Regt-, Nizam's 
Inf., 24 


1st Berar Inf., 10, 18; becomes 
Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24 
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2nd Berar Inf., 10; becomes 4th Regt., 
Nizam's Inf., 24 

3rd Berar Inf., 10, 18; becomes 5th Regt., 
Nizam's Inf., 24 

4th Berar Inf., 10, 16; becomes 6th Regt., 
Nizam's Inf., 24 

1st Regt., Salabat Khan's Ellichpur Bde., 
becomes 7th Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24 

2nd Regt., Salabat Khan's Ellichpur Bde., 
becomes 8th Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24 

Infantry unitsafter Metcalfe's reorganiza- 
tion : 

Ist Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24, 26, 27; be- 
comes Ist Inf., Hyderabad Contingent, 
28 

2nd Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24, 26, 27; be- 
comes 2nd Inf., Hyderabad Contingent, 
28 

3rd Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24, 27; becomes 
3rd Inf., Hyderabad Contingent, 28 

4th Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24; becomes 4th 
Inf., Hyderabad Contingent, 28 

5th Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24, 26; disban- 
ded, 28 

6th Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24; disbanded, 
28 

7th Regt-, Nizam's Inf., 24, 26, 27; be- 
comes 5th Inf., Hyderabad Contingent, 
28 

8th Regt., Nizam's Inf., 24, 26, 27; be- 
comes 6th Inf., Hyderabad Contingent, 
28 


Noakhali, 156 

Norfolk (Br. Cruiser), 148 

North Africa, 89, 115 

North-East Frontier Agency (N.E.F.A.), 
see Arunachal 

Northern Combat Area Command 
(N.C.A.C.), 136, 139 

North-West Frontier, 45, 59, 74, 75, 76, 79, 
80, 85, 93-97, 157, 164 

Norway, 88 

Nowah, 18-19,137 

Nowgong, 30, 59 

Nowshera, 75, 76 

Nur Jahan, Empress, 194 fn. 

Nuranang, 307 

Nurkhwat, 178 

Nushki, 77 


Olive Green Dress, 117, 155 
Operation 
'Dash', 126 
'Easy', 204-208 
'Golmal', 222 
'Grand-Slam' (Pak), 270, 271, 272 
‘Grain Ships' 159, 160 
‘Gulab’, 199-201 
'Jhoom', 222 
"Madhu', 222 
‘Overlord’ 115 
'"Raji', 219 
'Siano', 222 
'Vijay' (Jhangar), 190,191, 192 
'Vijay' (liberation of Goa), 227-228 
"Wodehouse', 222 
‘OP Hill' (Punch-Rajauri Sector), 291 
Orah, 63 
Orai, 34 
Orange Hill, 192 
Orr, Maj. W.A., 31, 32, 34, 35, 36 
Oudh, 30 


Pacific Ocean, 111, 113 
Padam Singh, Maj. (later Brig.), 158, 170, 
186, 211 
Padang, 149 
Pagowal, 274, 275 
Paiforce792, 93 
Pail, 283 
Pakhtoons, 93-94 
Pakistan, 156, 157, 158, 164, 187, 189, 195, 
203, 208, 210, 213, 221, 227, 228, 256, 
257, 258, 261, 263, 267, 269, 270, 271, 
289, 293, 294, 296, 304, 305, 308, 309, 
310, 314, 315, 316, 337, 339, 345, 354 
Pakistan Air Force, 267, 286, 292, 314, 316, 
339, 343, 345 
Pakistan Army, formations and units 
I Corps, 340 
1 Armd. Div., 283 
8 Inf. Div., 258 
9 Inf. Div-, 315 
12 Inf. Div., 263 
14 Inf. Div., 315 
16 Inf. Div-, 315 
18 Inf. Div-, 347 
23 Inf. Div-, 339 
36 Inf. Div-, 315 
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39 Inf. Div-, 315, 322 
26 Inf. Bde., 340 
51 Inf. Bde., 347 
53 Inf- Bde., 317, 319 
117 Inf. Bde., 317, 335 
3 A-K. Bn., 179 
5 A-K. Bn., 179 
II A-K- Bn., 290 
13 A-K. Bn-, 338 
19 A.K. Bn., 265 
21 A.K. Bn., 333 
23 A-K. Bn., 264, 285,289 
8 Baluch, 327 
11 Baluch, 277 
15 Baluch, 333 
39 Baluch, 332, 333 
13 Frontier Force Regt-, 327, 328 
25 Frontier Force Regt-, 319, 320, 322, 
332, 333 
3/12 F.F. Rifles, 273 
1 Punjab, 349, 350 
2/1 Punjab, 186 
10 Punjab, 349 
3/16 Punjab, 199 
23 Punjab, 317, 333 
39 Punjab, 322 
47 Punjab, 338, 339 
Special Service Group, 285, 289, 340 
53 Field Regt-, 333 
53 Inf. Bde- Provost Unit, 332 
Pakistan Occupied Kashmir (P.O K.) tro- 
ops, 175, 177, 186, 263 
Pal Singh, Sep., 261 
Paiampur, 217, 295 
Palanwala, 269 
Palasbari, 325 


Palel, 113, 121, 122, 123, 124 
Palestine, 57, 68, 81, 90, 93 

Pall, Lt-Col. TS-, 305, 310, 322 
Panchayat system for trial of offences, 28 
Panchsheel, 231 

Pandar, 192 

Pande, Brig., 335 

Pande, Maj. H.C-, 328 

Pandit, Mrs- V-L., 218 

Pandu, 180, 182, 184, 185, 186 
Pangong Tso, 233, 244, 246 
Panipat, 71 

Panjal Gali, 201 

Panjim, 228 
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Panjkora, river, 76 

Pannikar, K-M-, 232 

Pant, G B-, 159 

Pant, 2/Lt. R-C-, 301 

Pant, Capt- (later Brig.) U. C-, 139, 167 

Parab, Lt- (Later Col.) G-S-, 109, 110 

Parachute Regt-, 216 

Parachute Training School, 160 

Param Vir Chakra, first award, 169 

Paramjit Singh, Maj., 271, 284 

Paran, 205 

Pardey, Lt.-Col. H.G-, 147 

Pardhor, 213 

Pare, 145 

Paris, Brig-, 105, 110 fn- 

Pratap Singh, Nk., 209 

Partition of India, 
213, 256 

Paschimgaon, 319 

Patan, 167, 170,172 

Patani, 100, 102, 105 

Patel, Sardar Vallabhai, 170 

Pathankot, 189, 266, 272 

Pathradi, 189 

Patwardhan, Maj. A-M- 343, 344 

Paur, 270 

Pawar, Capt- R.S., 345 

Pearl Harbour, 100 

'Peeli Post', 345, 346 

Pegasus (British cruiser), 55 

Pegu Yomas, 141, 142, 150 

Pekirlg, 45, 231, 233 

Perak, river, 105 

Perak, Sultan of, 146 

Percival, Lt.-Gen- A-E., 101,110 

Persia (Iran) 58, 59, 65, 77, 78, 91, 93 

Persian Gulf, 59, 76 

‘Perth’, 130, 131, 132,133, 134, 135 

Peshawar, 76, 77, 97 

Peshwa, 4,16, 36 

Pharkian Ki Gali, 261 

Philippines, 111 

Philips, Lt., 109 

Phizo, 219, 221 

Phoebe (British cruiser), 130 

Phul Singh, Hav., 253 

Phulbari, 325, 326 

Phuldungsei, 296 

Phulorha, 345 

Phulwalenda, 282 


156-157, 158, 210, 
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Pimpalner, 26 

Pinauti, 159 

Pindaris, 9, 11, 12, 16, 18, 21, 83 

‘Pinner’, 130, 131, 132, 133 

Piplia, 31 

Pir Badesar (Point 5432), 205, 206, 217, 
289, 290 

Pir Dastgir, 263 

Pir Jamal, 260 

Pir Kalewa, 205, 206 

Pir Kanthi, 186 

Pir Ki Tekri, 260 

Pir Maungawali, 270 

Pir Panjal, pass, 180 

Pir Panjal, range, 178, 180, 268 

Pir Saheba, 270 

Pir Thil, 191 

Pir Thil Nakka, 192, 215 

Pitman, Maj., 14, 16, 18, 19 

Pogla, 192 

Point 6873 ('Master')., 180, 182, 183, 185 

Point 9108, 185, 186 

Poland, 88 

'Poland' (Hill), 126, 131 

Ponda, 228 

Ponde, Maj K. R., 220 

Pondicherry, 228 

Poona (now Pune), 48 

Pope, Maj.-Gen. S.B., 211, 218 

Port Dickson, 101, 147 

Port Said, 72, 226 

Portugal, 228 

Portuguese, in struggle for power in India, 
4, 5; end of rule in India, 228 

Potha, 200 

Poulose, Lt. P.Y., 287 

Pradhan, Lt. A.M., 301 

Prasad, Maj. Y., 311 

Pratap Singh, Nk., 127 

Prem Prakash, Sep., 265 

Prem Singh, Capt., 250 

Prem Singh, L/Nk., 149 

Prem Singh, Nk., 260 

Prem Singh Mehta, Sub., 169 

Preston, Maj. W. J.P., 60, 61 


Prince of Wales (British battleship), 101, 
105 


Princely states of India; integration with 
Indian Union, 163; integration of their 
armed forces with Indian Army, 210 
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Pritam Singh, Capt. (later Brig.), 110, 165, 
167, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 208 

Pritzler, Brig.-Gen., 19 

Prome, 128, 141,150 

Pulgaon, 159 

Punch, 172, 174, 180 fn., 187, 188, 189, 197, 
198, 199, 200, 201, 203, 204-208, 267, 
268, 270, 291, 294, 315, 340 

Puniar, 36 

Punjab, 79, 83, 157, 158, 164, 272, 286, 292, 
314, 315, 337 

Puri, 2/Lt. R., 291 

Purulia, 305 

Pyapon, 150 

Pyu Chaung, 142 


Qarna, 60, 73 

Qazinag Range, 180, 184, 185 
Qizil Robat, 74 

Quaraghan, 74 

Quetta, 77, 78, 79, 86 

Quigley, Maj. F.W.McD., 136 


Raghuvanshi, Capt. (later Lt.-Col.) D.P.S., 
227, 288 

Rahatgarh, 32 

Rahimyar Khan, 347 

Rai, Lt.-Col. D.R., 167 fn. 

Raichur,~T9, 26, 27, 28, 49 

Raina, 2/Lt. (later Capt.) J.N., 302, 312 

Raina, Gen. T.N.; is injured in grenade 
accident in Iraq., 93 fn.; at the battle of 
Myitson, 138; mentioned in despatches, 
145 fn.; assumes comd. 14 Kumaon, 
225; takes over comd. 114 Inf. Bde., 
244; at the battle of Chushul, 248, 249; 
wins Maha Vir Chakra, 253; 301; com- 
mands 25 Inf. Div., is appointed Dy. 
Adjutant-General, 304; appointed Col. 
of the Regt., 304; appointed Col. of 
the Naga Regt., 304; takes over comd. 


of II Corps 309; in liberation of 
Bangladesh, 311; takes over as 
C.O.A.S., 356 


Raipur (J. & K.), 339 

Raipur (M.P.), 272 

Raiyan, 337, 341 

Rajan, Capt- P.S.S., (Arty.), 327 
Rajapur, 321 
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Rajasthan, 4, 286, 314, 315, 337 

Rajauri, '188, 193, 194, 195, 199,201, 202, 
203,204,205,206,208, 267, 270,281, 
291 

Rajendra Prasad, Dr., 227 

Rajput Regt., 216 

Rajputs, 44, 83, 216 

Ram Chander, Jem., 247, 249 fn., 253 

Ram Deo Singh, Nk., (later Nb.-Sub), 225 

Ram Dulare Singh, Nk., 225 

Ram Dutt, Nb.-Sub., 328 

Ram Kumar, Nk., 265 

Ram Rumar Yadav, Nk-, 247, 252, 253 

Ram Lakhan Singh, L/Nk-, 221 

Ram Pat Singh, Hav., 349 

Ram Saran, Sub-Maj. (Hon. Capt.), 98- 
99 fn. 

Ram Singh, Jem., 285 

Ram Singh, Lt.-Col., 216 

Ramadi, 64 

Ramban, bridge, 268 

Rameshwar Singh, Nb-Sub,, 318 

Ramgarh (Bihar), 186, 214, 217, 221, 225 

Ramgarh (J. & K-), 204, 206, 225 

Ramgarh (Rajasthan), 347 

Rammohan, 332 

Rampur, 177 

Ramree Island, 135 

Ramri, 344 

Ramsu, 268 

Ramtek, 14 


Ranchi, 96, 111, 114, 116, 208, 213, 221 

Randhawa, Capt, B S-, 220 

Randhir Singh, Lt. (later Brig.) Apji, 
102 fn-, 149, 225 

Rangoon, 40, 125, 140, 141, 142, 149, 150, 
233 

Ranian, 277, 278, 279,293, 294 

Ranikhet, 67, 211, 216, 226, 227, 232, 255, 
256, 294, 296, 301, 303, 310, 356 

Rann of Kutch, 257, 258, 261, 263, 264, 
294 

Rao, Maj. K.V., (Arty.), 329 

Ras Tarkun Kishm, 59 

Rashid Ali, 90 

Rathore, Maj. R.S., 284 

Rathore, 2/Lt. R.S., 301 

Ratnam, Capt. O.D.P., 178 fn. 

Ratomi, 222 

Ratta, 275 

Ravi, river, 272, 341 
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Rawalpindi, 78 

Rawang, 106 

Rawlakot, 188 

Rawilley, Brig. (later Lt.-Gen.) N.C., 240, 
241 

Raymond, 6, 7 

Razabil, 125 

Razmak, 94, 97 

Records and Accounts Section (later 
Records The Kumaon Regt.), 98,152 

Rees, Maj .-Gen. T.W., 158 

Refugees from Pak-held areas in J. & K., 
188, 194, 197, 198, 200 

Regimental Band, 154, 223-224 (change 
in dress) ; 226 (in Gaza) 

Regtl. Children's School, 225 

Rehabilitation courses, 153 

Rehla, 337 

Reorganization Committee (India), 152 

Reorganization of units, 10, 22, 23, 24, 28, 
44, 45-46,47, 82-83 

Repulse (British battleship), 101, 105 

Rezang La, 246, 247-254 (the battle), 355 

Rezang Lungpa. 247, 250 

Rice, Brig.-Gen., 62 

Richard, King, 69 

Rima, 236 

Roberts, Lt.-Gen. O.L., 145 

Rod well, Lt.-Col. L.H., 96 

Rohillas, 9, 25, 26, 27, 39, 40, 83 

Rommel, Gen. E,, 89 

Roorkee, 286 

Rose, Maj.-Gen. Sir Hugh, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37 

Roy, 2/Lt. J.C., 279 

Rowland, Miss H.A., 218 

Royal Air Force, general references, 68, 85, 
90, 130 
224 Group, 128 fn. 

Royal Bhutan Army, 305, 307 

Rumaitha, 66 

Rumania, 54 

Rup Ram, NK., 253 

Rup Singh, Jem., 132 

Rupa, 256, 297 

Russell Brigade; formed, 9; gets brigade 
major and artillery, 10; in the Pindari 
War, 12; at Mehidpur, 15; appreciation, 
17; employment on internal security' 
18; gets own cavalry, 18; in reduction'of 
Nowah, 18; at Kopaldrug, 19; inn 'nor 
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operations, 19; Russell cavalry  dis- 
banded, 23 

Russell, Maj. E.C., 218 

Russell, Sir George C., 218 

Russell, (later Sir) Henry; reports on 
Nizam's forces, 9; forms Russell 
Brigade, 9; success of his reforms 
demonstrated, 11; succeeds in curbing 
lawless elements in Nizam's domi- 
nions, 18 ; introduces welfare measures 
in Nizam's Contingent, 21-22; leaves 
India and_ presented _ silver plate 
by officers of Nizam's Contingent, 23; 
85; Kumaon Regt. adopts crest from 
family coat of arms, 151; silver present- 
ed back to Regt. by his family, 218 

Russia, see U.S.S.R. 

Russian Revolution, 66, 78 

Ruywa, 135 


Sabathu (Simla Hills), 213 

Sabzabad, 59 

Sadon, 150 

Safdar Jung, 165 

Sah, Capt. H.C., 299 

Saharkar, Capt. B.M. (A.M.C.), 285 

Sahiliyah, 64 

Sahney, Maj. G.K., 269 

Saidgi, 96 

Saigon, 144 

Sailaw, 150 

Saindak, 77 

Sairagali, 285 

Sakhilawiyah Canal, 64 

Sakrana, 258, 260 

Salabat Khan, Nawab Muhammad; 
Russell's report on his troops, 9; forces 
reorganized, 10; part in Pindari War, 
16; further reorganization of forces, 22 

Salahiyeh, 74 

‘Salauddin Force' (Pak guerillas), 263, 267, 
280 

Salick, Lt. (later Brig.) N.A., 176 fn., 181, 
182, 183, 264, 285, 289 

Salween, river, 141 

Sama, 236, 237 

Samai Singh, Sep., 346 

Samarra, 73 

Samba, 213, 294, 307 

Samjia, 325 
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Samhot Gali, 200 

Sandhu, 2/Lt. R.S. 313,314 

Sangram Singh, Hav., 311 

Sanhewal, 292 

Sanjoi, 285, 289 

Sanoda, 32 

Santa Cruz, 49, 73 

Sapotimi, 222 

Sapru, Lt.-Col. A.N., 310, 318 
Sardar Singh, Hav., 208 

Sardar Singh, Sub., 288 

Sarol, 217, 224, 225, 291 

Sarwakai, 76 

Sasanpur, 320 

Sathazumi, 299 

Saugor, 30, 31, 32, 66, 77, 256, 261, 272 
Sayyid Muhammad Khan Burhani, 26 
Scindia of Gwalior, 4, 11, 16, 27, 36, 37 
Scoones, Lt.-Gen. Sir G.A.P., 151 fn. 
Scott, Col., 14 

Seagrim, Maj. H.P., 124, 125 
SEATO, 257 

Sebu La, 256, 292 

Secunderabad, 19, 48, 50, 95, 102, 306 
Security Council, 210, 289, 293 
Segan, Lt. K.D. (Arty.), 278 

Sehore, 50 

Seistan, 77 

Se La, 297, 336 

Semarang, 148, 149 

Semas, 222 


Sen, Lt.-Col. (later Lt.-Gen.) L.P., 125 fn., 
167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 174, 177, 
178, 179, 180 

Senge, 307 

Senna, 63 

Serai, 33 

Serbia, 53 

Seri, 205 

Seringapatam, 4; battle of, 8; 20 

Shabkadar Fort, 77 

Shah, Capt. S., 285 

Shahabad, 11 

Shahgarh, 32 

Shahjahanpur, 294 

Shaiba, 60, 85 

Shaikh Saad,61,62 

Shaitan Singh, Maj., 246, 247, 248, 249, 
250, 252, 253, 355 

Shakargarh, 340, 341, 344 

Shalateng, 169, 170, 171 
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Shamshernagar, 324 

Samsher Post, 279 

Shankar Datt Joshi, Nb.-Sub., 323, 324 

Sharma, Maj. (later Lt.-Col.) B.B., 290 

Sharma, Maj. B.N., 240 

Sharma, Maj. N., 282, 320, 321 

Sharma, Maj. N.K. 312 

Sharma, Capt. P.K. (A.M.C.), 339 

Sharma, Maj.-Gen. R.N., 169 fn. 

Sharma, Lt.-Col. S.L., 297 

Sharma, Maj. S.N., 167, 168, 169, 355 

Sharma, Capt. S.S., 301 

Sharma, Capt. V., 281 

Sharon, 68, 69, 70, 71 

Shastri, Lai Bahadur, 258, 261, 293 

Shatt-al-Arab, 58, 91 

Shea, Maj.-Gen. J.S.M., 69 

Sheikh Dalla, 18,19 

Shekhawat, Maj. D.S., 348, 349 

Shenam, 121 

Sher Ram, Sep., 260 

Sher Singh, Jem., 209 

Sher Singh, L/Nk., 209 

Sher Singh, Nk., 320 

Shib Charan Singh, Sub., 313 

Shib Singh, Nb.-Sub., 328, 330 

Shikarpur, 310, 311, 330 

Shillong, 149, 214, 215 

Shimbli Gali, 204 

Shimogha (Mysore), 136 

Shinde, Capt. S.R., 340 fn. 

Shipki La, 294 

Shiraz, 58 

Shirazie, Capt., 149 

Shorapur, 26 

Shri Krishna Joshi, Nb.-Sub., 339 

Shrinagesh, Gen. S.M., 84 fn, 96, 102, 
142 fn., 149, 150, 155, 160, 202,203, 
204, 211, 217, 218, 223, 229 

Shukla, Capt. (later Col.), 203 

Shupiyan, 267 

Shweli, river, 137, 138, 139 

Shyamu Mall, Sub., 209 

Sialkot, 189, 272, 275, 340, 345 

Sibi, 79 

Sibong, 124 

Sidab, 59 

Sikhibat, 179 

Sikhs, 25, 44 

Sikkim, 256, 292, 294, 295, 305, 336 

Silchar, 214, 297, 307, 310 
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Silchuri, 296 

Siliguri, 286 

Simla Agreement, 354 

Simon Commission, 219 

Sinai, 57 

Sind, 96, 258 

Sindkher, 16 

Singapore, 50, 85, 100, 102, 103; fall of, 
109-110, 111 ; 144 

Singh, Capt. (later Lt.-Col.) B.N., 240 

Singh, Maj- D.N., 282 

Singh, 2/Lt. (later Lt.) D-V,, 220, 221 

Singh. 2/Lt. H.N., 268 

Singh, 2/Lt. K.J., 327 

Singh, 2/Lt- K.N., 339 

Singh, 2/Lt. M.D-, 321 

Singh, 2/Lt. N.B., 354 

Singh, 2/Lt. P.V., 302 

Singh, Maj. S-B-, 345, 346, 347 

Singh Ram, L/Nk-, 251, 253 

Singora, 100, 101, 102, 103, 105 

Sinha, Maj- A.A-S-, 333 

Sinha, Maj. (later Maj.-Gen.) G.N., 249, 
266, 267, 280, 281, 282 

Sinha, Col- N.K., 307 

Sinkiang, 231, 233, 243, 248 

Sipra, 15 

Sirdeshpande, Lt.-Col- S C., 310, 333 

Sirohoto, 221 

Sironcha, 19 

Sirsa, 214 

Sitabaldi Hills, 14 

Sital Kuchi, 336 

Sitamarhi, 225 

Sittang, river, 141, 142, 143 

Sittaung, 113 

Skinner, Lt.-Col. (later Maj.-Gen-) F H-, 
95, 155, 159 

Slim, Lt.-Gen- Sir (later F-M. Lord) W., 
114,115,119,120,121, 123, 126, 136, 
140, 141, 145 

Slim, river, 106-109 

Smith, Brig. M.W-, 36, 37 

Somaliland, 89 

Sonamura, 323 

South-East Asia, 88, 95 

South-West Africa, 81 

Spanggur Gap, 244, 246,248, 252 

Spanggur Tso, 244, 247 

Spinkai, 76 

Sri Jap, 244 
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Srinagar, 165, 167, 168, 170, 172, 174, 186, Ta Tu (nulla), 236 
187, 199, 217, 224, 243, 263, 267, 281 Tabora, 57 


Sripoole, 93 Tahu, 337 
Stanfield, Lt.-Col. H.S., 148 Takhar, Maj. A.S., 322 
Stapleton, Lt.-Col. T.A-, 152,158 Takli, 27 
Stephenson, Lt.-Col. G.E-B.,97 Talaiminar, 114 
Stilwell, Lt.-Gen- J., 136 fn- Talap, 234 
Strategic Air Force, 131 Talbahat, 294 
Street, Lt.-Col., A.R., 98 Tamandu, 128, 130, 134, 135 
Stuart, Brig., 31, 36 Tamenglong, 229 
Stuart, Lt.-Col., (later Maj.-Gen.) D-, 102, Tamu, road to, 113,124 
155 Tanga, 55, 56, 57 


Tangail, 331 
Tangdhar, 217, 261 
Tangkhul, 229 
Tangmarg, 267 
Tangni Dhar, 192 
Tangistanis, 58, 59 


Subedar-Major, rank introduced in Russell 
Brigade, 22 

Subhan Khwar, 77 

Subsidiary alliances, 7 

Suchetgarh, 337, 345, 346 


Sudan, 55 ; mae 
Sudan Singh, Jem., 288 angtse, 243, 
Tangtse Sarai, 249 
Suez, port, 67 
Suez Canal, 57, 89 Tank, 75, 76 
iE Tanot, 348 


Sugar Sector, 294,1.295 


Sukh Tau Nulla, 338 Tantia Topi, 30, 33, 34, 36, 39 


Sulaimanke Headworks, 221 Tappi, 95 
Sultan, Lt.-Gen. D.I., 136, 137 Taran Taran, 277 
Sultan Dacchi, 176 Tashi Ram, 2/Lt., 322 


Sultanabad, 93 Tashigong, 243 
Sumaicha Marsh, 62 Tashkent, 293 

Sumatra, 111, 149 Taungup, 128 

Sumbal, 171 Tauru, 165 


Sunahra Singh, Maj., 350, 352 Taveta, 55 
Tawi, river, 193, 194 


a Bans 7 Taylor, Lt.-Col. H.C., 212 
Sugei Patani, 101, 146 Tegelberg (Dutch ship), 145 
Sun Wai, 85 Teghuk, 295 

Sungkai, 106 Tehran, 91, 92, 93 

Sur, Capt. S.N., 148 Tehri, 34, 35 


Teja Singh, Lt.-Col., 229 


Surankot, 200, 290 
Teju, 234, 235, 240, 242, 243 


Surendra Chand, Sub., 241 


- F Tekrit, 73 
Sm a ae, Telok Anson, 106, 146 
Surja, Jem., 247, 251, 253 Tengnoupal, 121 
Surora, 213 Tetrinot, 199 
Susiloti Dhar, 192, 215 Tewari, Capt. A K., 312 
Sutherland, Lt., 19 Thabeikkyin, 136 
Swat, 75 Thagla, 233 
Sweden, 58 Thailand, 100, 111, 144, 150 
Swettenham, port, 147 fe ae 
Sylhet, 312, 316, 317, 325 Thakurdwara, 341 


Syria, 57, 81, 93 Thamboo, Col. (later Brig.) D., 301 
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Thanna Mandi, 194, 195, 199, 200, 203, 
204, 205, 206, 225 
Thapa, Maj., 149 
'Thapa Ridge’, 237 
Theogaraj, Brig. T-K-, 283 
Thevopesimi, 299, 300 
Thil, 282 
Thimayya, Gen- K.S-; joins 4/19 Hydera- 
bad, 85; with bn. at Singapore, 102; 
posted to Centre, 102 fn-, GSO 2 with 
25 Indian Inf- Div- in Arakan, 119; 
takes over command of 8/19 Hyderabad 
in Arakan, 119; takes over temporary 
command of 51 Inf- Bde-, 127 fn-, 
resumes comd- of 8/19 Hyderabad, 131; 
atKangaw, 131-134; awarded D.S-O-, 
135; promoted Brig., 135; commands 
268 Indian Inf- Bde- in B-C.O-F. 
(Japan), 154, 155; returns from Japan, 
sits on Armed Forces Nationalization 
Committee, 155; commands Sri _ Divi- 
sion, 180; 186; appointed Col- of the 
Regt-, 211; 216; appointed C.O-A-S., 
223; 226; retires, 227; Ethiopian 
honour, 227 fn-; a tribute, 307; 336 fn- 
Thimayya, Mrs. K-S-, 307 
Tho Chu, river, 237 
Thonokanyu, 298 


Thorat, Lt.-Col- (later Lt-Gen-) S P P-, 
125 fn- 

Tibet, 164, 230, 231, 233, 243, 244, 248, 292 

Tichi Pami, 221 

'Tick' Box, 120, 121 

Tiddim, 119, 136 

Tiddim, road to, 120, 121 

Tigris, river, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65 

Tigris Corps, 60, 62, 63, 65 

Tipu, Sultan, 4, 6, 8 

Tirah Expedition, 44-45 

Tiruchirapalli (Trichinopoly), 95, 114 

Tithwal, 180, 270, 285 

Tobu, 298 

Tochi Valley, 94 

Tokung, 246 

Toli Pir, 201 

Topa, 201 

Tori Khel, 94 

Toungoo, 150 

Towang, 234 

Townshend, Maj.-Gen- Sir C-, 60, 63 

Tragan, 181 


Treaty of Versailles, 87 
Trehgam, 261, 264, 265, 266, 281 
Tri-Junction' (Walong), 240, 241, 242 
Trilok Singh, Jem., 243 
Trilok Singh, L/Hav., 208 
Trilok Singh, Nb-Sub., 320 
Trilok Singh, Sub-, 278 
Trim Hill, 122 
Trimulgherry, 295 
Trincomalee, 114 

Tripura, 307, 310, 311, 314 
Trishul (peak), 223 
Trivandrum, 217 

Trolak, 106 

Trotter, Lt.-Col- J.G-, 141 
Tsaka La, 246, 248, 250 
Tuensang Division, 218, 221 
Tuipui Bari, 296 

Tul Karm, 69, 70 

Tuli, 219, 229 
Tungabhadra, 12 

Tungri, 336 

Tunjula, pass, 256 

Tunnels area, 117, 119, 126 
Turbat, 78 

Turkey, 54, 57, 71, 72, 81 
Turkish Army, 54, 57, 60, 68, 71, 72 
Tutmari Gali, 266 

Tyersal Paik, 103 

Tweed, Lt.-Col- J-R-H-, 99 
Twinnge, 137 


chhap Singh, L/Nk-, 341 
dhampur, 266, 267 
ganda, 56 

jjain, 15 

khrul, 229, 234 

med Singh, L/Nk-, 312 
merkhed, 18, 19 
mm-al-Hanna, 63, 355 
mrao Singh, Jem-, 265 
mrao Singh, Maj.-Gen., 280 
mrao Singh, Sub-, 95 
nche Wains, 345 
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164, 293 
nited Kingdom, 221, 239 
nited Nations Commission for India 
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nion of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U-S-SR-), 53, 58, 74, 88, 92, 93, 94, 


and 
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Pakistan (U.NC-I-P.), 203 
United Nations Emergency Force (Egypt), 
226 
United States of America, 54, 239, 255 
United.States Air Force, 239 
Uri, 165, 172,174, 175, 177, 178, 179, 188, 
197, 270 
Urusa, 185 
Usman, Brig. M-, 189, 202 
Uttar Pradesh (U-P-), 157, 315 


Vairangte, 296 

Vegetius, 255 

Velha Goa, 228 

Venugopalan, Gunner (ORA) S- (Arty.), 

313 

Verdi, Lt-Col. (later Brig.) M-S-, 189 

Victoria Point, 106 

Vir Il, 227 

Virappa, 19 

Virendra Singh, Capt-, 299 

Vishakhapatnam (Vizagapatam), 145, 306 

Viswanathan, Lt.-Col. (later Brig ) N-, 
305, 310 


Wachon, 150 

Wade, Maj-Gen-, 145 

Wadi, 62 

WadijDeir Ballut, 68 
Wadianwala, 275 
Wadi-el-Auja, 68 

Wagah, 277 

Wah, 97, 116 

Wakching, 219, 220 

Wallace, Lt.-Col- E-G-, 100 
Wallace, Lt-Col. R-W-A-, 95, 114 
Walong, 234, 235, 236, 239, 240, 242 
Walong Tekri, 239 

Wana, 80 

Wanparti, 26 

Wapshare, Brig.-Gen- R-, 56 
War Cry, 302 

Ward, Lt-Col- T-M-, 56 
Wardha, river, 26 

Warnala, 283 

Warrangal, 27,163 
Washang, 150 
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Wassmuss, 58 

Watrad, 281 

Watson, Brig.-Gen. C.F., 69 

Wavell, Gen. Sir A-, (later F-M. Lord), 
89, 90, 111, 113 

Way, Col. T-H., 41 

Waziris, 76, 94, 97 

Waziristan, 76, 80 

Welchman, Lt-Col. E W St-G-, 45 

Wellesley, Lt.-Col. Arthur (later the Duke 
of Wellington), 8, 9 

Wellesley, Marquess of, (Lord Morning- 
ton), 7 

West Dinajpur, 310 

West Germany, 239 

West Pakistan, 304, 308, 347 
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